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INTRODUCTION. 



IN presenting this voluine to our readers and tlie Retail Grocarj 
Trade of New England, our chief and indeed onlj object is to 
proTide, in as concise and comprehensive form as possible, a trulj 
authentic and reliable history of the growth, culture, natural proper^ 
ties, and preparation of the varied and numerous articles which are 
now incorporated in the ^^ Grocery Trade," in order that the dealer 
and his assistants may not only be aided in an intelligent discrimination 
of the character and quality of the products daily brought under their 
notice, but give them a lively and constantly increasing interest in the 
trade, by adding to their store of practical scientific knowledge of the 
articles dealt in. This work comprises, within itself, all the uses of 
a Cyclopaedia, a Manual and a Hand-Book, all the necessary, well- 
ascertained and authenticated facts being condensed into the smallest 
space consistent with completeness and perspicuity. Desiring to ren- 
der its pages as interestiDg as possible, we have, in the treatment of 
the various sections, endeavored to steer dear of the ponderous argu- 
ment of the Treatise, the statistical monotony of the Cyclopaedia, 
and the meagre description of the Hand-Book — so that it may prove 
to its possessor a muUum in parvo^ a handy and compact work of 
reference, which shaU combine amusement, information and instruc- 
tion to every reader. 
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THE GROCER'S COMPANION. 



ACID PHOSPHATES.— The introduction of acid phosphate* 
as a manufactured product into our commercial price-lists is of com- 
paratively recent date, though they long held a place in the Fharma- 
coeopia as a medicinal remedy. Its present existence as a popular 
food product, and as a poweiful agent in building up and strengthen- 
ing the human system, is due to the scientific research and business 
enterprise of Prof. E. N. Horsford of Cambridge, Mass. The in- 
trinsic value of the preparation, and the extraordinary and uniformly 
beneficial results achieved by its use, have deservedly gained for it a 
permanent and firm place in the regular market quotations. Being 
comparatively unknown, as regards its chemical combinations, to the 
general public, a brief description of its composition, properties and 
influence on the system may not be uninteresting. 

Phosphatic salts, in one form or another, are always present in 
healthy animal organizations — as phosphate of lime in the bones, 
phosphates of potassa and soda and iron in the cerebral, nervous and 
muscular systems, and as phosphoric acid in the cellular structure of 
the stomach ; so that when there is an absence or deficiency of these 
phosphatic acids in the human body, sickness and disease inevitably 
results. In such a case, thereforci the individual can only be restored 
to health by the instant and constant supply of these phosphates in 
adequate and suitable proportion to the condition of the person. ^ 

ADUITERATIONS.— It has always been the fashion to blame 
the Retail Dealer for all the iniquities of adulteration, regardless of 
the fact that, in many cases, the grower, the merchant, or some one 
of the many intermediate parties having an interest in the product, 
are much more frequently the guilty parties. Adulteration is now 
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mud has been extensively carried on in almost all departments of com- 
mercial and manufacturing produce. Even the articles used for 
adulterating purposes are themselves adulterated, and the evil has no 
limit. The retail grocer is never an advocate of adulteration, though 
by competition and prolonged rivalry he may be compelled unwillingly 
to sanction it. Manufacturers adulterate for the sake of profit, and 
are driven to it by the demand for cheap goods. A fair price is abso- 
lutely necessary to secure pure goods. But there is a great deal of 
the "wolf" about this cry of adulteration. Fifty per cent, of the 
supposed " adulterations " existing in the New England markets are 
simply admixtures with inferior or damaged qualities, and disguised 
by manipulation. For instance, milk is generally found ^re, though 
devoid of all cream ; the most popular brands of mustard are largely 
*' adulterated " with farina^ because it is too pungent for domestic 
use in its natural state. It cannot, however, be denied that a con- 
siderable amount of adulteration exists which is injurious to health, 
but as a rule it exists where it is least expected, and very rarely de- 
tected. Laws of a specially stringent character exist in many States 
of the Union ; but, unfortunately in most cases, the Retail Grocer, 
who is usually innocent and ignorant of the impurity, suffers the loss 
both of money, custom and character. The chief articles of " gro- 
cery,'* subject to " adulteration ** or *' deterioration," may be enu- 
merated as follows : 

Coffee. — Owing to the present cheapness of pure coffee, there 
is but little bona fide adulteration. The presence of a coffee-mill in 
a grocer's store or household is a death-blow to the introduction of 
foreign substances, as by purchasing the roasted bean and grinding 
it themselves, nothing but pure coffee of some grade is obtained. 
More or less cheap mixtures are sold in package form, but it is uni- 
versally understood that they are mixtures, consisting of chicory, 
peas, rye, etc., and contain but a limited amount of coffee. There 
is no one article in the grocery warehouse so severely and success- 
fully manipulated as coffee. It commences from the time the berry 
is picked and prepared for the market, and continues until it reaches 
the consumer. The producer mixes the tail ends and leavings of the 
old crop with the new. The middle men or commission agents at 
the principal points where coffee is accumulated for shipment, manip- 
ulate it by changing packages and marks, polish it and color it by 
chemicals, and thus alter its color, marks and appearance, so as to 
make it sell more readily. On its arrival in this country, the coffee 
is turned out of its original packages, shovelled over, marks again 
changed, and bags turned inside out, the coffee sweated or artificially 
colored, as the trade may desire, or the necessity of removing the 
traces of damage require. Java skimmings are picked over by 
children, the black beans taken out, and the balance re-marked and 
sold as sound, though the taint remains beyond the power of human 
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iogenuiiy to remove. An average of 6,000 mats of this coffee is 
bought monthly and distributed through the markets of the United 
States to the Retail Dealers as sound, first-class goods. Rio coffee 
is polished by machinery, and colored in different shades — ^the golden 
hue being imparted by turmeric and the light slate color by the use of 
soap-stone. 

Tea- — Is extensively adulterated in China by means of exhaust- 
ed tea leaves and the leaves of other trees, to the amount of many 
millions of pounds annually. China clay, fine sand, iron filings, etc., 
to the extent of from 20 to 40 per cent, are used, the tests for which 
are simple, and will be referred to under its proper head. 

Bread. — ^The chief adulterations are alum or sulphate of cop* 
per, to give solidity to the gluten of damaged or inferior flour ; chalk 
or carbonate of soda to correct the acidity of sour fiour ; and boiled 
rice or potatoes to enable the bread to carry more water, and to swell 
its bulk. 

Floxtb — ^And other farinaceous substances are sophisticated with 
plaster, potato starch, and similar cheap ingredients. 

BtJTTER AND Labd — ^Arc adulterated by the introduction of in- 
ferior fats and the addition of water, salt and starch. They are 
readily detected by melting the butter and allowing it to stand, or by 
its peculiar feel, taste or odor. 

Mustard— Is generally diluted with flour or other farinaceous 
matter, and colored with turmeric to improve its appearance. The 
genuine material contains no starch, so that the addition of starchy 
matter may readily be detected by the iodine test. 

Spices — Generally are largely adulterated. In so-called Ground 
Peppers, gypsum, buckwheat husks, mustard husks and starch are 
frequently used, to the entire exclusion of the pepper. Ginger is 
adidterated with sago meal, turmeric and ground rice. In Cayenne 
Pepper, ferruginous earths, brick dust, vermillion and red lead are 
found. Exiiausted Spices are commonly rb-ground, for the purpose 
of adulteration. 

Other adulterations practiced to improve the appearance of the 
article may be thus briefly enumerated : — The addition of alum and 
salts of copper to Bread ; the facing of Black Tea with Frankfort 
black — and of Green Tea with indigo, Prussian blue, turmeric and 
China clay ; the treatment of Pickles and Preserved Fruits with a 
salt of copper, to make the color a bright green ; the addition of fer- 
ruginous earths to Sauces, Anchovies, Potted Meats and Prepara- 
tions of Cocoa; the use of mineral pigments, such as green arsenite 
of copper and chromate of lead in Confectionery ; the addition of 
sulphuric and other acids to Vinegar, etc. 
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The minor adulterations are flour and terra alba to baking pow* 
den ; starch and flour to chocolates ; gum arabic to licorice ; com- 
mon plaster to cream of tartar (sometimes as high as 60 per cent.) ; 
starch and farinaceous matters to indigo ; flour to powdered sugar ; 
syrups made from com starch and sulphuric acid ; tapioca made from 
potatoes ; foreign leaves and paper mixed with tobacco ; liquors of 
all kinds '' doctored" in numberless wajs ; maple sugar made from 
muscovado ; nutmegs boiled and recoated ; artificial honey and jel- 
liesy etc., etc. 



-V- 



ALCOHOL. — ^Alcohol is obtained as a result of the fermenta- 
'^tion of sugar, whether in the starch of plants or vegetables, or from 
other substances ; it is also extracted by distillation from spirituous 
liquors. Alcohol is the essential element in all intoxicating drinks. 
Brandy and whisky contain about 50 per cent, of alcohol. Proof 
spirits from 55 to 60 per cent. It cannot be brought nearer purity 
than 90 per cent., or a proportion of 10 per cent, of water. Pure 
or absolute alcohol is a colorless fluid, with a pungent, agreeable 
taste and fragrant odor. It is highly inflammable, and bums with a 
pale blue flame, without smoke. The action of alcohol on the system 
is that of a powerful and dangerous stimulant. If it is kept in large 
quantities in a store, it necessitates extra insurance. It cannot be 
sold without a United States license, which costs $25 per annum 
for retailers and $200 for wholesale dealers The internal revenue 
tax is 90 cents per gallon. It is applied to various uses by manufao- 
turers, perfumers, and also for domestic purposes, and has a large 
retail demand in the New England States. 

ALDEN DSIED FRUIT. — This term is applied to every 
kind of fruit, which is capable of being dried, such as grapes, raisins, 
currants, etc., and has been submitted to the process known as the 
*' Alden Process of Evaporation." This process consists in extract- 
ing the water from the fruit, without impairing its flavor or freshness. 
The fruit is dried in a chamber constructed for this especial purpose, 
and the water extracted by means of hot air blasts. All kinds of 
fruits and vegetables are dried by this process, and are now exten- 
sively sold in our markets, and conmiand the highest prices, from the 
exquisite delicacy and superiority of their flavor. The principal 
vegetables are also prepared in this manner, and a bushel of potatoes 
weighing 60 pounds, when dessicated by this process, is reduced in 
weight to 4^ pounds. 

ALLSPICE-.-^-Allspice is also known as Pimento and Jamaica 

Pepper, and is the dried fruit of a small West India tree called the 

Pimento, originally indigenous to the Carribee Islands, and extensively 

cultivated in Jamaica and the East Indies. The fruit is about the 

^ size of a small pea, and is gathered when green. It is called Allspice 
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from its supposed resemblance in flavor to a mixture of cinnamon, 
nutmeg and cloves, and is rarely adulterated on account of its cheap- 
ness. The green berries are dried bj spreading on a terrace exposed 
to the sun for about seven days, when they become a reddish brown. 
Their taste is warm, aromatic and slightly astringent. The berries 
are used as a spice in cooking, and as a carminative in medicine. 
The annual consumption in the United States averages about 
20,000,000 pounds, of the value of $90,000, exclusive of duty. 

ALMONDS* — Of these there are two kinds, sweet and bitter. 
The sweet almonds consist of three varieties — the Jordan, Valencia 
and Brittle-shelled ; the first-named being the most highly esteemed. 
The Jordan almond is imported from Malaga, and is longer, narrow- 
er, more pointed, and more highly prized than those imported from 
Valencia. The tree from which almonds are obtained is a native of 
Barbara, and is cultivated throughout Southern Europe, Syria, 
Persia, and Northern Africa, though the chief supply is from Spain 
and the South of France. The kernels of the sweet almond are used, 
both in the green and ripe state, as an article of dessert, and are 
extensively employed in confectionery, cooking, perfumes, and for 
medicinal purposes. When young and green, they are preserved in 
sugar, like green apricots. They also furnish the almond oil of com- 
merce, which is used for the same purposes as olive oil. The Bitter 
almond is a most active poison, and destructive of animal life, from 
the large quantity of hydrocyanic or Prussic acid which it contains. 
Hence the great danger which arises from its use, and the great cau- 
tion necessary, when it is employed (as it is occasionally) in flavoring 
confectionery. The consumption of sweet almonds m the United 
States reaches $500,000 in value per annum. 

ALUM. — ^Alum is a mineral, of a tonic and astringent charac- 
ter, and b used, commercially, not only in its crude state, but also 
in various preparations, as an article of domestic consumption, and 
is commonly known as the sulphate of ammonia, in which form it is 
kept in almost every grocer's warehouse, and eagerly sought for by 
the public. It is frequently used by bakers to whiten their bread. 
There is a large quantity of alum present in many of the cheaper 
classes of baking powders ; consequently, the incomplete neutralization 
of this astringent, by the other elements, is productive of considera- 
ble annoyance and injury. It is very useful in the preparation of 
skins, and in fixing the color in colored prints, etc., and therefore 
invaluable in the laundry, hide dressing, and other preservative 
processes. But in all matters relating to articles of food, or food 
preparation, its use should be controlled by the greatest skill and dis- 
crimination. 
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AMMONIA. — Ammonia is a chemical compound in the form of 
a transparent, colorless, and extremely pungent gas. It is chiefly 
derived from a crystalline substance, originally obtained from the 
distillation of bituminous coal in making gas, and also from refuse 
animal matter. The ammonia of commerce is sold both in the 
crystal and liquid form, and is used for cleansing woollen and other 
fabrics, metals, etc., and also as a disinfectant. It combines with 
acids to form salts. A solution of this gas in water is used in medi- 
cine, under the name of hartshorn. Smelling salts is the carbonate 
of ammonia. Ammonia, in combination with sulphuric acid, forms 
a white salt, and is sold in drug stores as sulphate of ammonia. 
There is also another form, obtainable at most retail grocery stores, 
called "water of ammonia,'' extensively used for laundry purposes, 
to take stains out of linen. 

ANCHOTIES.— The anchovy is a small fish of the herring 
family, about six inches long, somewhat thicker than a sardine, and 
found in the Mediterranean Sea, on the Atlantic shores of Europe, 
and also on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts in the United States. 
The true anchovy may be distinguished by its round back, though 
sardines are frequently sold as anchovies, from their comparative 
cheapness. When intended for exportation, they are salted and 
packed in small barrels. This fish is largely employed in the manu- 
facture of pastes and sauces, and is quite a favorite relish at United 
States breakfast tables. Anchovies should always be chosen small, 
fresh pickled, and the color white on the outside and red in. 

ANISE-SEED. — Anise-seed is the fruit of pimpinella anisum^ 
originally from Egypt and the Levant, but now grown all over 
Europe. The seeds have a fragrant odor, and a sweet, warm, aro- 
matic taste. They are used in medicine, and also to flavor liquors, 
and as a condiment. They contain a volatile oil, which is obtained 
by distillation, and frequently used as a substitute for the seeds. The 
^^star anise oil" of commerce is a native of Eastern Asia, and is 
imported from Anam and China. The annual importations to the 
United States is about 100,000 pounds. 

ANNATTO. — ^This is a red dyeing drug produced from the red 
pulp covering the seeds of the Bixa orellana, a shrub growing wild 
in South America, and cultivated in the "West Indies. The process 
of manufacture maybe thus described: — The pulp and seeds are 
bruised together in wooden vessels, and hot water pourecl on them ; 
they are then left to soak for a few days (say a week) , when they are 
pressed through a close sieve to separate the seeds. The pulp is then 
left to ferment for another week, when the water is gently poured ofi*, 
and the solid portion left to dry in the shade. When it has assumed 
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the consistency of a paste, it is considered ready for the market. It 
is chiefly used in coloring butter and cheese. It does not in the least ' 
affect their quality, and is used in the creameries and factories instead 
of the yolk of an egg^ which is often added to the farm dairy pro- 
duce to give it the rich color demanded by the consumer. It is also 
frequently used to color chocolates. The annual consumption in the 
United States reaches 330,000 pounds. 

ANNEAB SAUCE. — ^This deservedly popular table sauce was 
invented, manufactured and introduced to the trade by John Annear & 
Co., of Philadelphia and New York, and was formerly known as 
Pennsylvania Sauce. Its piquancy, tonic and appetizing properties, 
and the freedom from reaction on the breath or the gastric juices, 
renders it a peculiarly pleasing, pungent and popular condiment, and 
an excellent relish for cold meats, sandwiches, fried fish, oysters 
and soups. It prevents nausea and promotes digestion. 

APPLES. — ^This well-kQown fruit has been vastly improved by 
cultivation from its original wild state, which is still seen in the 
Crah apple ^ the parent of all the American varieties. There are 
upwards of two hundred varieties under cultivation, and this large 
number is rapidly increasing. There are three classes of apple, 
which are determined by the time of ripening, and vary considerably 
in taste and appearance. The Harvest or June ^pple, small, yellow 
and sweetish, is the first to make its appearance among the summer 
apples ; then comes the Highlow (handsome and fine-flavored,) the 
Sourbough, Porter and the Gravenstine. These are followed by the 
Fall apples, the best being the Maiden Blush, the Belle-flower, the 
Holland Pippin, Fall Pippin and Strawberry Pippin — ^the two first- 
named being the favorites. The leading varieties in the Winter 
apples are the Greenings (the best and most popular family apple, 
being alike suitable for eating, cooking or preserving) , the Baldwin 
(a good-looking but inferior apple, of dry, insipid flavor) , the North- 
em Spy and Spitzenberg (finely-flavored eating apples) , the Seek-no- 
further ; the Gill Flower, commonly called the Sheep's Nose, from 
its peculiar pointed shape (having a pleasant, sweetish flavor) , the 
Swaar and the Russet ; the last being the latest comer and the hardi- 
est of all the varieties. The Newtown or Golden Pippin is raised 
chiefly for export to Europe, where it is much esteemed. When 
sliced and dried, the apple is an important article of commerce — the 
annual exportation from this country being nearly 1 ,000,000 bushels 
of green apples, and 5,000,000 pounds of dried apples. 

'APRICOTS. — This delicious fruit is the produce of a small 
tree, a native of Armenia, but cultivated both in Europe and Amer- 
ica. The fruit is of a yellow color, the exposed side having a reddish 
tinge, and resembling, in many of its qualities, the peach. In East- 
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em oonntries it is used as an article of food, and is dried in the same 
way as figs. It is frequentlj propagated bj grafting on the peach, 
plum, or wild cherry tree. Canned apricots are brought to oof 
markets from Califomia. 

ABBOW-BOOT.— This product is a starch obtained from the 
root of a West India plant, and is also largely cultivated in Georgia, 
Florida and the Brazils. The name is said to have been obtained 
from the fact that the Indians used the fresh roots to cure the wounds 
made by poisoned arrows. It is much more probable, however, that 
the name was derived from Ara^ the old Indian name of the plant 
Maranta, Canna, and Curcuma are the best qualities. Potato-starch, 
which is largely used to adulterate arrow-root, is frequently sold as 
English arrow-root. In Cayenne, the natives eat the root roasted 
for the cure of intermittent fevers. It is from the root-stocks of this 
plant that the finest Bermuda or West India arrow-root is obtained. 
Prepared arrow-root is almost pure starch, but, should any potato^ 
starch be present, it can be readily detected by the microscope. It is 
used as a simple food for invalids and children, and is usually dis- 
solved in boiling water, and fiavored to suit the taste. Upwards of 
1,250,000 pounds of arrow-root is annually consumed in the United 
States. 

ABTICHOEE — ^As it appears in the market, is the fieshy or 
pulpy part of the flower of the artichoke plant, taken before the 
flower expands. In this country, it is usually boiled before eating, 
when it is used as a salad ; in Europe, it is frequently eaten raw, 
with pepper and salt. Its season is short, from August to Septem- 
ber, and is an entirely difierent plant from the Jerusalem artichoke 
undermentioned. It is a species of the thistle family. 

Jebusalem Abtichoee. — This plant is a native of Brazil, 
flowering in this country in August and September, and bearing fruit 
in October. It is a kind of sunflower in appearance, and is culti- 
vated for the fleshy tubers at its root, which resemble potatoes in 
shape, have a sweetish taste when boiled, and are more watery and 
less nourishing than the potato. They are, however, quite palatable 
when properly prepared, and make excellent soup ; are usually 
pickled and eaten as a condiment with vinegar. They are also used 
in the feeding of stock. 

ASPABA6U8. — ^This vegetable delicacy is a native of Europe, 
though it thrives freely in the United States ; is grown in rich, sandy 
soil, in meadows, and along the banks of the rivers. It has been 
much improved by cultivation, as in its wild state it grows only about 
a foot high, of the thickness of a goose-quill. In its cultivated stata 
it attains a height of three or four feet ; the plant, when only a few 
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dajs old, is cut as it spronts f^'om the ground, a few inches above the 
son, tied in bunches and brought to the market. It is a favorite 
Spring vegetable, and was considered a choice dainty by the ancient 
Romans. The seeds are roasted and used as coffee in Europe at 
the present day. A kind of fermented beverage is made from the 
berries. 

AXLE GREASE.— It is well-known to all who use vehicles 
or machinery of any description, that simple oil or grease is utterly 
ineffective for the purposes of lubrication. A prepared grease is 
therefore necessary to answer all the requirements, and of these 
there are several descriptions in the market. Axle-greases are 
usually prepared from the pitchy remains of fatty acids, petroleum 
or lard oil. Some patent axle-greases are composed of tallow, tar, 
lime-water, flax-seed, flour, Venetian red, and rosin ; others are 
made up of black oil« hard tallow, wood ashes, white lime, salt, 
sulphur and black lead. But it is necessary, in order to increase its 
durability and improve its appearance, that tar or graphite should be 
one of its chief ingredients. 

ATOntDHPOIS.— This is a system of weights used for 
weighing everything, except medicines, precious stones, gold and sil« 
ver.-*- (See tables). The name is derived from the French words 
avoir dupois — ^meaning, to have a fixed measure. 

BAGS (Paper), — Formerly the making of paper bags was 
one of the chief duties of the grocer's younger assistants, but now 
they are made so cheaply by machinery that patent bags have been 
brought into general use. Many manufacturers, desirous of adver- 
tising their goods, print paper bags and supply them to the trade at 
nominal prices, or give them with every sale of their own goods. 
But every good grocer would prefer to advertise his own store in that 
way rather than make the trifling saving. Satchel-bottom bags open 
out square at the bottom are a decided improvement on the old 
form. 

BANANAS* — ^The banana tree is a species of palm, a native 
of the West Indies, but now grown in every warm climate. It is 
the most prolific vegetable known — from thirty to forty plants grow- 
ing in a space forty feet square. The upper flowers are unproductive, 
the lower ones rapidly changing into an oblong-shaped fruit resem- 
bling a cucumber in size and shape. They grow in bunches, some of 
them containing as many as one hundred and sixty. The fruit is 
filled with a sweet, nutritious, custard-like juice, and is one of the 
chief articles of food for the inhabitants of tropical countries. It is 
preserved with sugar and with vinegar ; is used as bread, and when 
pressed and fermented, yields a^ spirituous drink resembling cider. 
The sap also makes an excellent wine. In flavor, the firuit resembles 
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the plantain-tree, bnt is much more agreeable and delicate. It neecl* 
but little cultivation — ^all that is necessary being to weed the space 
surrounding the trees from suckers. The fruit is generally brought 
into our markets in a partly green state, and ripened in dark, well- 
heated rooms. The trees bear fruit every six months, and continue 
to do so for many years. They are easily frozen, so that in cold 
weather they are packed very carefully, before shipping, to prevent 
them from spoiling. 

BAKING P0WDEB8 AND BBEAD PBEPABATIONS. 

There are a large number of baking powders and other preparations 
used in the making of fancy bread and pastry as substitutes for yeast. 
They are all necessarily compounds of an acid and an alkali which 
generate carbonic acid gas, ,and are usually made from cream of 
tartar and carbonate of soda or ammonia, in various quantities, 
according to the skill and scientific knowledge of the person com- 
pounding. These component parts should always, of course, be used 
in the exact proportion necessary to neutralize each other, or else the 
preparation cannot possibly be successful or effective. More or less 
flour is always mixed with these ingredients; but in the cheaper 
powders the flour largely predominates, and renders them compara- 
tively worthless. There should be about 85 J per cent, of acid and al- 
kaline combination to 9 J per cent, of flour, with a trace of chlorine and 
sulphuric acid in a good or standard baking powder. Cheap powders 
should always be avoided by the grocer, for the reason that they con- 
tain by far too great a proportion of starch or flour. The great 
advantage of these powders over yeast is the rapidity with which 
it forme the gasy thus enabling the baking to be done very much 
quicker. 

Yeast Powders. — ^In all preparations of yeast, the essential 
element is the yeast plant, a microscopical species of fungi. Ger- 
man or compressed yeast (introduced into the United States about 
twenty years ago), is generally used — the brewer's or fresh yeast 
being now virtually discontinued. The vitality of dry yeast is speed- 
ily destroyed by the action of heat, cold, chemical re-agents, falls, 
blows, bruises, or rough mechanical injuries. 

BABLEY. — ^Barley is one of the most useful of all our cereal 
products. In one or other of its forms, it is used as a preservative 
of health, as a cure in sickness, and as a restorative to the invalid. 
It has been cultivated from the remotest antiquity, as an article of 
diet. In early Greek and Roman writings, and in the Bible itself, 
frequent mention of it is found, not only as a food, but as a beverage 
— the liquid extract (beer), being a popular beverage among th& 
Greeks, Egyptians and ancient Germans. It is used and cultivated 
at the present time, in all temperate climates, as an article of food ; 
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though in. this country the grain is raised abnost exclusively for the 
use of breweries. Barley meal is used in the north of Europe for 
bread. There are several other purposes, however, to which thit 
nutritious and useful grain is adapted, viz. : 

Pot Barley — Or starch barley, which is prepared by simply 
removing the outer husk. 

Pearl Barley — (specially adapted for the consumption of in- 
valids, and for use in soups, stews, etc.), is prepared by removing 
both the inner and outer husks, cutting off a portion of the berry, 
and rounding and polishing it through a pair of peculiarly construct- 
ed millstones — the kernels having been previously steamed and dried. 

Patent Barley — Is a flour obtained by grinding the pearl 
barley, after its preparation in that form, and is devoid of the acrid 
taste which is present in the barley meal, by grinding the seed with 
its husks. 

Barley Sugar — ^Is a confection formed by a mixture of sugar 
with a decoction of barley. 

BARBEL. — ^The barrel of flour should contain 196 pounds ; 
pork or beef, 200 pounds (the standard of pork has been reduced to 
196 pounds) ; pickled beef, 306 pounds; hams (in barrels), 226 
pounds; butter, 224 pounds; soft soap, 256 pounds; wines or 
liquids, 32^ gallons ; tar, 26^ gallons. [See tables.] 

BABTEB. — ^Two or three centuries since (and in our country, 
even at the commencement of the present century) , Barter^ or ex- 
change in kind, was an accepted method of business transaction for 
all necessaries of life. It is indeed still very conmion, where money 
and banking facilities are scarce, as in the far west and north-west, 
and the more recently settled districts of our northern and western 
States and Territories. In all parts of the United States, country 
dealers are frequently obliged to take eggs, butter, and other dairy 
and farm produce in payment for sugar, starch, soap, etc., and when 
they can dispose of the produce quickly and at a fair price (and are 
not themselves paying too much for it) , the result to the local grocer 
will doubtless prove satisfactory. But there is a great risk in the 
matter which is frequently productive of serious results. The pro- 
duce may sell slowly, and so tie up capital ; it may deteriorate in 
quality or condition ; and again, the inmiense amount of extra labor, 
time and attention necessary to carry out such a system will more 
than eat up aU the profits. Besides, barter leads to a competition in 
buying wMch is far worse than aU the cutting to which the local 
tradesman ia subject in his ordinary business ; for the buyer who 
competes on produce, does not know the price at which the goods 
will sell in the city, and often finds he cannot realize his outlay after 
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all the charges are paid. No dealer can do two transactions for one 
profit ; bat few are capable of managing a double business, and, when 
goods are sold below their value or bought above it, it is well to let 
others control the market. The onlj principle which the retail deal- 
er can thrive on is, cash in buying and selling, as far as practicable ; 
credit, with great caution ; barter onlj in rare and exceptional cases. 

BEANS, — ^These are the leading vegetables in our market gar- 
dens, and are extensively cultivated throughout the country, being 
universally used as food, both in the green and ripe state. In the 
green state, they are known as string beans, and the pod and seed 
are both eaten. The Lima and Wax bean are deservedly popular 
species, and are favorites at all tables. When ripe, they are shelled, 
and are then known as dry beans, in which condition they can be 
kept for an indefinite period. Lima and string beans are canned in 
large quantities, and the former, after drjring, are often soaked in 
water, and sold in that state in our winter markets as fresh beans. 
In the early spring, string beans are largely shipped from the South 
to the Northern markets, where they find a ready sale. In the dry 
state, beans form an important article in the produce markets. The 
White Marrowfat is the variety generally cultivated to sell in a dry 
state. Besides the bush bean we have the pole bean, which grows 
to the height of ten feet, and requires training. The Lima is, how- 
ever, the best known, and was originally brought from India. The 
descriptions enjoying the "run'' of the market are the Northern 
Pea Bean, Yellow-eyes, Red Kidneys and German Beans, of each 
of which there are two or three grades of qualities. 

BEESWAX. — ^Beeswax is the material secreted by the bees, 
and of which their cells are manufactured. The wax, separated 
from the honey, is a valuable article of commerce. The honey being 
separated from the comb by pressure, or by means of a mechanical 
contrivance called the honey extractor, the residual wax is heated 
with water and stirred until it melts. It is then strained through a 
hair sieve into a vessel of cold water, where it solidifies into a thick 
yellowish cake. It is rendered white by the action of the sun and 
moisture. Purified beeswax is tasteless, colorless and odorless, in- 
soluble in water, and enters largely into the manufacture of candles 
and tapers, besides being used for domestic purposes, and by artists 
for modelling, etc. It is frequently adulterated with para£&ne and 
spermaceti. 

BEET. — This is one of our most extensively cultivated vegeta- 
bles, and is used for food by both man and beast. It is large, and 
extremely rich in sugar. In France and Germany, large quantities 
of sugar are manufactured from it, and known as Beet Root Sugar. 
The beet sugar manufacture is also rapidly increasing in America. 
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Beet root sngar is similar to that o1»taii)ed from the sugar cane, bat 
is inferior in its sweetening power. The boiled roots are a common 
article of diet in all civilized countries; and the young leaves 
(especially those of the white beet) , are boiled and eaten in the same 
manner as greens or spinach. 

BENZINE. — ^Benzine is a volatile oil prepared from petroleum, 
used for the removal of grease spots from wood and woollen cloth, 
and as a cleansing agent on type and other metallic surfaces. It 
removes the stain by dissolving the grease or fatty substances. It 
will also dissolve caoutchouc, gutta-percha, wax, camphor, etc. 
It is very inflammable, and any grocer keeping more than Ave gal« 
Ions upon the premises must effect a special insurance. 

BIRD FOOD, ETC.— There are a large number of articles 
Included under this term, which should be found in every grocery 
store calculated to supply local wants, especially in country towns 
and rural districts, at a distance from cities. It comprises Smyrna 
and Sicily Canary Seed, Russian Hemp Seed, English and German 
Rape Seed, Unhulled Rice or Paddy, Millet, Maw Seed, Cuttle Fish 
Bone, Washed Silver Gravel, Mocking-bird Food, Clover Seed, Hurd 
Grass, Orchard Grass, Blue Grass, Red Top Seed, Flax Seed, Yel- 
low Mustard Seed, Hungarian Seed, and Excelsior Bird Food, the 
prices and the names of dealers in which may be found in the weekly 
Price lists ot the New England Gbocer. The more important 
of these articles will be described in their alphabetical order. 

BLACKBEEET.— This well-known fruit is sold in large 
quantities in the early summer markets. It is made into jelly and 
jam, and from it is made Blackberry cordial, a pleasant astringent 
wine, used in bowel complaints, and for invalids. There are a great 
many varieties, all natives of the United States. The common black- 
berry grows abundantly in all parts of the United States, along the 
borders of fields and in woods. In some of the Southern States, 
large quantities of the berries are dried and sent to market. They 
are also canned to some extent, but the fruit is rather insipid. The 
fruit of the blackberry is not a true berry, but a collection of drupes 
or stone fruits on a fleshy basis. It grows on a bushy bramble all 
through woods and fields, and is much improved by cultivation. 

Dewberry — Is a fruit of the same species, but rather smaller, 
rounder and more juicy. It grows on a low, creeping bramble, and 
ripens several weeks before the blackberry. 

. Blackberry Brandy — Is the boiled juice of the fruit, with 
sufficient brandy in it to prevent fermentation. It is much used in 
all summer complaints. 

BLACKING* — ^A preparation used for the blacking of boots, 
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Bboes, etc. The principal ingredients are bone black, sweet oil, Tin« 
egar or sour beer, sugar or molasses, and a little sulphuric acid. 
There is also a higher grade of blacking, in which wax is used 
instead of molasses, which produces a softer and more durable polish, 
and excludes moisture better than the ordinary blacking. Blackiug 
is sold both in the paste and liquid form. Many varieties are in use, 
and differ in the proportion of the various ingredients used. Any 
blacking which will retain its oily consistence of a paste when ex- 
posed to the air, is superior to that which dries and becomes harsh. 
An excess of blacking is injurious to the leather on account of the 
acid present. For the production of a polish, a fine, soft brush is 
necessary, as a coarse one will scratch the polish. The last few 
years, a superior description of shoe polish (of which there are many 
manuifactures) , is sold in ornamental glass bottles by every shoe 
store and grocery store in the country. 

BLUEING* — ^An article used in washing clothes to avoid their 
yellowish tint, and give them a whiter color. Indigo is the original 
iorm, but Prussian blue dissolved in water by means of oxalic acid is 
generally used in the manufacture of liquid blue. Spanish Float 
Indigo is a high grade of indigo in lumps. Blueing is sold in many 
forms, especially since the introduction of the aniline dyes, which are 
largely used for the same purpose. Liquid blue is very apt to freeze, 
and should therefore be kept in a warm place to prevent the bursting 
of the bottles. It is sometimes prepared from the acid solution of 
indigo, and neutralized by the addition of carbonate of soda. It is 
sold in both liquid and paste formis, as well as in the powder. 

BOLOGNA SAUSAGE,— An article of food which takes its 
name from the town of Bologna, in Italy, where it was first pro- 
duced. It is properly made from bacon, veal and pork suet, chopped 
very fine and packed into a skin. The common imitations, made 
and sold so extensively in this country, are without the slightest sus- 
picion of veal, and consist mainly of tough and unsaleable beef taken 
from cattle too thin to cut up for market. 

BONDS OP SURETY. — Business, in these days, cannot 
possibly be done too cautiously. Every retail tradesman should 
therefore require from liis clerks and cashiers, book-keepers and 
managers, bonds of surety ; by which means many difficulties would 
be avoided. [For Business Forms, see Appendix.] 

BOBAX. — This is a combination of boracic acid and soda, and 
was formerly found abundantly on the shores of lakes in Thibet, 
Persia and India ; in South America, and on the lakes on the Pacific 
coast. Of late years, however, the large deposits in South-eastern 
California and Nevada are the chief sources of our supply. Borax 
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is a white salt, of a sweetish alkaline taste. The important practi* 
cal uses to which borax is put are almost innumerable. It is used in 
soldering, as it dissolves any oxide that may be on the surface of iron 
or other metal, thus presenting a clean surface which enables the 
solder to take effect ; it is used as a substitute for. and in the manu- 
facture of, soap ; it replaces washing soda in the kitchen ; is used as 
a preservative agent for butter and other food products ; is the chief 
element in shampooing liquids for cleansing the hair ; is a powerful 
ingredient in many medical preparations, and is destructive to moths, 
ants, cockroaches and other vermin. 

Borax Soap — ^Is a manufacture the main element in which is 
borax, and is the oldest and best known of our medicated soaps. 
There are, of course, many imitations, some of which are merely 
white soaps, with only just sufficient borax to justify the title. 

BKANDY. — ^A liquor obtained by distilling the fermented juice 
of the grape. In Europe, very little brandy is made from the pure 
grape, most of it being distilled from various wines. In the United 
States, it is distilled from the fermented juice of other fruits, such as 
the pear, apple, cherry and peach ; and also from rectified whisky 
made from Indian com, flavored by the addition of acetic ether, oil 
of cognac, tannin and burnt sugar (to give it a color) . Large quan- 
tities of inferior whisky are exported to France from this country, 
and returned, afler manipulation, to our ports as a sort of fictitious 
foreign brandy. In France, rum, beet-root spirits, and spirits from 
potatoes, are largely used in its manufacture. Brandies are distin« 
guished as pale and dark. When first distilled, the liquor is color* 
less, the pale amber tint it acquires being derived from the wood of 
the cask in which it is kept. New brandies are made to resemble 
old brandy by the addition of burnt sugar or other coloring matter. 
The best brandies are those obtained from the regions of Cognac and 
Armagnac, districts of France ; but a large proportion of those brands 
sold under that name are mere imitations. 

BBAWN. — ^A preparation of meat made from the head and 
belly-piece of a young pig, with the addition of ox-feet to make it 
gelatinous. It has long been a well-known dish in England, and 
has come into this country as a new article in canned meats. 

BRAZIL NUTS. — These grow on large trees in Brazil and, 
Guiana ; a number of them laid over each other in a regular manner 
in a large seed vessel (shaped like two bowls closed together) as 
large as a man's head, and so hard that a blow from a sledge ham* 
mer is required to break it. The seeds (or nuts as they are called) , 
are wrinkled and of triangular shape, with a hard shell and pure 
white kernel, of agreeable taste. They yield a large quantity of oil, 
which is used in South America for illuminating purposes. They are 
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also called Cream ntits and Para nuts. The annual consumption io 
the United States amounts to about 8,000,000 pounds. 

BREAD. — Bread made from wheaten flour forms the chief 
article of food throughout the civilized world. There is also Rye 
breads made from rye flour, which is darker and coarser than wheaten 
bread, and used principally by the Grerman population ; Com breads 
chiefly used in the Southern States, and eaten by the negroes in the 
form of Tioe cake, etc. ; Oraham bread or Brown bread, which in 
England and this country is made from unbolted wheat flour, or bran 
and flour mixed, is coosidered very healthy ; and New England or 
Boston Brown Breads made from a mixture of crushed rye, mo- 
lasses and other ingredients, forming a coarse, dark brown bread. 
Alum is sometimes added to flour, in the making of white bread, 
to increase its weight, as the alum retains a large proportion of 
water ; a mixture of potato starch and boiled rice is sometimes ad- 
ded for the same purpose. Alum may be detected in bread by dipping 
a piece in a weak solution of logwood, when a claret color will be 
produced if alum is present. 

BBETZEL. — ^A hard, brittle roll of bread, frequently mis- 
spelt Pretzel, twisted into the shape of the letter B, and commonly 
used by Germans in this country and in Germany, who eat it with 
their beer. 

BBICK TEA* — ^A term applied to tea shaped, by heavy pres- 
sure, into cakes, divided by indented lines into small squares, which 
are easily separated, and which expand when immersed in boiling 
water. It is claimed that tea in this form is compact, specially 
adapted for shipping and handling, and preserves its aroma more 
effectually. It has only recently been introduced into this country, 
but is not looked upon favorably, because of the readiness with which 
it could be adulterated, and the difficulty of detection. 

BBOM'A* — ^A nutritious, agreeable and favorite preparation for 
the breakfast table, made from the cocoa beans. Its chief feature is 
in the preservation of the aroma and soothing qualities of the cocoa 
bean, without the excess of fatty deposit found in some of the prepa- 
rations of cocoa. 

BB00M8. — ^These useful dome&cic utensils are made of various 
materials ; but most commonly of broom-com straw, a species of 
sorghum, introduced from Africa. The seeds are combed out by 
machinery, and the handles vary from the cheapest to the most ex- 
pensive woods. For their quality, the brooms depend not alone upon 
their material, but on the way in which they are put together. They 
should be securely fastened and wrapped with from two to six ties of 
twine or wire — the more the better. The com should be clean and 
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Cough. A broom has been recently patented, which has a detached 
handle, affording great facility for packing and shipping. There are 
also patent frames or broom racks^ for the convenience of retail 
dealers in displaying the brooms in their stores — a great improvemenl 
on the old-fashioned method of stacking them in old floor barrels. 

BBTJ8HES. — ^Brushes for domestic use are made from coarse 
hair, hogs' bristles, strips of whalebone or short wire, and fastened 
to a handle, either in one bunch or in separate tufts. The smallest 
brushes (and pencils) are made from the hair of the camel, badger, 
squirrel, goat, etc. Hogs' bristles are, however, the principal ma- 
terial used ; the white and better kinds being employed for hair, tooth, 
clothes and hat brushes, and also for the better class of paint brushes. 
The bristles are first selected according to color, and then arranged 
as to size, by passing them through combs of various widths. The 
paint brush, which is the simplest form of brush, is made by insert- 
ing full-length bristles between two projecting prongs in the handle, 
and securing them by a wrapping of twine, which is afterwards pro* 
tected by a coating of glue and red lead. Hair brooms and dusters 
are made by inserting tufts of bristles into a stock or head previously 
drilled with holes for their reception, the bores being triangular in 
shape. The root ends of the hair tufls are dipped into melted pitch, 
then bound with thread, and again dipped, and then inserted in their 
respective holes with a screw-like motion. This description of brush 
is usually made with full-length bristles; but where stiffness and 
strength is required, as in shoe, scrubbing and similar brushes, the 
tuft of bristles is doubled, so as to present both ends outward, and 
are then cut off square and even. The holes are drilled through a 
pattern board to insure uniformity. The tufls are fastened in their 
places by a loop of brass wire. The drawing wires are then covered 
with veneering, to strengthen and improve the appearance of. the 
brush ; and when it has been finished off, sand-papered and varnished, 
the ai*ticle is ready for sale. Brushes are also made by machinery. 
Woodbury's brush-making machine will make an ordinary scrub- 
brush in one minute ; and as in these the holes do not pass through 
the wood, no back is required. 

BUCKWHEAT. — ^This cereal is an annual plant, with a pur- 
ple stem from two to four feet high. It was first grown in Asia, and 
afterwards introduced into Spain by the Moors, but is now largely 
cultivated in the temperate regions of Europe and America. The 
plant is comparatively hardy, grows well on poor soil, and matures 
rapidly. It is sometimes raised for ploughing under as a manure^ 
and for its flowers as a bee pasture, though the honey is inferior ; 
but its principal use is in producing flour from the seeds from which, 
in Germany and Poland, a popular gruel is made ; and in the pro- 
vincial parts of France, it is made into a dark bread and cakes. 
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The grain is of a triangalar shape, and produces a dark flour of 
rather rank and bitter taste, which in this country and England is 
used in the manufacture of breakfast cakes or buckwheat cakes, as 
they are commonlj called. It forms an extremely nutritious diet for 
winter consumption, but if used to excess, is apt to cause eruptions 
on the skin. The demand springs up very quickly with the first 
frosts of winter, and ends with the approach of warm weather in the 
spring. It is mixed with middlings to diminish the strong taste of 
the buckwheat, to make the dough lighter and sweeter, and to make 
the cakes brown more readily on the griddle. 

BUSHEL. — ^A measure containing four pecks, or thirty-two 
quarts. The legal bushel of the United States contains 2150 42-100 
cubic inches of distilled water, weighing about 77^ pounds. Thf 
legal measure of various articles of merchandise is determined by 
weight. [See Tables of Weights and Measures.] 

BUTTER— Was used by the Hebrews as a food in the Biblical 
times ; but by the early Greeks and Romans only as an ointment ; 
and even at the present day, it is rarely used in the countries along 
the Mediterranean, being sold chiefly by the apothecaries. The fac- 
tory system of cheese-making — and its immediate outgrowth, the 
creamery system of butter-making — have very greatly improved the 
quality of the butter made in the United States. It is a very sensi- 
tive article, and absorbs any odor or flavor with which it comes in 
oontact, and must, therefore, be kept in a cool, dry chamber, where 
it will be free from all such damage. The taste and smell of rancid 
butter is due to the butyric acid which forms as it grows older. As 
will be seen in the weekly Price Lists of the New En6laki> GROCEBy 
the lump butter leads the market, and always commands a good sale, 
after which creamery, dairy, factory, dairy packed, and baker's but- 
ter (as it is called) , take their places in public estimation, in the order 
we have named. There is no article of more vital importance to the 
retail grocer than good butter ; but the great difficulty is in maintain- 
ing a standard grade in home-made, as it is only in the fdctory'TYvade 
article that perfect uniformity can be ensured. Butter is the fatty 
substance extracted from milk ; the milk used in this country being 
oolely that of the cow. The composition of the milk and cream, and 
consequently the quality and flavor of the butter, depends upon and 
▼aries with the breed, age and feed of the cow — all of which circum- 
stances must be taken into consideration in the making of butter. 
When milk is allowed to stand, the globules of fat rise to the surface 
and form a layer of cream. The component parts of cream may be 
thus tabulated : — Butter, 33.48 parts in 100 ; caseine, 2.62 ; sugar, 
1.56; salts, 0.72; water, 61.67. To procure the cream for the 
manufacture of butter, the milk is placed in a cellar, the temperature 
oif which is from 55^ to 60^ Fr. The cream having risen (the opera- 
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tion taking from twenty-five to thirty-six hours) , it is skimmed off 
and put into a stone jar until sufficient is accumulated to perform the 
process of churning. Special care should be taken not to keep the 
cream too long, as it impairs the quality of the butter and gives it a 
cheesy taste. The process of churning consists in the violent agita- 
tion of the cream by the action of a dasher, which causes the fat 
globules to unite, and finally to entirely separate from the watery 
residue, which is called butter- milk. No other form of chum has 
yet been invented superior to the old-fashioned dasher-churn. The 
operation of churning occupies from forty-five minutes to one hour. 
If the butter comes sooner, it is apt to be frothy ; and if much 
longer, it acquires a very disagreeable flavor. The butter is then 
washed in cold water, thoroughly worked or kneaded to expel the 
water, and made into rolls or moulded into prints, when required for 
immediate use. If it is to be kept for some time, it is packed in 
stone jars or wooden firkins (the latter being preferable for shipping) , 
and containing 56 or 100 pounds of butter in each vessel. About 
one ounce of salt (the purest made, either Ashton or Syracuse, made 
expressly for dairy use) , should be used to every pound so packed ; 
sugar and saltpetre are added to increase its keeping qualities. The 
leading butter factories adopt the following rule: — For every 22 
pounds of butter, 16 ounces of salt, one teaspoonful of saltpetre, and 
a tablespoonful of the best powdered white sugar. Butter made 
from the milk of cows fed on rich pasture is of a deep yellow color ; 
consequently poor and inferior butters are frequently colored with 
annatto, tumeric or carrot juice. The average quality of manu- 
factured butter contains 83 per cent, of pure fatty matter, 12 J per 
cent, water, 3 J per cent, common salt, 1-60 per cent, sugar of milk, 
and 1-40 per cent, of caseine and albumen. The ordinary way of 
adulterating butter is by adding a large quantity of salt, so that it 
may absorb an excessive amount of water, and also increase the 
weight. 

Artipiciai. Butter — Or oleomargarine, will be considered in 
its proper place. 

BUTTERNUT. — This article of dessert is the fruit of the 
juylaus dnereay a beautiful tree of from twenty to thirty feet in 
height. The fruit is oblong and clammy. The nut is thickly furrowed 
and sharply ridged, and about two inches in length. The kernel is 
sweet and pleasant, but from its abundance of oil, soon becomes 
rancid unless well dried. The half green fruit, gathered in June, 
and with its down removed, is used for making pickles. 

CABBAGE. — ^This descriptive name includes a large number 
of vegetables, dififering not only in appearace but in quality, such as 
Cauliflower, Kale, Brocoli, Brunels, Sprouts, etc. Of the common 
cabbage, there are numerous varieties differing but slightly, and 
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general! J grouped in two classes, viz., the early and laie cabbags, 
according to their time of ripening. Of early cabbage, the best are 
the £arl7 York, Jersej, Wakefield and Early Winningstadt. The 
principal late cabbages are the Drumhead, Flat Dutch, Mason, 
Drumhead Savoy and Red Dutch. The cabbage is a biennial plant ; 
during the first season perfecting its growth, and in the second the 
seeds are produced, and the whole plant perishes. As an article of 
food cabbage is not very nutritious, but eaten cold in the form of a 
ealid it is very wholesome. Large quantities are consumed by the 
Germans as Sauer Krauts [which see] . The solid part of the cab- 
bage-head is often cut into long shreds and eaten raw, with season* 
ing or mustard dressing, as ^^cold slaw.*' Bed cabbage is generally 
used for pickling. 

CADDY. — ^A small chest or box for keeping tea. Many gro- 
cers re-pack their teas in such caddies, which are made in various 
small sizes, in imitation of Chinese chests, and are shipped in nests 
(one inside the other) . 

CAMPHOR. — ^This is a concrete, volatile product, obtained 
from different plants, especially those of the Laurel family. The 
greater portion of the camphor of commerce is obtained from the 
Camphor laurel or Camphor tree ; a native of China, Japan, For« 
mosa, and later introduced into the West Indies and Java. The tree 
grows to a large size, has evergreen leaves, yeUowish white flowers 
in panicles or tufs, and a fruit somewhat resembling a black currant. 
All parts of the tree possesses the odor of camphor, and yield this 
article when cut into small pieces and distilled. Borneo or Sumatra 
camphor^ known as Hard camphor, is obtained from a tree native to 
those places. It is found in its fissures and cavities in a solid state, 
and can only be got at by felling the tree and picking out the frag- 
ments of the gum in small pieces. Each tree yields on the average 
about twenty pounds weight of camphor. It is of much better qual- 
ity than the common camphor, for which reason it is seldom seen in 
Europe and America, but is reserved for home consumption. The 
same tree produces, when yoimg, a pale yellow liquid known as oil 
of camphor, which is generally supposed to be the camphor in its in- 
cipient or immature condition. It is considered extremely valuable 
as an external remedy for rheumatism. Camphor has a somewhat 
bitter and pungent taste; a strong, pungent and penetrating odop 
which is extremely noxious to troublesome insects ; and it is much 
used in preserving specimens in natural history, clothing, furs, etc. 
When exposed to the air it rapidly vaporizes ; it is highly infianmia- 
ble, burning with considerable smoke and flame. It is used in medi- 
cine both internally and externally as a stimulant ; in small doses 
OS an anodyne and antispasmodic ; in large doses it is a narcotic poi- 
son. Its alcoholic solution, and the various liniments of which it 
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fonns a conspicuous part, are much used as external applications for 
spasms, bruises, chilblains and chronic rheumatism. The impor- 
tations of crude camphor into the United States aggregate nearlj 
1,250,000 pounds annuallj. 

CANAEY-SEED.— The seed of the Canary grass, which 
grows in the Canary Islands, has been naturalized in Europe and 
Great Britain where it grows abundantly, and is more sparingly cid- 
tivated in the United States. The seed is used as the food of cage- 
birds. In the Canary Islands it is used as an article of food by the 
natives, as it contains a large quantity of farina which is very nutri- 
tious. It is largely mixed with rape and other seeds to cheapen it, 
but the unadulterated article is much preferable for the purposes de- 
signed. A fine flour is made from this seed which is employed as 
dressing in fine cotton goods, and for finishing of silken fabrics. The 
importations of Canary-seed amount to more than 50,000 bushels 
annually. 

CANDLES. — Before the introduction of gas and petroleum oil 
into common use, candles were the common household lights. They 
are still used to a very considerable extent, because they are the safest 
and most convenient form of portable light. They are made of tal- 
low, paraffine, wax and spermaceti, and are sometimes colored with 
aniline dyes. They were formerly prepared chiefly from tallow and 
spermaceti, by the process known as dipping. The wicks were first 
dipped into the warm liquid tallow until saturated, and then lifted 
and hung upon frames until cold, when they were again dipped, and 
the process continued until the desired size was reached. This pro- 
cess has been replaced by that of moulding, in which the melt- 
ed material is poured into moulds of glass, tin or metal, in the 
centres of which the wicks have previously been stretched. The tcHn 
low candles are the most common form, as they are more easily and 
cheaply made, but they burn away so much more rapidly, that other 
forms of candles are really less expensive. Adamantine candles are 
made of tallow from which the glycerine has been extracted by chem- 
ical process, leaving only the pure stearine. These are very excellent 
candles, and great favorites with the public. Paraffine candles have 
of late advanced considerably in popular favor. It makes a clear 
candle, resembling wax, and gives a very good, pleasant light. A 
little stearine is usually mixed with it, as the pure paraffine is apt to 
droop or bend when warm. Spermaceti candles are made from sper* 
maceti, which is formed in the cavities of the head of the sperm 
whale, and are the best candles in common use. Wax candles are 
much more expensive, but not much better than other grades of can* 
dies. They are difficult to mould, on account of the wax adhering to 
the inside of the moulds ; they are consequently made by dipping, and 
by pouring the wax over the wicks, until a sufficient thickness is ob- 
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tained, and then forming the candle bj rolling between marble or 
hard wood slabs. They are also sometimes formed by drawing them 
through a machine constructed for the purpose, in the same way as 
wire is drawn. It has, however, recently been found that wax can- 
dles may be successfully moulded by the use of glass moulds, which, 
when the candles are to be withdrawn, are dipped for a moment in 
warm water, which causes the glass to expand sufficiently to looses 
the candles and allow of their being readily extracted. The charac- 
ter of the wick is of great importance in the manufacture of candles, 
and much care is needed to adjust the size of the wick to the weight 
of the candle, and to determine the character of wick which shall 
give the best results with each variety of candle made. An impor* 
taut discovery has recently been made by De Milly, that by soaking 
the wicks in a weak solution of boracic acid, the formation of a mush- 
room of unconsumed wick might be entirely prevented. The wicks 
are soaked for two or three hours in a bath, holding in solution one 
and a half per cent, of boracic acid, and one and a half per cent, of am- 
moniac sulphate, after which the wick is dried and singed in a lamp 
flame, to remove the little filaments of adhering cotton. This discov- 
ery has been of great importance to the candle-making industry, in- 
creasing, as it does to an immense amount, the value of the candles 
and the extent to which they are used. Hotel candles are merely the 
ordinary tallow candles, of about half the usual size. 

CANNED GOODS. — The preservation of fruits, vegetables, 
fish and meats, by hermetically sealing them in cans, is by no means 
a new process ; but the developments and improvements which have 
transformed that process into a vast and vitally important industry, 
is comparatively recent. During the Mexican war, it received its 
first impetus as a bona fide business in the United States, and during 
the Rebellion it expanded into a leading industry. To-day the list of 
articles preserved by canning are almost countless, and includes fish, 
meat, poultry, chowders, plum puddings, sauces, and fruits and veg- 
etables of all kinds. Custom has done away with most of the preju- 
dice arising from fear of poisoning, but there is great room for care 
in the canning of acid fruits or vegetables. Some goods are now 
packed in tin cans coated with paraffine wax, and the custom of 
soldering on the outside only is now very general. Most articles, 
when properly canned, are kept in as good a condition as when fresh, 
and in the case of lobster and crab meat, the advantage is very 
marked on the side of the canned article, as the lobsters and crabs 
which are carried to the cities and crawl around in the sun for hours, 
are generally half-dead before they reach the consumer; and, as 
Paddy says — "they have to be killed to save their lives I" — while 
the tinned meat, being prepared in the neighborhood of where they 
are caught, is firm, fresh and in full flavor. The immense consump- 
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tion of canned salmon all over the world shows how well fish can be 
packed. 

Domestic canning has become an indispensable part of house- 
hold economy; but the canning for market has now grown to 
be so absolutely essential to the existence of the Produce, Pro- 
vision and Grocery sections of American commerce, that without it, 
her trade in these productions, both for export and home consump- 
tion, would be speedily annihilated. In canning for market, the 
division of labor is so nicely adjusted, and the employment of ma- 
chinery so extensive and complete, that the cost of the products and 
the time and labor expended, is brought to its lowest minimum. 
These factories generally put up a large variety of the legion of arti- 
cles destined to undergo the canning process, so that operations can 
be carried on from years' end to years' end. In the prosecution of 
the process, the entire exclusion of air from the cans is the chief 
object, and all operations tend to that end. Of course a very large 
number of people are employed, and every operation has to be con- 
ducted with the utmost rapidity. A brief description of the process 
in the canning of fruit and sweet com may prove interesting to our 
readers : In many of the peach canning factories for instance, the 
fruit is piled on the upper floor, thrown into hoppers, and conducted 
to tables on the lower floor, the cans being filled by placing them 
imder the hopper and pressing the fruit in with the fingers. The cans 
are then passed to another table, where syrup — about one pound of 
gugar to a gallon of water — is filled in, and time given to allow the 
air between the peaches to escape. The cans are then cleaned from 
the syrup spilt on the sides and passed to the tinmen, who put on the 
circular covers, rapidly soldering them down. Each can has a small 
hole on the top to allow the air to escape, and after the cover is on 
this hole is soldered up. The cans are then placed in a rack and 
lowered into a tank of water, which can be heated by steam. As the 
temperature increases, the imperfect cans are detected by the escape 
of air, and are taken out. The water is then raised to a boiling 
point, which is continued for half an hour, more or less, according to 
the size and kind of the peaches. After being boiled, the cans are 
allowed to cool slightly, and are then vented by opening the prick- 
hole in the cap, which allows the steam to escape ; and immecUately 
closing it again, when the cans have cooled. If all right, the head will 
snap in by a slight pressure, showing that there is a good vacuum. 
The cans are then placed in the store-room, and labels put on them 
when sold. 

In canning tomatoes they are first slightly scalded, so as to 
remove the skin, and when peeled are thrown into pans to allow some 
of the watery portion to drain off. They are then packed in cans, 
and a little syrup added, made of water, sugar and salt, and are 
mibsequently sealed, tested and boiled as before described. 
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The canning of corn is more difficult, though similar in opera- 
tion. The com is boiled, cut from the cob, put into cans, and the 
spaces being fiUed with a little sjrup of sugar and salt, the can is 
soldered tight. The cans are then boiled in a solution of chloride of 
calcium or refuse frt>m salt-works. This solution has a much higher 
boiling point than water. After being boiled for several hours, the 
cans are taken out and vented, again soldered up and returned to 
the bath for another boiling of several hours' duration, when thej 
are taken out and the process is complete. 

Canned soups are put up bj many of the most prominent 
packers. 

The canning of shrimps is a very delicate process, but it has 
been brought to perfection. 

The New England dish of baked beans is now very eztensivelj 
canned. 

Brawn [see article thereon], has been quite generallj introduced 
to the trade, and meets with considerable sale to saloon-keepers. 

The multitude of packers, and the great variation in the quality 
of goods packed, have caused a very general demand for a guarantee 
of one year on all canned goods. The subject has been persistently 
agitated in the New England Grocer and the grocery press gen- 
erally, and the leading packers of the country have agreed to guaran- 
tee their goods* Defective canned goods are known as 

Swells — ^which, on account of their growing frequency of oo» 
currence, are becoming of grave importance to those who handle 
canned goods, and we would warn grocers when they are making 
purchases not to omit to demand guarantees against the goods be- 
coming unsound. The ' 'Swells'* are usually caused by imperfect cook- 
ing of the fruit in packing, so that the oxygen is not entirely expel- 
led. Sometimes, also, they are caused by an almost imperceptible 
leak in the can which admits the oxygen. Whenever the grocer finds 
a "Swell" among his cans, he should take it for granted that it is 
unsound, and return it at once to the wholesale dealer without open- 
ing, who, in his turn, can demand a rebate from the packer. 

The chief items in Canned goods, now having the "run of the 
markets," comprise : Corned Beef, Ox-Tongues, Potted Tongue, Pot- 
ted Beef, Lunch Tongues, Turkey and Tongue, Boneless Turkey, 
Boneless Chicken, Roast Beef, Boiled Beef, Ox-Tail Soup, Chicken 
Soup, Ham, English Brawn, Green Turtle Soup, Pigs* Feet, Tender- 
loin, Potted Ox-Tongue, Potted Ham, Tripe, Kidney Soup, Minced 
Collops, Minced Steak, Clipped Dried Beef, Mock Tiulle Soup, Im- 
proved Smoked Dried Beef (Boston brand). Rolled Ox-Tongue, Blue 
Cross Pickles, Queen Olives, Baby Olives, Potted Turkey, Potted 
Chicken ; Walnut, Tomato and Mushroom Ketchups ; Capers in three 
grades; Apples, Apricots, Asparagus, Blueberries, Blackberries; 
Beans — ^Lima, String, Champion and Baker ; Sweet Com, Cherries, 
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CkunSy Lobster, Crab, Mackerel, OTBters, Plums ; Peas— Harrows, 
Early Jane and Sifted ; Pears, Peaches, Pineapples, Qoince, Succb- 
tash, Salmon, Tomatoes, Raspberries, Strawberries, Sardines, Pump« 
kins. Squash, Standard and Extra Yellow Peaches, Standard Bart- 
lett Pears, Dessert Fruits (assorted), and Horse Radish Flour. 

CAPERS— Are fiower-buds of the Caper bush which grows in 
ooontries along the Mediterrean Sea. They are put up as pickles, 
the smaller and better ones being packed in bottles, and the coarser 
ones in casks, and are extensively used as ingredients of sauces for 
boiled meats. The buds of one or two plants are sometimes substi- 
tuted for capers. Copper is sometimes added to improve their color, 
although it renders them poisonous. Its presence may be detected 
by inserting a polished iron rod, the surface of the rod becoming 
coated with copper if it is present. 

CABAMEL8. — ^A species of chocolate candy, which is soft 
when fresh, but soon hardens. They are very nicely put up for the 
trade in tin boxes. 

CABAWAT SEEDS.— The seeds of the Caraway plant are 
cultivated in Europe and America. They are highly aromatic, used 
as flavoring in cooking and confectionery, and are employed in the 
preparation of perfumes, scented soups and liquors. 

CAKBOLIC ACID.— This is a sold substance obtamed from 
the products of Coid Tar by distillation. It is a powerful disin- 
fecting agent, and, in its pure state, its use is entirely confined to the 
use or authorization of the medical faculty, being employed by them 
in various ways as a remedial agency. Mixed with other substan- 
ces so that it may not be improperly used, it has beome, under the 
title of Impure Carbolic Add^ one of the most effective and indis- 
pensable purifiers in the domestic circle. It can only be used exter- 
nally, in the dressing of wounds, in the dispersion and correction of 
noxious effluvia, or in arresting the process of decomposition in de- 
composing vegetable and animal matter. Various preparations of 
this disinfectant are, or should be, found in all the grocery establish* 
ments of our towns and cities. 

CARROTS. — ^The common Carrot is a biennial plant, a native 
of the East, but now naturalized in this country. It is cultivated 
for its root, which is used in soups and stews, and also boiled and 
eaten as a vegetable. The juice is sometimes emqloyed on the farm 
to give color to butter. A French variety of carrot, quite small, is 
put up in cans and jars, and, to some extent, imported into this coun- 
try. Carrots are also raised as food for animals. 

CASAYA OR MANDIOC. [See Tapioca.] 
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CASSIA BARK— Sometimes called China cinnamon, is a 
tree growing from forty to fifty feet hi^h, and coltiyated in China and 
other Eastern coontries, as wtU as in Brazil. The China cassia it 
the best of all the cassias. The bark is very similar to cinnamon, 
both in appearance and quality, but is thicker, coarser, and less sweet 
and delicate in flavor. As it is cheaper than cinnamon, it is largely 
nsed in its place, and also to adolterate the true article. Cassia bark 
is furtlier distinguished from cinnamon by being more brittle and <^ 
less fibrous texture ; it is not so pungent, and hftf more of a mudlagi* 
nous or gelatinous quality. 

CASSIA BUDS— Are the dried flower-buds of the same 
trees which yield Cassia bark. In appearance they resemble doves, 
the flavor being similar to that of the bark. The best come from 
China, and are rounder. The annual importation of cassia to the 
United States exceeds 1,750,000 pounds. 

CASTOB-OIL.— OZeum rteini, is a fixed oil obtained from the 
Castor-oil plant. It is a native of Asia, but has become naturalised 
in most of the warmer parts of the earth. It varies much in size 
and habit ; in Africa it is a tree, while in Europe and the Northern 
States of America it is an annual, varying from three to ten feet in 
height. It is often grown in gardens, where it is very omamentaL 
Th9 seeds are about the size of a small bean, oval, the surfacie 
smootfi, shining and beautifully marbled. The oil is obtained from 
the seeds by heat or pressure, or by both combined. It is of better 
quality when obtained by pressure without the aid of heat, and is 
then known as cold-pressed oil. The quality also depends upon the 
stage of maturity of the seeds, and the variety of the plant from 
which they are obtained. In India, large quantities are extracted by 
boiling the seeds ; but the oil is dark in color, irritating and unfit to 
be used in medicine, though it is extensively used there as a lamp oil. 
When pure, castor-oil is of a light, yellow color, slightly viscid ; the 
best being almost limpid ; of nauseous odor and oily taste. The best 
castor-oil is one of the mildest of purgatives ; in doses of one or two 
tea-spoonsfuls it is a gentle laxative, while a dose of a table-spoonful 
will almost always open the bowels freely. The chief objection to its 
use is its repulsive taste, which some attempt to obviate by putting it 
into hot coffee or spiced syrup, or making it into an emulsion with 
liquor potassse and spicing ; others take it in soda water. It is also 
used, in some localities, as axle-grease. The manaufacture of castoi 
oil is carried on extensively at^t. Louis, Mo., the beans being grown 
in Southern Illinois and Missouri. 

CATSUP — Spelled also Catchup and Ketchup. — ^Properly tht 
juice extracted from salted mushrooms, afterwards boiled in spice^ 
but really made from tomatoes, green walnuts and other fruits be 
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flide mushrooms — ^by boiling them till 90ft, passing them Hhrongh a 
fine sieve and seasoning them to taste with a variety of spices and 
condiments. It is one of the most popular and pleasant sauces in 
our markets, and is sold either in bottles or in bulk. 

CAULIFLOWEE.— A varifty of the common cabbage, of 
which, unlike the other kinds, the leaves are not eaten. The parts 
used are the flower-buds and the stalks of the plants, which have 
been transformed by cultivation into a compact, rounded head, of a 
white color and of delicate flavor. Besides being boiled for the ta- 
ble, they make excellent pickle, and are always found in the mixed 
pickles of the grocery stores. Two crops of cauliflowers may be 
raised in the season ; one in June and the other in Autunm. 

," CAYENNE, — Cayenne Pepper is chiefly derived from two 
species of Pepper-plants, called Caunuum and Cfrutescans. It is 
an annual herbaceous plant, gtows in very poor soil, and is cultiva? 
ted in most parts of the world. It grows two or three feet high, and 
bears a pod of a conical form recurved at the end ; green when im- 
mature, but bright scarlet or orange when it ripens. It is used in 
the green state for pickling and in medicine ; when ripe, dried and 
ground into powder to make cayenne pepper. In England, the dried 
berries kept in the shops are called ChUies. In Mexico, and other 
warm countries of this continent, the Bed-pepper is one of the neces- 
saries of life. The common people, living mostly upon vegetable 
food, use this stimulant freely, and it forms an accompaniment to 
every meal. The cayenne of commerce is shamefully adulterated 
with red lead and vermilion, or sulphuret of mercury, all deadly 
poisons. ^ They are added to keep up the color and increase the 
weight. Ochres, salt, ground turmeric and rice are the other adul- 
terating ingr^ents. 

CEREALS — ^Are all the species of grass which bear grain food, 
such as wheat, corn, rye, oats, rice, etc. 

CELEBY.— The leaf stalks of this plant, when blanched (this 
process being required in order to be rendered more palatable, and 
which is accomplished by ridging the plants with earth until they be- 
come whitened) , is used as a salad and an appetizer. The smaller 
or dwarf varieties are much superior to the large kinds. It is some- 
times marketed as early as August, but reaches its prime late in the 
season — from January to March. Celery has a sweetish and aro- 
matic taste, and if its health-giving qualities were known, would be 
much more widely used as an article of food. 

CHALK* — Chalk is a soil, pliable, earthy imneral, consisting 
chiefly of carbonate of calcium. It is imported from England, and 
principally used for educational purposes, such as marking on the 
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blackboard, drawing crayons, etc. Thej are made into the lattet 
form by the addition of wax, varions pigments, etc. 

CHAMPIGNONS— The French name for mushrooms, which 
are canned and imported into this country from France, where mush- 
rooms are much more generally appreciated, more extensively used, 
and more carefuly cultivated ifaian in this country. 

CHAB6E8.— These items in the wholesale dealer's bill often 
lead to considerable dispute, but a tradesman of ordinary business 
ability should understand positively whether he buys his goods in the 
store, or delivered in the depots, or freight free to their destination. 
The charge of porterage or hauling to the depot is usually a fair one, 
although the rate is sometimes open to question. Merchants should 
be exact and reasonable in making charges, and then adhere firmly to 
them, because if quickly waived, the retailer is convinced that they 
were unjust ; and retailers should net er dispute them unless certain 
of their ground. Grocery goods are generally sold in store, and, 
when extra packages are required, they are usually charged. 

CHEDDABr. — ^A name derived from the cheese originally 
made in Cheddar, England, and in the United States' markets is 
used by the trade to designate a small, high cheese. 

CHEBBIES. — Cultivated cherries are of many varieties, and 
come of two distinct species, both of which are found growing wild 
in the woods of England, and is acclimated in this country. They 
are eaten both raw and in the cooked state. In the forests of France 
they are made the ingredient of soup. They are also put up in cans, 
or, being stoned and dried, become the pitted cherry of commerce. 
The most esteemed variety of this fruit is the wax cherry^ a beautiful 
cherry of light color, with rosy cheeks, about the size of the ordinary 
red or black cherry, named from its beautiful waxy appearance. 
They generally arrive in market in May. Cherries are a very useful 
dessert fruit, and are used in pies and puddings. Many liquors are 
made from or flavored with them — such as cherry brandy, kirsch- 
wasser, ratalia and maraschino, and are also applied to medicinal 
uses, for cough mixtures, etc. They are dried and canned exten- 
sively for export trade and home consmnption. 

CHEESE. — Cheese is the compressed and of coagulated milk, 
caused by the addition of some acid (usually a rennet) , separating 
the curd from the whey, and pressing it in suitable moulds. Color- 
ing matter and salt is added in the process of manufacture. Very 
great care is needed to preserve the most perfect cleanliness in all 
parts of the process of cheese making — milk being such an extremely 
sensitive fluid as to absorb with the greatest readiness any taint with 
which it may come in contact, either in the containing vessels or 
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those that may exist in the air. The air of the dairy should there* 
fore be pure and cool, and all yessels used should be scalded in boil- 
ing water as soon as emptied, and left to dry in the direct rays of the 
sun. Afler the cheese is pressed, it is taken to the curing room where 
it 18 rubbed thoroughly with fresh melted butter, and is then turned 
once a day, and repeatedly rubbed with butter until it is cured. The 
curing room should be kept at a constant temperature of about sev- 
enty degrees, and should be dimly lighted to keep out flies and avoid 
the chemical action of light upon the curing cheese, at the same time 
securing perfect ventilation. 

Beside the " whole milk cheese, " which is supposed to be 
the standard product of the dairy, there are many "skim-milk" 
cheei^es made at the creameries and elsewhere in this country, in 
which the evening's milk is set and the cream skimmed from it 
in the morning and used to make butter, whilst the skim-nulk is 
added to the morning's milk and made into cheese. 8kim-milk 
cheese is also made from milk, aU of which has been skimmed, but 
it is hard and of very poor quality. It is, however, very largely 
manufactured in England, and is used by the laborers in some coun- 
tries as a substitue for, and to the almost entire exclusion of, meat. 

Cream cheeses are sometimes made of pure cream, as the famous 
Neufchatel cheese made in France, of cream thickened by heat and 
compressed in a mould. It is esteemed a great delicacy, but is diffi- 
cult to preserve in go6d condition. Cream Cheddar is made by ad- 
ding the cream from one milking to the whole milk of the next, in 
the proportion of one quart of cream to ten of milk, and the whole is 
then treated much the same as in the process of making whole milk 
cheese, but is handled with still greater care ; and when placed in 
the hoop is pressed by its own weight, only being turned four or five 
times a day until sufficiently firm to be bandaged and taken to the 
curing room. 

All varieties of cheese are frequently colored, annatto being very 
commonly used to give an orange yellow color, while many English 
cheeses are given a greenish hue by the use of sage ^d various lunds 
of grass. All the foreign cheeses, however, have been successfully 
imitated by American manufacturers — ^the latter being in quality and 
fiavor equally good with the original, and frequently very difficult to 
distinguish from the imported. Some of the most famous European 
cheeses are, the Cheddar; the NeufchcUelj a French cheese made from 
pure cream ; Cheshire and Double Ghucester^ made from the whole 
milk ; Single Gloucester, from half new and half skimmed milk ; 
StUton and Wiltshire; Oonda cheese is made in Holland by curdling 
the milk with muriatic acid instead of renet, in order to exclude 
mites. Edam cheese is a firm, rich cheese, almost perfectly round, 
about the size of a cocoanut, and is painted red. Limbwrger cheese* 
mostly esteemed by Germans and Hollanders, is ripened by slow 
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hcftt during its mannfactare. It has been estimated that in 1872, 
2,000,000 pounds of Limburger cheese were made and sold in this 
comitry. Pineapple Cheese — A fine grade of cheese, generally im- 
ported and made in the form of that fruit. Dealers should tell their 
customers to cut a Pineapple cheese so that the upper portion will 
remain as a lid, while the inside is cut out as needed, preserving both 
the cheese and its shape. Schweitzer or Stvisa cheese is a strong, 
tough cheese, largely made and eaten bj our German-American 
people ; it has a strong odor. The best Italian cheese is Parmesan, a 
strong skim-milked article. In France, Roquefort is the high grade. 
In Switzerland, Oruyere and Neuchatel — ^the later is made in half- 
pound size from goats' milk and imported while fresh ; Oruyere is 
skimmed cows' milk flavored with herbs. 

As an article of food cheese is very nutritious, but when eaten in 
large quantities it burdens the digestive organs, though when taken 
in small quantities as a condiment, it stumulates and aids the diges- 
tion of rich food and desserts. The amount of cheese produced an- 
nuaUy in the United States is about 2,250,000 pounds — ^much the 
larger portion of which is made in factories, of which there are about 
2,200. 

The care of cheese in the store is often neglected. In warm 
weather they should be kept in a cool, dry place, and be frequently 
inspected and turned over in their boxes. If they show signs of 
swelling, it is well to pierce them with a wire to give vent to the gas, 
which can afterwards be expelled by gently pressiure on the swollen 
portion. All mould or mites on the top of the cheese should be 
neatly scraped off, the surface rubbed with a little sweet oil after- 
wards ; and if the loose sheet or plate which lies on the top and bot- 
tom of the cheese is damp, it should be replaced by a clean and dry 
one. 

CHESTNUTS.— The chestnut is a handsome tree, found in 
Europe, Asia and North America. It attains a great size, growing 
to the height of sixty to eighty feet in ^hj or sixty years. Its tim- 
ber is very valuable, and is used for many purposes, making excellent 
casks, and being extensively used in this country in the manufacture 
of cigar boxes. The nuts are enclosed in a hard and prickly shell or 
burr, each burr containing from one to three nuts, compressed or 
fattened on one or both sides. Chestnuts form an important article 
of food in some parts of France, and also in many of the mountain- 
ous regions of Europe where wheat cannot be raised. The nuts are 
eaten either raw, steamed, boiled or roasted; they are sometimes 
kiln-dried, so as to preserve them for seasons of scarcity. Ground 
and reduced to a powder, they make a good bread ; and thoroughly 
washed, they i^aake a good substitute for chocolate. They ripen with 
the first frost, the chestnut flowering in June, 'and yielding fruit in 
October. Th^ American chestnut is smaller and sweeter than the 
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Spanish ehestnut. There is also a very small dwarf variety of the 
Ajoierican chestnut caOed the Chincapin. Chestnut flour is called 
Polenta; is highly nutritious, and is cooked in the same manner aa 
our Corn-meal c£^es or Pone. 

CHICORY.— This is a plant of the Dandelion family, grow- 
ing wild in most parts of Europe, and, to a moderate extent, in 
America. Its root, for the sake of which it is cultivated, is like a 
large white carrot ; afler being washed and cut into pieces about half 
an inch long, it is kiln-dried and roasted, the same as coffee. It is 
then ground and used as a substitute for, and adulteration of, coffee* 
Even chicory itself, cheap as it is, is grossly adulterated with carrots^ 
turnips, oak-bark tan, acorns, horse-chestnuts, roasted beans, black 
walnut or mahogany sawdust, etc. The importations of chicory, in 
its various forms into this country, amount to about 5,000,000 
pounds per annum, at an average value of four cents per pound. 

CHLOBIDE OF LIME— Is a valuable disinfecting agent, 
and an absolute necessity in every household. When dissolved in 
the proportion of one pound to six gallons of water, and sprinkled 
about the house, it will disperse all offensive smells ; will prevent de^ 
composition in dead animal matter ; and is also an efficient cleansing 
agent when applied as a lotion to wounds, ulcers and other open sores* 

CHOCOLATE.— This article is prepared from the seeds of the 
cacao tree, a native of South America, Mexico and the West Indies. 
It is evergreen, and grows to the height of from twelve to sixteen 
feet. Its fruit resembles a cucumber, and is five or six inches in 
length and three inches in diameter, each pod containing from twenty 
to forty beans, arranged in rows, about the size of the sweet almond. 
The fruit matures for gathering in June and December. Before the 
Spaniards landed in Mexico, the natives made a sort of beverage of 
the seeds, flavoring it with allspice or vanilla. The Mexicans call 
this drink Chocolate from which the term Chocolate is taken. The 
cacao beans are reduced to a paste, and mixed with sugar and a va- 
riety of spices, such as cinnamon, cloves, vanilla, etc., and moulder}, 
into cakes for eating. It makes a pleasant and nutritious oRik 
when dissolved in milk or hot water. It is also extensively used in 
cooking,' confectionery, etc. Cooking chocolate is made with little or 
no sugar, while for all other purposes, more or less sugar is always to 
be added. Good chocolate should be smooth in form, not gritty when 
broken, and should leave no sediment when dissolved. It is largely 
adulterated with rice meal, oat meal, flour, potato starch, roasted 
hazel nuts, etc., all of which adulterations may be determined by 
means of the microscope. It is colored with annattp and other dyes. 
The cocao mbsroi commerce are the bruised and broken seeds of th# 
cacao, but the mass is more difficult of solution than chocolate. 
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Cacao Shells — ^Improperly spelled Coeaa^ is the tliin shell 
which covers the beans, and which is separated before they are 
ground and reduced to a powder. These shells are used as a substi- 
tute for chocolate, and are preferred by many people. 

Bboma — ^Is the name given to a certain preparation of chocolate. 

The importations of the Cacao bean, in its crude form, into thib 
country (exclusive of the numerous fancy varieties of eating choco- 
late, confectionery, etc.), annually aggregate about 6,000,000 
pounds, at a gross value of $630,000. 

CHOW-CHOW. — ^A mixture of pickled vegetables, of various 
kinds (cauliflower, capsicum, string-beans, gherkin, onion, etc.) in 
mustard. 

CHOWDER. — ^A dish composed of fish, pork, onions, biscuit, 
etc., stewed together, and much appreciated on the New England 
coast, where clam-chowder and fish-chowder parties are acknowledged 
institutions. It now enters the trade as an article of canned goods. 

CHUTXET. — A condiment of East Indian origin, based on 
mangoes, and very highly seasoned with various spices. It is rapidly 
gaining public favor in the United States. 

CIDEB. — Cider is the expressed juice of the apple, whether 
fermented or unfermented, and is obtained by chopping them and 
grinding them to a pulp, and then by subjecting them to pressure in 
a mill, when a dark liquid is obtained, which almost immediately be- 
gins to ferment, and in a few days becomes the clear, amber-colored 
liquid known to commerce as ^^ sweet dder.'' If great care is not 
taken to preserve it, it quickly turns sour, and becomes '^ hard cider." 
The best kinds of vinegar, known as ^^ cider apple vinegar," are 
made directly from dder, by simply putting it in a warm place aiid 
allowing it to ferment. On purchasing cider, if the head of the cask 
is swollen by pressure from within, a hole should be bored in order 
to relieve the pressure and prevent leakage. It should be kept in the 
coolest part of the cellar, as otherwise it is apt to sour after being 
tapped. At a temperature of about 75^ it will gradually become 
vinegar. It is sometimes made into an imitation of champagne^ 
and actually sold for that article. 

CI6AB8. — Grocers, especially country dealers and those who 
handle wines in the cities, are adding Cigars and Tobaccos to their 
stocks. The brand, size and color of cigars are peculiar. The brand 
is generally the factory mark, eax;h manufacturer having a myriad of 
brands. The sizes or styles are frequently confounded with the brand. 
They are designated by such terms as Londres, Londres Chico, Con- 
chas, Begalia Londres, Beina Victoria, etc., signifying simply the 
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8^16 of the dgar, without any reference to its quality. To indicate 
the color of a cigar there are four principal classifications, viz : Col- 
orado-Claro, which is light brown; Colorado, a medium grade; 
Cdorado-Maduro, a dark brown ; Maduro, the darkest brown. The 
grade or selection of cigars appertaining to each size or style is repre- 
sented by the marks, "flor," *'flor fina," "superior," "primera,'* 
^^bueno.*' As a general rule, " flor fina" indicates the first selection 
and " fior " the second. 

CINNAMON BARS.— The tree from which this is taken is a 
native of Ceylon, but is now cultivated in South America and the 
West Indies. The whole plant of the true Cinnamon possesses the 
same aromatic properties as contained in the bark ; the root yields 
camphor by distillation. The bark is stripped from the branches of 
four to five years' growth, and is from half an inch to three inches in 
diameter. The strips are placed one above another, in parcels eight 
to ten inches thick, and allowed to ferment, by which process the skin 
and green bark is easily removed, the inner bark, or true cinnamon, 
only remaining. It is then exposed to the sun, and as it dries, rolls 
up into the form of quills, the smaller b^ing inserted into the larger, 
and the whole tied up in bundles. Good cinnamon is known by the 
thinness of the bark, the thinner and more pliable the finer the qual- 
ity ; when it is broken, the fracture is splinters. It has a fragrant, 
aromatic flavor, and is used, like other spices, in cooking and confec- 
tionery. Most of what is sold for cinnamon in our markets is really 
cassia. The amount of true cinnamon annually consumed in the 
United States, does not exceed $4,100 in value, while that of cassia 
is about $300,000, or seventy times the amount of the true cinnamon. 

CITRON. — ^The Citron of our grocery stores is the preserved 
fruit of a tree produced in tropical climates, closely related to the 
orange and lemon. It is a native of Asia, but is extensively culti- 
vated in southern Europe, and is raised to great perfection in the 
green-houses of the United States, though it is most generally seen in 
our markets in the form of cured preserves. The fruit is frequently 
as much as six inches long, some of the largest reaching nine inches, 
and weighing twenty pounds. It is of an oval form, uneven on the 
surface, and with a protuberance on the top. The rind of the citron 
is cured by first pickling it to extract the bitter flavor and absorb the 
oil ; then it is boiled and immersed in a solution of sugar until it is 
entirely saturated, when it is placed on racks to dry. It is then 
packed in thin boxes (known as half and quarter boxes), for the 
market, ready for the consumer. It makes a delicious preserve, and 
the juice is used in much the same way as lemon juice, though it is 
less acid; it is an indispensable ingredient in fruit puddings and 
cakes, and is used to some extent in flavoring liquors. 
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CLAMS. — ^The most common shell-fisb found along our Bei| 
cn«t,.and universallj considered as one of the greatest delicaciea 
furnished us bj the sea— the Clam from the shores of Narragan- 
sett Baj being considered the best. This is owing undoubtedly to 
the proximity of the Gulf Stream. The fact that thousands from 
all parts of the country — ^including the Presidents of the United 
States and other distinguished citizens — ^make pilgrimages annually. 
to Rhode Island, shows that the flavor of this delicious bividve is 
ikdy appreciated. The clam is dag from the sands of the shore, 
between high and low water, usually at a depth of from six to 
eighteen inches. The round clam or quahaug^ is also largely used 
for food, although it is much inferior to the other descriptions. In a 
canned form, they have gone into extensive use, especially in the 
West. Little-neck clams are a favorite with canners, and are mofe 
generally used for that purpose than any other variety. 

CLOVES — ^Are the flower-buds of the Clove-tree, a native of 
the Molucca Islands, but now cultivated all over the East Indies, 
West Indies, Guiana and Brazil The buds are gathered by hand, 
or the trees are beaten with rods, so that they fall upon cloths placed 
under the trees to receive them ; and they are either dried in the 
smoke of a wood Are or by exposure to the sun. The fruit, which is 
a dry berry and known by the name of Mother Cloves, contains the 
same aromatic properties as the buds, only in a much weaker form. 
Large, dark, well-formed Cloves are the best — ^those known as 
Amboyna Cloves being the leading article in the market. The qual- 
ity of the Clove depends entirely on the amount of essential oil it 
contains, which, when extracted, is sold as the Oil of Cloves. The 
average consumption of cloves in the United States aggregates 
1,500,000 pounds annually, of the value of about $250,000. 

COCOA OB CACAO — Is obtained from the seeds found in 
Uie pods of the cacao, a palm-tree growing along the sea coast of the 
tropical portions of South America. It is a very nutricious article of 
diet, and is prepared in several ways. The common cocoa or soltible 
cocoa is prepared by reducing the beans, shells and all to a paste, in 
which form it may be mixed with sugar, starch, etc., the same as 
chocolate. When the beans are sheUed, bruised and broken into 
small pieces, they become the cocoa nibs of commerce. This is the 
purest cocoa which can be obtained in this or any market. The 
most palatable and lightest drink obtainable from cocoa is that 
obtained by making an infusion of the cocoa nibs in boiling water, 
in the same way as coflee is made. A similar infusion is made from 
the roasted shells of the beans, and by some this is considered a 
lighfter and more digestible beverage than the other preparations. 

COCOANUTS.— The fruit of the cocoanut palm is one of na- 
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tore's richest gifts to man. Without this tree, the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean would be uninhabited, and its inhabitants left to perish 
from hunger and thirst, without clothing and shelter. The solid por-^ 
tion of the nut is much esteemed and extensively used in making 
eakes and pies. When the fruit has attained maturity, the milk is 
absorbed or becomes hard, and forms the hard, white, solid albumeq 
which we eat in this country. Each tree yields from eighty to one 
hundred nuts yearly, and will continue to bear for two generations. 

Desiccated Cocoanut — ^Is a patent preparation of coooanu^ 
containing water, sugar and carbonate of soda. It is put up in 
packages and sold as shelf goods, and is largely used in making 
puddings and pies. 

Macerated Cocoanct — ^Is made by boiling the cocoanut untU 
it is soft and almost fluid, and then canning it. It is used for a sim- 
ilar purpose as the other preparations — ^the main advantage of the 
desiccated and macerated forms being their great convenience. 

COD-FISH.— Eight species of this fish are found in North 
America. The American Cod is found along the New England coast 
from New York to the St. Lawrence Eiver. It is the most common 
food-fish, except Herring, Mackerel and Bluefish, and is taken in 
large quantities by the hook along the North Atlantic coasts and the 
Arctic seas. The fish vary in size from a few pounds to one hun- 
dred pounds weight, the average being less than ten pounds. One 
man has been known to take over five hundred cod in one day on the 
Banks of Newfoundland. They are used fresh, salted or dried, and, 
in the latter state, are usually sold by the quintal of one hundred 
and twelve pounds. Block Island cured cod-fish are considered the 
best, although much smaller than usually found in our markets, and 
bring considerable more per pound than any other. Massachu- 
setts ranks first in its cod fisheries, Maine coming next. Gloucester 
is the great fishing port of the country. South-east of Massachusetts 
is a fishing bank known as George's Bank, from which we derive 
our Georgia Bank Cod. 

DuK-FiSH — So called from their color — are Cod-Fish cured by 
being salted and piled under salt grass for three months in a dark 
room ; after which they are opened and again piled in a compact 
mass for a similar period. 

Cod Liveb Oil — ^Is the oil expressed from the cod's liver by 
eold-pressure, which is strained and rectified, and used as a remedy 
In ptdmonary diseases. 

Cod Tongue and Soxwds — ^Are frequently preserved in pickle, 
and sold in that form to the public. From the sounds, when pre- 
served and dried, isinglass is obtained. 

Boneless Cod — Is a form prepared for market by taking out 
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the bones and packing the flesh in boxes, either in strips or long 
rolls. A great deal of this stock is inferior in quality, and verj fre- 
quently hiwe and haddock are substituted for the cod. Dried had- 
dock may be distinguished from the cod by its lateral line being black, 
that of the cod being white. More than 15,000 persons are engaged 
in the cod fisheries in the United States ; and from 40,000 to 50,000 
in the trade between Canada and Newfoundland. The quantity of 
cured cod annually brought in by American ships is nearly 600,000 
pounds, of the value of $4,000,000. 

COFFEE.— Coffee derives its name from Caffii or Eafik, a 
province of Southern Abyssinia, where the plant grows wild, and 
has been used from the earliest times. In the latter part of the 
ninth century it is believed to have been introduced from Ethiopia 
into Persia, and into Arabia about the fifteenth centu^, and in 1554 
the first coffee house in Europe was established in Constantinople. 
The first coffee house in London was opened in 1652 by a Greek, 
and in Marseilles, France, in 1671. Burton, an English writer in 
his /^Anatomy of Melancholy," speaks of the Turks as having 
found by experience that this ^^ drink helpeth digestion and procur- 
eth alacrity.'' 

The Coffee-tree grows and flourishes in all warm climates, varie- 
ties of the plant being found in Brazil, Peru, Central America, Java 
and Sumatra, Southern India, Africa (including Abyssinia, Natal, 
Gold Coast and Liberia), Arabia, Manilla, the Mauritius in the 
West India Islands and Islands of the Pacific. But Brazil in the 
Western hemisphere, and Java, Sumatra, Ceylon and India in the 
Eastern hemisphere, constitute at this time the great centres of the 
coffee production. Coffee is divided commercially into two classes, 
strong and mild. Strong coffee includes Rio and Santos, but more 
particularly Rio. East India coffees embrace all coffee raised east of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and, with the exception of Mocha, is prin- 
cipally raised on islands. They are Javas, Ceylons, Malabars and 
Madagascars. 

The strong coffees, Rio and Santos, are a product of Brazil, a 
country which, although in its infancy, is to-day supplying more 
than one-half of the entire coffee-crop of the world. The coffee of 
Brazil varies greatly in size and color. Most of the Rio received 
here is a small-sized bean, varying in color from a light to a dark 
green, with something of a yellow hue, known as Golden Rio. In 
flavor it ^s peculiarly distinct from all other coffee grown, being very 
rank and strong. It is shipped from the port of Rio Janeiro prin- 
cipally. The principal ports of entry into the United States are New 
York, Baltimore and New Orleans. The coffee trade was formerly 
controlled by a few wealthy importers, through bankers, and sold to 
jobbers, who resold to the wholesale grocers throughout the United 
States. The Eastern coffee jobbers now receive Rio direct, and sell 
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or consign to onr Western States, althongh some of the large western 
jobbers are now importing direct. The West and Sonth are the 
great consumers of Bio. 

Santos coffee is produced in the southern districts of the Braadl> 
ian Empire, and possesses, in a mild degree, all the characteristics of 
Bio, and its sale is conducted in the same manner. The total yearly 
production of Brazil amounts to a trifle over 550,000,000 pounds. 
Of this the United States absorbs the largest portion of the Bio ex« 
port, While Europe takes about eighty-five per cent, of the Santos, 

Mild coffees embrace all coflees, except Bios and Santos. Some 
of them are very rank and of positive flavor ; they are sold separately 
or are mixed and combined in such a manner as to lose their indi« 
viduality. The most prominent of all mild coffees is Java ; this is 
raised on the islands of Java and Sumatra, and ranks first in the 
estimation of the coffee-drinking public of the United States. The 
mild coffees of South America actually excel the Java varieties in 
style and drinking qualities ; and were it not for the all-powerful name 
of Java which they bear, they would not be recognized as even ap- 
proaching pureness. Sumatra coffee is raised on the island of Suma- 
tra, and is known commercially as Free Java's, because the Dutch 
government do not control its sale. Little care is taken in the culti« 
vation and curing, and a large proportion is ground-stained, conse* 
quendy it is a large, irregular bean, and drinks inferior. The Sing- 
apore Java grades have a very peculiar and disagreeable tast&— « 
circumstance which will account for the fact that, although large 
quantities are imported, there is not a pound sold. The fact is that 
it is recolored chemically in New York and sold as Padang coffee. 

Latterly, there has been imported into the United States what is 
called Plantation coffee — ^that is, coffee raised from fine selected seed 
on large private estates on the island of Java. Such estates, being 
under the best agricultural conditions, with unlimited capital and in- 
telligent manipulation, produce a coffee which, in the cup, makes the 
finest drink ever produced ; and, recently, some of our most enter- 
prising coffee dealers have imported these coffees largely. Practi- 
cally the demand for a brown Java is an American caprice, which 
has enhanced its commercial value two or three cents per pound, and 
this caprice is also directly responsible for the immense quantity of 
imitation brown Java at the present flooding the market. Li New 
York City tons of such coffee are produced daily. This condition of 
affairs will last just as long as it is the exception, rather than the 
rule, for wholesale dealers to buy coffee on style and color, and ne- 
glect through carelessness (or rather ignorance) , to roast and test 
samples in the cups after the manner of testing teas. 

Mocha, the aristocratic coffee of the world, is grown in Arabia. 
The bean is very small and irregular in appearance, drinks hard, 
acrid and peculiar, and when roasted is one of the most unsight^ 
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CoiFees grown; inyariably ^'quakery/' owing to the intense heal 
prevalent where the coffee grows. Vast quantities of Malabar and 
small bean Cejlons are shipped to Alexandria, matted and exported 
as genuine Mocha. The imports of Mocha received into the United 
States average 15^000 bales annually, only about one-half of which 
is of Arabian growth. 

Cejlon coffee takes its name from its place of growths and is 
the great rival of Java in the East, but most of it goes to England. 
It is a very solid, oily bean, transparent in color, and is largely con- 
sumed in England. Native or common Ceylon is raised on the low- 
lands, resembles in size and color of bean Maracaibo, but lacks its 
strength. It is poor, drinks weak, and roasts ^'quakery,'' from the 
numerous blighted or undeveloped beans. 

Maracaibo coffee is a product of the northern part of South 
America, being raised in Venezuela. Probably no coffee raised is 
sold under such fi&lse colors as this. It has been found to be an ex- 
cellent substitute for Java, and also for mixing with Java, and its 
use for this purpose is fully recognized by the trade. The United 
States consumes five times as much as there is imported into the 
United States. Maracaibo coffees are packed in a peculiar bag made 
of string, resembling a fine net, the contents being plainly seen 
through the meshes. 

Jamaica coffee is grown on the island of Jamaica, and is much 
superior to any variety grown in the West Indies ; it possesses fine 
aromatic qualities, and is very popular with intelligent coffee dealers. 
Blue Mountain Jamaica, which certainly possesses as much merit as 
any coffee raised, is a solid, heavy, oily bean, almost transparent in 
color, wiU, when roasted and ground, make a delicious and fragrant 
cup of coffee. It is usually packed in barrels and casks, and, with 
the exception of Plantation Ceylon, is the only coffee so exported. 

The more prominent coffees of Central America are Nicaragua, 
San Salvador, Guatemala and Costa Bica — all of which are fr^ 
quently sold as Costa Bica, which has a peculiar, positive flavor ; is 
dark liquor in the cup, very strong and acid to the taste ; the bean is 
green, semi-transparent, large and fiat ; has many attributes of other 
coffees, especially Mocha, and, if carefrQly selected, would make a 
coffee of high rank. 

Mexican coffee has shown a marvellous improvement in the last 
few years. Five years ago the demand was very limited, owing to 
its poor drinking qualities ; but these have now disappeared, and some 
exceedingly fine coffees are being received from Mexico, ranking 
equal to any of the South American mild grades. 

African coffee is a small-sized bean, gnarly and unsightly in 
appearance, and, like Libeaan, drinks strong and rank, possessing 
no fine qualities, and consequently is very unsaleable. 

Manilla coffee is only occasionally imported into this country, 
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possesses no recommendatory qualities, and drinks like many of 
those mysterious package-preparations labelled coffee. 

Skimmings. — ^This variety is literally what its name indicates ; 
the process of obtaining it being as follows :^A greater or less por- 
tion of each cargo is found upon arrival to be damaged by dampness, 
discoloring the bean, and rendering it mouldy and musty. That por- 
tion of the cargo packed along the sides and top of the hold are more 
or less stained, and can be easily detected by the outward appearance 
of the bag or mat. These are cut open, and the damaged beans are 
skinamed off; the remainder are then rebagged and sold as sound 
eoffee, although it is an open question whether they can be consid- 
ered as such. Many good judges maintain that, as coffee is very 
susceptible of outside flavors, the odor of the mouldy beans pene- 
trates through the whole bag. The skimmings of Java, after being 
rebagged, are classified and marked by a small stencil or brush on 
<Hie comer of the package, as follows : G. S. — ^signifying good skim- 
mings ; P. S. — ^poor skimmings ; S. S. — stone sweepings. In ap- 
pearance good Java skimmings show very little damage. In fact, 
unless closely examined, would pass for sound coffee, and sell readily 
for from two to three cents per pound less than the straight goods. 
Usually the demand is in excess of the supply, and this is met by 
using Singapore Java (an exceedingly offensive description), and 
coloring South American mild coffees by sweating, taking care to 
sprinkle in a few damaged or black beans in order fully to stamp 
them as skimmings. After roasting, it is impossible to detect these 
goods from sound coffee by their appearance. It is very rare to find 
a lot that in the cup does not develop musty flavors. 

[Under the head of ^^Adulterations," we have enumerated the 
▼ariops ways in which coffee is sophisticated, to which we refer our 
readers.] 

The shrinkage of Coffee by roasting averages from 15 to 16 per 
cent. ; extremely green lots losing 18 per cent., while a very old 
coffee will not lose more than 12 or 13 per cent. The roasting pro- 
cess will develop in every coffee a certain amount of what are termed 
**quakers,'* viz : beans, which, while on the trees become sun-dried — 
the oil, which is the essence or flavor of the coffee, evaporating, and 
leaving nothing but the lifeless berry behind ; they roast white and 
are pe^ectly tasteless. After roastiilg, coffee deteriorates by exposure 
to the air, and should be kept in air-tight cans. It will be injured by 
absorbing the odor of other substances, such as pepper, cinnamon or 
any particle of an aromatic character. Simple as it may seem, the 
process of grinding the roasted bean is one that requires much more 
attention than is now^ven to it. Coarse ground coffee requires 
protracted boiling to extract its strength, and much boiling is fatal to 
a good cup of coffee. While one may grind too finely, Uie mistake 
of grinding too coarsely is the one most generally made. Just to 
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what degree of fineneu it shoiild be ground, dependi eomewluii ob 
the maimer of making the coflfoe. 

The annual ooneomption of Coffee in the United States is tight 
paundi per head ; in HoDand and Gkrmanj, fowrteen paundB per 
head ; and in England, only ofia pound per head. The total amoont 
of coffee imported into the United States annnallj maj be stated in 
ronnd numbers at 880,000,000 ponnds, and its value nearly $60,000,- 
000 — the consumption for the same period amounting to about 
825,000,000 pounds, at a gross value of $55,000,000. 

Coffee contains valuable medicinal properties— among others^ 
that of producing wakefulness — Whence its usefulness as an antidote in 
cases of narcotic poisoning. Coffee has frequently been found the 
best form of stimulant for administration to persons rescued from 
starvation or perishing by cold ; and this is the more noteworthv, as 
ardent spirits, given under the same conditions, often prove mtaL 
How often we hear the significant remark— '^ I can make my break- 
£i8t off a cup of coffee." 

Captain Parry, when on his Arctic expedition, put his star^ 
board watch on coffee^ and the port watch on rum ; and the result 
was that, in the course of time, the coffee watch was found to pos- 
sess a vigor of health entirely wanting in the other. As late as 1885, 
during a fearful epidemic, the physicians of New York signed a pub- 
lic ma^esto, urging the public to abstain from beer and intoxicating 
liquors, and drink pwre coffee^ in order to keep the system healthy and 
render it less liable to disease. From all quarters, testimony with- 
out limit, might be accumulated to the same effect. 

As a disinfecting agent, roasted coffee is invaluable ; it is use- 
ful to purify any place having an offensive smell or foul air. The 
coffee beans should be roasted in the vicinity of the room to be fumi- 
gated, and when brown and while hot, placed in the centre. By 
tiiie time the coffee is cooled, the room will be rendered thoroughly 
pure and sweet. 

CoFFBB Extract. — A patent compound, very seldom made fit>m, 
or containing any pure coffee, which is extensively used in cheap 
boarding-houses by mixing it with the real article. It naturally en- 
joyed a better demand when coffee sold at thirty-five and forty cents, 
than at its present reasonable price. 

CoFFEB Essence. — ^A very strong infusion of coffee mixed with 
chicory and burnt sugar until it is about as thick as molasses. It 
should be kept in well-corked bottles. 

COMFBESSED TEA8T— The most powerful of aU ferment 
ing agents is, in this country, comparatively a new yeast, and spe- 
cially designed for the convenience of housewives who make their own 
bread«-*it having been introduced from Germany some twenty years 
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rinoe, by Graft, Fleischman & Co., the manufactarers, still maintaiQ- 
ing and increasing its popularity. 

CONDENSED MILS — ^Is an essential article for travellers and 
settlers in the more sparsely populated sections of the States, and has 
proved a great luxury and convenience to the inhabitants of pur towns 
. and cities. It is very extensively used on shipboard, no steamer or ves- 
sel's larder being considered complete without a full supply of the ^ost 
valuable brands. It is thus manufactured : When the milk is brought 
into the manufactory, it is care^ly strained, placed in cans or pails, 
which are put into a tank of water, kept hot by steam coils. When 
hot it is transferred to larger steam-*heated open vessels, and quickly 
brought to a boil. This preliminary heating and boiling has for its 
object the expulsion of the gases of the milk, which would cause it to 
fojam in the vacuum-pan, and also to add to the keeping quality of the 
milk by destroying the mould germs. A second straining follows, 
after which the milk is transferred to a vacnum pan, where, at a 
temperature of 160^ F., it boils, and is rapidly concentrated to 
any degree desired. The vacuum pan employed is a close, egg-shaped 
vessel of copper, about six feet high and four and a half feet in diam- 
eter. It is heated by steam coils within and a steam jacket without, 
enclosing the lower portion. In one side of the dome is a small win- 
dow, through which the gas illuminates the interior, while on the 
opposite side is an eye-glass, through which the condition of the con- 
tents may be observed. The pan is also provided with a vacuum 
gauge and test sticks. 

Much of the milk nsed in cities is simply concentrated without 
any addition of sugar. The process of concentration in continued in 
the vacumn pan, until one gallon of milk has been reduced to less 
than a quart— one part of condensed milk being equal to about four 
and three-tenths its bulk of milk. Condensed milk, intended to be 
preserved any length of time, has an addition of pure cane sugar 
inade to it during boiling, and is usually put up in sealed cans. This 
sugared, or ^'preserved" milk, will keep for years. It is especially 
recommended for invalids and infants use, and is adapted to all do- 
mestic purposes for which milk is essential. 

CONFECTIONEBT.— This term necessarily includes candies, 
and all preparations which have sugar for their basis or principal in- 
gredient* Under this definition jams, jellies, pastes, etc., would 
properly be included ; but we shall only notice those which come un- 
der the designation of candies, sweetmeats, etc., which now consti- 
tute an extensive industry. All the various kinds of candy may be 
brought under the generid divisions of stick candy, as follows : — 

MiXTUBES. — ^Machine-work, such as the fancy shapes of dear 
eaadyi cut or moulded into the shape of animals and various figures. 
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LoJEXiross— Which maybe oonude^d a special class of machine- 
work. 

Habds OB Comfits — ^Which consist of a nut kernel, or other 
suitable article enclosed in a sugar coating. 

Fbtttts — ^Which include all the ways in which fruits can be pre- 
served—crystallized, candied, juices and essences mixed with the 
sugar, or enclosed in a capsule, etc* 

Guics OB Pastes — Including such candies as gum drops, marsh 
mallows, etc., based on gum arable or some other gum. 

CRBiiLMS — ^In the caramel and other forms in which chocolate, 
fruit essences, vanilla, etc., can be incorporated. 

Pan Work — Which includes ta£^ and other candies made in 
large, flat cakes. 

All these different varieties have sugar as their base, other ingre- 
dients being added to give flavor and consistency. 

SuGAB Candy — ^Is prepared from a solution of sugar, boiled to 
the point of crystallization. It may be prepared from either brown 
or refined sugar — ^to the latter cochineal or some other coloring ingre- 
dient being added. These solutions, when boiled to a proper degree, 
are poured into moulds, across which at sufficient intervals are 
stretched pieces of string. The sugar gradually crystallizes from its 
solution on the sides of the mould and on the strings — ^the apartment 
being meantime kept at a temperature of 90^ to 100^. Sugar drops 
are made from fine sugar, mixed with a small portion of water, and 
coloring and flavoring matter as desired. The mixture is dissolved 
by heat but not allowed to boil, and is then poured in separate drops 
on a sheet of paper on which they quickly set and harden. 

What is termed boiled sugar — that is, sugar which has boiled 
until by cooling and hardening it assumes a glassy appearance and 
fracture — is the basis of another variety of confectionery. Of this 
class, barley sugar is the type and simplest example. It merely con- 
sists of sugar boiled as described, flavored, cut into strips, and rolled 
or twisted into sticks. Boiled sugar is prepared in various fancy 
forms by passing it, while still glutinous, through small machines, in 
which pairs of brass rollers, having patterns sunk in the surface, 
stamp these patterns into the material. It is also worked up in the 
form of balls, plaited into coils, and formed into many-colored sticks, 
etc. Most of the candy now manufactured is largely adulterated with 
starch, plaster, etc. The coloring matter is cochineal for red, and 
various dyes and pigments for the other colors, most of them being 
poisonous in their nature. 

COPPERAS (Green Yltriol).— This is a mineral, largely 
used for dyeing black, and is soluble in water. It is also used in the 
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manufactnre of oommon black ink, and is especiallj valuable as a 
disinfectant It is ordinarily produced hj dissolving iron in dilute 
sulphuric acid, filtering and evaporating the solution, and setting it 
aside to crystallize. Large quantities are made in this way from the 
refuse sulphuric acid which has been used in petroleum refineries. It 
is also obtained from the oxidation of sulphides of iron or pyrites, 
which, after being roasted, absorb oxygen spontaneously from moist 
air, and are slowly converted into copperas. There is a constant and 
increasing demand for this article, both for manufacturing and do- 
mestic use. 

COBIANDEB SEED.— The fruit of a small plant, growmg 
chiefly in the south of Europe. It is principally used for flavoring cur- 
ries, confectionery and other culinary preparations. The consump- 
tion of this article in the United States (in conjunction with caraway * 
seeds, a similar product) , reaches 900,000 pounds per annum* 

COBS. — The bark of a species of oak tree growing along the 
course of the Mediterranean Sea. The trees are peeled every ten 
years. The great sheets of bark are charred or half burnt on both 
sides, and while hot are laid flat on each other, and weights put upon 
them to flatten them ; they are then shipped in bales for export, and 
manufactured into the numerous forms in which they are used by the 
grocery and other trades. 

CORN* — ^Properly speaking, this term is applied to all farinace- 
ous grains used for food ; but, in many countries, it is restricted to 
one particular kind of grain ; as, for instance, in Scotland it means 
oais; in England it refers to wheat; but in our own country the term 
is restricted to maize or Indian corny of which several varieties are 
cultivated. There is the Yellow corny grown in the Northern States ; 
the White or SoiUhem com — ^which is named from the color of the 
grain when ripe ; and the Sweet corn^ the ripe grain of which has a 
shrivelled look. This is the variety most esteemed for table use as a 
vegetable. There is also a small variety, called Pop-corn (a special 
favorite with the children throughout the Union) , so called from the 
slight explosion with which the husk of the grain bursts when the 
interior is expanded by heat in roasting. 

Corn is most extensively used in the shape of Com mealy which 
is made into bread, mush, puddings and cakes of various kinds, and, 
in large portions of the country, forms the chief article of food. It is 
also extensively canned for use as a vegetable. 

COTTON-SEED OIL.— This oil is rapidly being brought into 
domestic use as a substitute for lard and olive oU. For many years 
it has been shipped from the United States to Spain and Italy, and 
sent back to us again as pure olive oil. Many families are prejudiced 
against lard, and prefer to cook in olive oil ; and, certainly for this 
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purpoee ootton-seed oQ answers qnite as well, being much more con- , 
yenient, as good in quality and much cheaper. There is no doubt 
that before many years are over, every grocery store in the United 
States will keep a large supply in stock. It is not prepared by any 
special process, but is simply the refined vegetable oil pressed from 
the cotton-seed. Even at the present time, it is largely employed in 
packing American sardines and in making soaps. 

CBABS. — ^This is a general name applied indiscriminately to all 
shell-fish (or rather crustaceans), of which there are a great variety 
in American waters. They are a specially favorite article of food in 
the United States, and, as a natural consequence, the catching, cook* 
ing and canning of these luscious dainties have be^n brought to a high 
pitch of perfection in this country. The crab-catching industry is, 
probably, one of the most profitable and interesting occupations of the 
many opened up to American enterprise. Chesapeake Bay and its sur- 
roundings lead in this industry in the States. As the boats come ashore 
the fish are carefully assorted, and the dead crabs thrown out. They 
are then placed in latticed cars, holding about two hundred and fifty 
dozen, which are run into huge steam tanks, the steam turned on, and 
in a few seconds life is extinct, and the fish is ready for the operation 
of the strippers — the shell being as white, sweet and dry, and the 
fiesh as firm as it is possible to get it. The strippers, standing be« 
fore a trough of clear, cold water, dexterously remove the shell, re- 
fuse, etc., from the fish, and, afier carefully washing it, pass it to the 
pickers, who are ranged at long tables running the length of the 
house. The meat is here picked out into half-gallon buckets, and is 
then carefully examined to see that it is dear of shell, etc., and passed 
to the weigher. From the weigher it goes to the canning room, 
where it is packed in one and two-pound cans, and is then passed to 
the process room, where the operation of hermetically sealing is con- 
ducted. Every can is afterward examined, to see that it is perfect, 
and, after being varnished, labelled, wrapped and packed, is ready 
for market. In this condition it will keep sweet for years and in all 
climates, and a ready sale is found for it, even in the most remote 
markets. 

CBAOKEBS.— These are hard biscuits, largely used in the do- 
mestic circle, and in the restaurants throughout the States, as an arti- 
cle of food. These and other plain and fancy biscuits are now prin- 
cipally made by machinery. The mixing of the dough and water, the 
kneading, rolling out, cutting and panning, are all done by machinery ; 
and in the patent ovens, the biscuits are placed on travelling plat- 
forms, passing through the various temperatures of heat (modMed to 
suit the various kinds and qualities) , in from five to forty-five minutes, 
when they are baked and ready for the consumer. 

In the making of fancy biscuits, milk, eggs, sugar, bmtter, lard, 
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flaroring essences, eta, are used in considerably varied proportions, 
aeoording to the kind required ; and, in everj case, these ingredients 
are roughly mingled before being put in the mixer. In the richer 
classes of biscuit, the dough is soil, and therefore cut by hand and 
fixed on trays in convuon ovens. CrackneUa are made without either 
milk or water being used, eggs alone are mixed with the dough for 
that purpose-^certain proportions of butter, sugar and sesquicarbon- 
ate of ammonia being added, and the dough is baked in the usual way. 
Many other varieties of biscuit are rendered light and spongy by the 
use of the sesquicarbonate of ammonia or carbonate of soda with sour 
milk. There are many hundred different kinds of plain and fancy 
biscuit manufactured and named £rom the kind of flour used, or the 
flavoring, or as. fancy may dictate. 

CBANBEBBT.— A small acid fruit growing in boggy and 
marshy ground, and extensively cultivated in the regions of Cape Cod, 
New Jersey and Wisconsin. The three varieties recognized in the 
markets, are the cherry, bell and bugle varieties. The best of the 
cherry varieties are very dark colored. They are largely used for 
making tarts and jam, and as a sauce for poultry. Great care should 
be taken in cool weather not to buy frost-bitten ones. More money 
has been made and lost in the culture of cranberries than in any other 
fruit. Cape Cod cranberries bring the bluest price, being worth one 
dollar per barrel more than the Jersey crops. In the districts where 
the craobeny is grown, the picking season is a perfect bonanza to 
every man, woman or child. The pickers are paid seventy-five cents 
a bushel for picking the berries, two bushels a day being considered 
a fair day's work, though expert hands ofien gather from five to 
seven bushels. 

CBAW FISH.— This fish resembles the lobster, but is much 
smaller. It is esteemed a very great delicacy, and is eaten either 
firesh or preserved by canning. 

CBEAM. — The lighter portion of the milk which rises to the 
surface when it is allowed to stand. In good, rich milk, the propor- 
tion varies from one-fifth to one-third. Much of the cream is taken 
from the milk sold to storekeepers by dairymen, who supply cream to 
ice-cream saloons, and butter to private families. The proportion of 
cream in the milk sold by different dealers is easily ascertained by 
filling a bottle or tube with each, and letting them stand undisturbed 
for forty-eight hours, when the difference in color will clearly distin- 
guish the cream from the milk, and show the relative proportion con- 
tained in each sample. 

CBE AMEBT* — ^An establishment for the manufacture of butter 
from cream, conducted on the same basis as a cheese factory, the 
fieurmers of the neighborhood supplying the cream, and the butter 
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being made in larger qnantitieB and with greater uniformity than is 
possible in the private dairy. The butter so made is sold and quoted 
as "creamery." 

CBEAM OF TARTAR— Also known as Acid Tartrate of 
Potassa (its chemical term) and Argol. This is a principle or ele- 
ment found in the juice of the grape and all other vegetable juices ; 
and, when these juices undergo the process of fermentation, and the 
sugar is thereby transformed into alcohol, the cream of tartar or 
argol, is found deposited upon the inside of the wine barrels, or on 
the surface of the liquid in the bottles — Whence the term "crusted," in 
relation to wines, etc. The cream of tartar, as sold in our stores, is 
this crust or argol after it has been refined ; it has an acid, cooling 
taste, and is used in the preparation of summer drinks ; is an aid in 
raising bread and cakes, and as an element in all the known baking 
powders. It is imported from all wine-producing countries, the best 
coming from Italy and the South of France. Cream of tartar is 
almost universally adulterated — many of the samples containing not 
more than one-third or one-fourth of the pure product. Most of the 
articles used in its adulteration being insoluble earths, it can be readily 
tested by boiling it in water eighty times its own bulk ; if any sedi- 
ment remains, it is not pure. Its sale in grocery stores has been 
much diminished by the introduction of baking powders. Tartar 
made from wine that has been cleared with plaster is richest in tar- 
tario add; while that formed in wine that is cleared with eggs is 
richest in cream of tartar. The tarter takes a pinkish or creamy 
tinge, as the wine in which it forms is red or white. 

CUCUMBERS. — ^The common cucumber is a native of Middle 
and Southern Asia ; and both raw and in the form of a pickle (more 
especially the latter) , is an important article of food in the United 
States and m Europe. Young cucumbers make especially delicate 
pickles, in which state they are known as gherkins. 

CURRANTS. — Small acid berries, eaten raw as a dessert, but 
more extensively used in the making of jellies, syrups, jams and in 
pies and puddings. 

The Eed CuRRAin? — Is a native of North America, Europe and 
Asia, and is preferred to either of the other descriptions for its pleas- 
ant acid juice. It is especially used for the making of jellies and con« 
serves, and is frequently manufactured into wine. They are also 
dried for market and canned in the green state. 

The Whttb Gubrant — ^Is a variety of the common currant 
which has been produced by cultivation. They are less acid and con- 
sequently more suitable for eating raw, but are not as desirable'fof 
cooking. 
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The Black CuRRAirr — ^Is not, as yet, cultivated very extensively 
in this country. The number of varieties of currants in cultivation 
is very great ; they are propagated by cuttings and are of easy cul- 
ture. It flowers in April and fruits in June and July. 

CUBBANTS (DRIED) .—The dried fruit sold as " currants *• 
or ^'Zante currants,'* is generally supposed to be really a preserved 
currant, but is in fact a small-sized grape without seeds, largely cul- 
tivated in Zante and the Grecian archipelago. The dried fruit was 
originally brought to England, from Corinth, and called "Corinths,'* 
a name which was readily changed to currants. The grapes are 
about the size of peas, are very sweet, and need no other preparation 
than a thorough drying in the sun. For shipment, after the stems 
are removed, they are placed in casks and made into a solid mass by 
treading. Being dried upon the ground, currants require careful wash- 
ing to fit them for use. They are used to a considerable extent in do- 
mestic cookery, but the chief demand is from bakers. The am:nal 
importation into England is over twenty thousand tons, and a large 
quantity is brought to this country. 

CUEET POWDER OR CURRY PASTE.— Used exten- 
sively in India and other eastern countries ; it is too highly seasoned 
to be much valued in other sections of the world. It is composed of 
black and cayenne pepper, and a variety of aromatic seeds, nutmeg, 
cinnamon, cloves, etc., made into a paste or powder, with turmeric. 
Its composition, like that of salads, varies with different makers. 

CUSK. — ^A fish belonging to the cod family, with an elongated 
body, a single dorsal fin extending the whole length of the back and 
fleshy ventral fins. The American cusk is considered a distinct spe- 
cies from the European, and is also considered superior. The length of 
the fish varies from two to three feet or more, and it weighs from four 
pounds upward. In spring it is seen in the Boston markets, when it 
is less esteemed than cod ; but in winter it brings a higher price. It 
is caught, salted and dried in much the same manner as the cod. 

CUTTLE-FISH — ^As an article of commerce, is the bones of 
a sort of shell-fish, placed in bird-cages for the birds to whet their 
bills upon. It is an article which all grocers should keep in stock 
who keep bird-food, etc., as it is a small and profitable item, and not 
liable to spoil. It is sometimes used in the preparation of tooth pow- 
ders, for polishing metals, and for various purposes in the arts. 

DAMAGED GOODS.— The liability of many goods to damage, 
en route ^ makes it important for the dealer to act cautiously in throw- 
ing the blame on the wholesaler or shipper. Nothing can be more 
unwise than to receive a shipment of goods by fr&ightj and return a 
damaged cheese by express^ or to return an entire invoice becauae 
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flomethiog in it is wrong. Write carefullj to the 8]ii[9«r, itadag the 
particalani, and say that snch artides are held subject to his orders, 
and expense and trouble will be saved to all conoerned* Many goods, 
especiflJly in winter, are sent at the risk of the party ordering them, 
and it would be weU to understand the whole ground before making 
daims. At all times just claims should be miule prampUy^ but it is 
"wrj dangerous to contract the reputation of making claims on trivial 
grounds. 

DAiniELION. — ^A weIl*known plant, with spreading, toothed 
leaves, which, when bleached, make a good salad. The green leaves 
are also generally used as greens in ^i^ spring, and cooked in the 
same way as spinach. The roots are frequently roasted and ground 
as a substitute for coffee; they also contain valuable medicinal 
properties. 

Dakdeliok Coffee — ^Is an equal mixture of ordinary coffee and 
pulverised dandelion root. 

Dandelion Chocolate — ^Is made by mixing one part of com- 
mon chocplate with four parts of powdered dandelion root. 

DATES — ^The fruit of the Date palm are eaten dried and can- 
diedy and form au important article of commerce in all parts of the 
United States. Their size and quality differ greatly, depending not 
only upon where they were grown, but also the manner in which they 
are dried and packed. They should be chosen large, softish, not 
much wrinkled, of a reddish yellow color on the outside, with a 
whitish membrane between the fiesh and the stone. The Date palm 
tree may be found growing native throughout the East and the 
greater part of northern Africa, and which is cultivated in Spain, 
Portugal, Italy and Sicily, and grows to the height of from forty to 
eighty feet. Fard dates are sold very generally by grocers. 

DERME8TE8— Conmionly called the Bacon Beetle. The 
larva or eggs of this insect is very destructive to bacon and other 
dried meats, and often also to cheese. It is a worm of a long shape, 
tapering towards the tail, dark brown above, white beneath, ¥dth long 
hairs and two homy hooks on the end of its body. 

DEXTRINE OR BRITISH GUM— Is of immense value in 
the arts as a cement. It was discovered by accidentally overheating 
starch, and its process of manufacture was for a long time kept secret. 
Its chief use, however, wsls in the cotton manufacture. It is the 
standard gum for postage stamps, though sometimes gum arabic and 
cheaper substitutes are used. 

DUTCH STANDARD— Is now adopted in determining the 
value of sugars, thereby establishing a basis on which the customs due 
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on imported BOgars are collected. It is simplf a test of color, and th* 
standard qaalities are generally arranged in sealed bottles of differaul 
degrees or color up to the number of fourteen. The polariscope ia 
now recognized as the most accurate test of the value of sugars. 

9TE8* — ^Dyes are put up in convenient packets of analine colon 
for dyeing Easter eggs, and the grocer will find it profitable to keep 
them on saje before Easter. 

iS6l€fS« — ^Extensively employed in cake and pastry making and 
in general cooking. Where used by themselves they form a very nu- 
tritious article of food. Eggs should not be allowed to lie too long on 
one side, as the yolk gradually sinks down through the white of the 
egg, and when it touches the shell it quickly spoils. For this reason, 
in packing eggs, they should always be placed with the small end 
down. Packed in this manner, whether in sawdust or salt, they may 
be kept for a considerable time without spoiling. Bad eggs fioat in 
water, thus affording an easy means of detecting them. Eggs vaoy 
80 much in size and weight (varying according to the breed of the 
fowl) , that it is claimed in justice to the consumer, they should be sold 
by weight and not by number. 

How TO Pack Egos.— It is estimated that $75,000,000 worth 
of eggs are consumed in the United States every year, of which amount 
$18,000,000 is chargeable to the city of New York alone. The busi- 
ness of collecting and forwarding this immense quantity of eggs is of 
such proportions that a large aggregate capital is invested in it, and 
the process has been reduced almost to a science. Originally, of course^ 
the eggs are gathered from the farm-houses by hucksters, who deliver 
them, padced in boxes, at the central depots established by the largja 
dealers. At these points they undergo a rigid inspection. Only the 
aound eggs are put down for shipment, the spoiled article being of 
course wholly rejected, and the cracked eggs laid aside and disposed 
of at a reduced price. The boxes contain six layers, each layer com* 
prising seven rows of fourteen eggs each, and each egg having the se» 
cure occupancy by itself of a small pasteboard cell. A box thus 
holds forty-nine dozen eggs. The employees engaged in filling tho 
boxes hold every egg up to a lighted candle, and drop it into its septt* 
rate compartment ^ good, or into another receptacle if it fails to pass 
inspection. The good egg, thus looked at against the light, is clear 
and amber toned, while the invalid one is dark and muddled, sugges- 
tive of political disturbance and cheap boarding-houses. The speed 
with which the work of selection and packing is done is marvellonst 
And could not be attained without much fracturing of the goods, save 
by an experienced hand. 

The packages of eggs are kept in a cool and dark apartment^ m 
which a temperature of about 30* Ft. is artificiaUy maintained. Thmp 
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when the fleason arrives at which the product becomes scarce, innd 
would be hardly obtainable in the large cities, the dealers are in a po- 
sition to supply the market freely and at a satisfactory profit. From 
Canada and northern New York heavy shipments are made to Bos- 
ton, while central and southern New York, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey supply the steady and enormous demand of New York city. 

A process has been devised by which the freshness of the egg is 
said to be maintained for years, resisting the injurious effects of cli« 
mate. It consists of the crystallization or desiccation of the ^gg^ 
changing it into an amber-hued vitreous substance, or consolidated 
mass of yolk and albumen, and materially reducing its bulk. When 
wanted for use, it is restored to its original condition by adding the 
water which has been artificially removed. No salt or other for- 
^gn matter, it is said, is employed in this process ; for which the fur* 
ther merit is claimed that an ^gg ever so slightly tainted cannot be 
treated by it at all, and the wholesomeness of the prepared product 
is thus assured. 

Ego Cases. — ^Patent egg cases will be found to amply repay the 
extra expense to egg shippers, by their superior advantages in holding 
the egg in position in packing, thus insuring safe transportation. 

EGG PLANT.— So named because the fruit, for which the 
plant is cultivated, is shaped somewhat like an egg. The fruit is of a 
rich, purple color, about the size of a man's head, and is prepared for 
the table by frying in slices, by baking, and otherwise being used in 
soups, like the tomato, by the French and Italian cooks. 

ELEME. — A Turkish word signifying "hand-picked,'* as 
Eleme Figs-j-hand-picked figs. 

EPSOM SAIT.— The common name for Hydrated Sulphate 
of Magnesia. An excellent quality of this common medicine, uni- 
versally sold by grocers, is made at Baltimore and Philadelphia, and 
is also found in Kentucky and many of our Western States. Epsom 
Salt is frequently adulterated with sulphate of soda, the presence of 
which may be detected by boiling one hundred gi'ains of it in water 
and precipitating it in a boiling solution of carbonate of potash. If 
the precipitate, when dry, weighs less than thirty-four grains, the 
adiilteration is undoubtedly proved. 

EVAPORATED GOODS.— Among the numerous devices 
which have come into use within the past few years for the preserva- 
tion of fruit, none seems to be more successful than the process of 
drying apples and other fruits by evaporation, the old-fashioned 
method of drying in the sun being largely superseded by the new 
process. At least we know that the sale of evaporated apples, 
its One instance, is rapidly increasing in this market, while the^ 
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demand for tlie old quartered and sliced dried apples has almost entirely 
dropped off. Evaporated apples command about twice as much as 
the old-fashioned dried apples. In fact, it is difficult to buyers for the 
latter at any price, and their sale is now limited to small lots for the 
foreign market, where a very cheap article is wanted. The fruit is 
cut in thin, round slices and laid on trays, which are moved quickly 
through a vertical evaporator, with heated flues, by means of wheels 
and chains. The air in the flues is so regulated as to thoroughly dry 
the fruit while passing through, without materially changing color or 
allowing it to lose any of its natural qualities. The fruit is neatly 
packed in boxes, and can be transported any distance in ordinary 
freight conveyances. One bushel of green apples will make from fivd 
to seven pounds when dried by evaporation. Peaches, berries and 
several kinds of vegetables, have been treated successfully by the evap- 
orating process, which is destined to have an important influence on 
the preservation of all our vegetable products. 

EXTRACT OP MEAT.— A preparation of condensed beef 
juices, obtained by reducing the meat to a moderate heat in a vacuum 
pan, thus leaving nothing but the stimulating properties. Liebig's 
Extract of Meat is the most generally used, but it is to many people, 
a very nauseating article, its taste and odor being quite oflPensive to a 
delicate palate. If a little butter, a piece of bread and plenty of salt 
are put in the hot beef tea, this will be largely obviated. 

EXTRACTS FOR FIAVORING.— Fruit and Vegetable 
Essences or Extracts for Flavoring, are matters requiring such deli- 
cate and skilful handling, and so intimate a knowledge of chemistry^ 
that the retail dealer has to depend, to a great extent, on the good 
faith of the manufacturer as to the hona-fide character of the goods 
he offers for sale. The number of fruit flavorings which every gro- 
cer is obliged to keep, for hotel, family and confectioners* use, and 
which, in order to be successful, must be absolutely pure, natural fla- 
vors, comprise the Lemon, Vanilla, Nectarine, Peach, Orange, Cin- 
namon, Ginger, Nutmeg, Rose, Celery, Almond, Clove, Peppermint 
and Wintergreen. All of these, being largely used for flavoring pur- 
poses in the manufacture of beverages, pastry and confectionery, it is 
certain that if the extract is not first-class and thoroughly genuine in 
its character, the numerous processes the extract has to go through 
will deprive it of all semblance to its natural odor and flavor. Many 
of the flavoring compounds offered are simply artificial essences, man- 
factured by the skill of the chemist from the petroleum compounds as 
a basis, without a particle of the supposed fruit flavor in it, but yet 
80 skilfully imitated as to almost defy detection. The essences as or- 
dinarily prepared, are simply the solutions of the essential oUa of the 
respective fruits and plants in alcohol, the oil being added to the reor: 
tified spirit and shaken till a uniform mixture is obtained ; and it is 
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too often the cam that this ifwlogy for a natural fruit ilaTor is atiB 
farther dilated bj water, so that the real fniit essence contained is 
extremelj homoBOiiathic and attenuated, both in quantity and qualitf- 
The safest and easiest course which the retail dealer can adopt is to 
consult the pages and price-lists of the New Ekglahd GnocBSt 
where the most reliable informadon concerning the trade, and the 
quotations from the leading houses, will guide him in his opera* 
tions satisfiustorilj to himself and his customers* 

FI68* — ^These are brought in a dried state chiefly from India 
and the East. Of late years they have been successfully cultivated in 
California and the warmer sections of the United States ; the great dif* 
ficulty encountered in its cultivation in eastern United States being the 
severity of the winters, which sometimes kill the trees as far south as 
Florida. There are several varieties, differing widely in color and 
quality, the best of which are the brown Turkey, brown and white 
Ischia, white Marseilles and the Eleme (or hand-picked) Turkey flgs. 
The best qualities of figs are packed with a few bay leaves on the top 
of the box to exclude insects. ^^ Natural" figs are those not com- 
pressed in packing, and ^^ pulled" figs are those made soft by knead- 
ing, and then pressed into drums or boxes. The fig consists of a pulp 
containing a number of seeds, enclosed in a rind. One most peculiar 
circumstan<te is that it has no visible flower, and the fruit arises im- 
mediately from the stem. As the fig enlarges, a flower comes to ma- 
turity, in concealment ; and, in Eastern countries, the fruit is much 
improved by a singular operation called caprificaiion^ which is per- 
formed by suspending by means of threads over the cultivated fig, 
branches of the wild fig, which contain innumerable small insects. 
When the insect develops its wings, it leaves the wild fig and enters the 
cultivated one for the purpose of laying its eggs. By this process it 
hastens the ripening and causes the nutritious juices to spread. When 
ripe they are mostly dried in ovens to preserve them. The fig tree 
yields three crops annually, but the winter yield is of little value. 
During the last few years, California figs have proved a prominent 
item in the transactions of the trade ; but the importations aggregate 
annually about 6,000,000 pounds, of the value of $400,000. 

FILBERTS — ^Are nuts much esteemed for the dessert, and are 
the fruit of the hazel bush. The American hazel nut is smaller than 
the European. The round varieties are called cobnuts, the name fil- 
bert only being applied to the elongated sorts. Barcelona nuts are 
filberts which have been kiln-dried to increase their keeping qualities* 
Filberts are much used for dessert, and also for the production of an 
oil called nut-oil, of which they yield about half their weight. Nut* 
oil is much used by artists as a drjring oil, and is also employed by 
the makers of choice varnish and by druggists as the basis of fragrant 
oils. The American hasel-nut is smaller thaa the European. 
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FIBSWOKKS* — Grrocers and oonntry dealers are often tenpted 
hj the proq)ectiye profit in fireworks, to put them in stock about tha 
Fourth of July. Thejr detract from the attention to the regular hoA^ 
sees of a store, are very dangerous in themselves^ aodf unless c ov eted 
bj payment of an extra premium in advance, destroy any policies of 
insurance that may stand on the stock or building. Laws are gain« 
ing ground against their use, and every year it beoomes more difficoU 
and less profitable to handle them. 

FBUn AU6UBS— Are instruments for loosening such arti* 
des as prunes and dried fruits, when they have been too tightly 
packed. 

^ FBUrr BUTTEBS— As their name implies, are preserves of 
fruits made without retaining their form, but having a consistency 
more like butter. They are made from the Apple, Peach, Plum and 
Quince* They differ from jams in being less sweet and less firm* 
They are usually sold to the trade in large, wooden pails, retailing 
them by the pound. Many inferior goods of this class are frequently 
made from damaged fruits mixed with the lowest grade of molasses. 

FBUIT (GBEEIf). Many grocers consider it advantageous 
to add green fruit to their general stock, and the public begin to find 
out that they can purchase it from the grocer at a cheaper rate than 
from the fruit merchant. In these times, when the grocer is beset on 
every side by opposition from stores and wholesale retailers, etc., it 
behooves him to look around for fresh articles for sale, whereby he may 
make good his losses. To those who have not already done so, we 
would say : Add the green fruit business to your trade, and we are of 
opinion that you will not have cause to regret it, provided the busi- 
ness be carried on with care and discrimination, and only such arti- 
cles purchased as are found to be in demand in their respective 
localities. 

GALLOSf.— A measure for dry or liquid goods containing four 
quarts. The United States standard gallon contains twenty-threte 
cubic inches, or equivalent to a cylinder seven inches in diameter 
and six inches in height, and is the same as the old Engish wine gal- 
lon. The beer gallon contains two hundred and eighty-two cubic 
inches. 

GAME* — ^Any wild animal or bird pursued or taken by a sporta* 
man, is legally considered game — such as Babbits, Woodcoclu, etc 
The term is equally applicable to animals formerlv living in a wild 
state, but which may now be usually found domesticated. The gama 
laws differ in the various States. 

OABLIC«— Oarlic is a weed very similar to the Onion, which, 
at certain seasons, abound in many pastures. It imparts a vorf 
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strong, rank ilaTor to tbe milk of cows who chanbe to feed on it, and 
^ves a disagreeable taste to their butter. Some people (especiaUj the 
Dntch and Germans) , do not object to this flavor ; but, to most people^ 
it is extremely obnoxious. Its principal ose in cookeiy is to flavor 
ionps or stuffing for fowls* 

GAUGE BOD.— An instrument for measuring the quantity of 
liquid in any vessel, such as a barrel or cask. Gauging is the method 
of determiDing, by actual measurements, the capacity of any vessel or 
receptacle, as of a cask, barrel, vat or tank. The operation may be 
performed, either by measuring the dimensions of Buch receptacle and 
then calculating its capacity upon geometrical principles, or by means 
of a gauging rod suitably adjusted for the purpose. The instrument 
usually employed is a diagonal rod, by which the contents of the cask 
are inferred from its diagonal length, measuring from the bung-hola 
to the extremity of the opposite stave at the head. On one face of a 
square rule, generally about four feet long, a scale of inches is de- 
scribed for taking the measure of the diagonal, while a scale on the 
opposite face expresses the corresponding contents of the cask in 
gallons. Although only approximate results are given by this method, 
yet, by the aid of experience, and the use of larger sliding-rules for 
calculation, it is quite possible to accurately measure the contents of 
casks which represent a given standard of form. 

GELATINE. — Gelatine is made from various animal sub- 
stances, but chiefly from the sofler parts of the hides, etc., of cattle, 
by boiling them and treating them with steam. It is chiefly used in 
making jellies and jelly-like desserts. Great care should be taken to 
get a strictly pure article, and this may be easily tested by pouring 
water upon the dry gelatine, when, if pure, the solution should be 
colorless and odorless. It is used in the place of isinglass, being 
much cheaper. Gelatine does not furnish food sufficient to sustain 
life, although it was formerly supposed to be very nutritious. 

GINGER. — Ginger is a native of India and China, but is now 
cultivated extensively in tropical America and Western Africa. In 
its commercial form it consists of the root stock of the Ginger palm, 
which grows freely in moist places in all tropical climates. The root 
is gathered when the stalk withers, and is immediately scalded in 
order to kill it and to prevent sprouting, or it is washed and scraped. 
The first-named method of preparation is generally applied to the 
oldest and most inferior roots, and produces the black ginger ; while 
the latter produces the white ginger of commerce. The whole gin- 
ger is known in the trade as Race ginger. The white color is often 
heightened by a chemical process of bleaching, which impairs, the real 
value of the article. In China and India the ginger is boiled and 
cored in sugar, thus forming the much-esteemed preserve known aa 
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coDBerred or Canton ginger. The popular medicinal and aromatic 
stimnlant, known as Jamaica Ginger, is a concentrated,, alcoholic tinc- 
ture of the ginger root Numerous other preparations and decoctions 
are made from it — such as ^'ginger tea,*' ^'ginger beer,'' etc. It is 
also used as a flavoring for food, and is largelj employed in medi- 
cines. Ginger is commonlj sold in the powdered state, and is 
largely adulterated with starch, wheat flour, mustard husks, etc. 
The value of the ginger consumed in the United States is not less 
than $166,000. ^ 

OLAUBEB'S SAIT— Orthe Hjdrated Neutral Sulphate of 
Soda, is found native in sea water, in mineral springs, and very 
abundantly in the alkaline soils and waters of the western plains and 
mountains of the United States. It is a mild saline cathartic, and 
was formerly much used in medicine, but its administration is now 
rarely employed, except in the treatment of horses and cattle. 

GLUE.T-Glue is obtained from the hides and hoofs of oxen and 
other similar materials. Almost every kind of animal matter will 
yield it, and accordingly all kinds of animal refuse are made use of in 
its manufacture. There are several varieties of it. " White" glue 
is apt to be considered a stronger and superior article, but for practi- 
cal use nothing has been found so strong and adhesive as the clear, 
dark "Cologne" glue. The white glue is, however, preferred for 
some special purposes, such as joining light woods, etc., where a light 
color is of more importance than extra strength. Good glue is semi- 
transparent, deep brown and free from spots and clouds. 

GLUCOSE. — ^Many people regard this addition to our sugar 
supply with dread, from the fact that they consid,er it as an injurious 
adulteration. This is a mistake, for Glucose is simply the sugar ob- 
tained from starch, instead of from the cane. There is no doubt of 
its inferiority for sweetening purposes to that of cane sugar, and there 
is also no doubt but that it is used as a means of adulterating, or, 
more correctly, reducing the quality of sugar. The growth of the 
manufacture has been of late years very extensive. It is manufac- 
tured from starch in the foUowin'g way 2 A mixture of starch and 
water, at a temperature of 180^, is allowed to flow gradually into a 
large vat containing water, with the addition of one per cent, of sul- 
phuric acid, and kept at boiling point. In about half an hour the 
starch is converted into sugar. The liquid is drawn off, and the acid 
is then neutralized by the addition of chalk. The molasses is then 
drained off and the sugar is dried in a gentle heat by a current of air. 
It is more or less used in the manufacture of all confectionery ; also, in 
brewing ale and beer, and distilling spirits, brandy and wine. 

0BEA8E* — ^A name of general application to all fatty or oily 
rabstancesi but more especially to those having some degree of solid« 
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itf , M tAllow. It k employed, to a great exteiit, m a labricaiit for 
inadiiiierjr and wagon wheels. The moat inferior qualitf , mixed with 
tar and other anbatanoea, ia employed for azle-greaae. 

GRIST.— Wheat %xm^ diveated of the coarae bran or peDide. 

CFBITS* — ^A name naed to deaignate any of the aereral varietiea 
of grain used in cooking, anch aa Hominy Grits, Wheaten G-rita, 
Oaten Grita, ete., eto. The trade can obtain them in pound packa- 
gea, which are very convenient. They are generally used as a break* 
last diah| bat daring the winter, aome fiuniliea oae them for anpper. 

6B0ATS— Are the grain of wheat, oata and barley, deprived 
of the outer coating, and are naed for preparing grnel for invalida, 
and in brotha and aoupa* 

OBOCEB-— Formerly written Orou^r; meaning one who aella 

by the gross, that deals by wholesale. 

OUAYA. — ^The Goava tree, of which there are about one ban* 
dred species, grows abundantly in tropical America and the West In- 
dies. The fruit of the guava is delicious when fresh, and is largely 
in demand when made into jelly. Guavas are a bright yellow color 
and very fragrant. It is now cultivated in Florida, and small lots of 
jelly from that State have appeared in our northern markets, which 
were quickly taken. 

GUM. — An exudation from trees and plants, which, dissolved 
in water, forming a transparent mucilage, and is insoluble in alcohol, 
ether and oils. It is extensively used in the arts, manufactures and 
medicines. The common gums are Gum Arabic, Gum Tragacanth, 
eto., which are used in making adhesive pastes. Dextrine [which 
eee] ia used very extensively as a substitute for gum in making 
gummed papers or mucilage. 

Chbwiko Gum. — ^The original article formerly sold in the stores 
was spruce gum, but pure white paraffine wax, variously flavored, 
has of late years taken its place very generally. There is a great 
trade in this article. Maine is the great spruce-gum producing State, 
where it has become a most important industry. 

GUMBO OB OEBA.— A West Indian phmt, although largely 
cultivated in the Southern States and in warm countries generally. 
Its green pods are mucilaginous, are excellent in soup or cooked and 
served with butter. They are also frequently made into pickka* 
The seeds, known as '* ambrette," are much used by perfumers. 

GUNNY BAGS— Are made of a strong fibre which grows in 
India, and much naed for making mata, aacka and for all Jonda of 
packing. 
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01JNF0WDEB.-^Aii azplosiye mixtore oompoted of ton parte 
tulpluir) seventj-five of nitre axid fifteen of charcoal. Its chief use is 
the discharge of projecdles from firearms and in blaating. A special 
lieeiise is required to sell it, which may be obtained from the muni- 
cipal authorities. Insurance is also affected by keeping ii on the 
premises, and an additional premium should be paid in order to cover 
the property in case of fire. 

HAKE* — ^I^e American hake, a fish of the cod family, may be 
distinguished from the cod by having only two dorsal fins. It is 
white, reaches a length of from one to three feet, and is taken along 
the coast from New Jersey northward. It is a valuable fish when 
salted, and is largely exported firom the British Fjrovinces. The 
hake, haddock and pollock are often sold as cod to those unable to 
distinguish them. 

HALIBUT.— A fish found from New York to QreeBlaad, and 
also on the northern shore of Europe. It reaches a length of from 
three to six feet, and varies in weight firom one hundred to five huur 
dred pounds. Large quantities are caught on G-eorge's Bank and 
Nantucket Shoals ; it is also abundant in the Bay of Fundy and in 
the waters of Nova Scotia. The flesh of the halibut is coarse and 
dry, but much esteemed by some. Immense quantities of the fiesh 
are dried, salted or smoked, and largely consumed in northern coun- 
tries. In England it is not thought much of, but in this country 
brings a higher price than cod. Our fresh-water sturgeon is said to 
be smoked and frequently sold for halibut. 

HAT. — ^I^e blades of grasses and the stems and leaves of other 
plants that are dried for fodder for cattle. The hay crop of the Uni- 
ted States is enormous, and amounted, in 1862» to more than 
25,000,000 tons. In 1868, the crop from the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Ill^ois alone, was 27,000,000 tons, firom an 
acreage of 21,541,573, and valued at $355,000,000. At the present 
time the yield is not less than 85,000,000 tons. 

HAZEL-NUT.— The fruit of a small shrub belonging to the 
oak family. The nuts are small, and not as good as those of the 
European hazel or filbert. It is found in thickets, along borders of 
fences-rows, etc., throughout the United States. It fiowers in March 
and April and fruits in September. 

HEAD CHEESE.— Made of parts of tlie head and feet of 
■wine, cut up fine and pressed into the form of a cheese. It is also 
called Eogt^'head Cheese. 

HEMP. — ^A native of the East, but is now cultivated throughout 
Eozope and Uie United States, and is largely used in the manufactora 
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of cordage, and also coarse shirting, sheeting and toweling ; and in a 
coarse cloth called *^ huckaback." The plant ^bres of manilla, jute, 
etc., all oome under the same designation. Hemp Seed is an impor- 
tant and valuable article in bird-food ; and, upon expression, yields 
Hemp-Seed OH, the commercial supply of which comes chiefly from 
Russia* 

HERBS. — Herbs dried, are used for flavoring soups and 
making herb or medicinal teas, and various other purposes. They 
are mostly prepared by such farming communities as the Shakers, 
the Oneida settlement, t etc. 

HERMETICAI SEAIING. — A can or other vessel, 
when closed and sealed against the possible admission of air, is her^ 
metically sealed. 

HERRING. — ^There are several species of this favorite and 
much-used fish, the two principal being that inhabiting Northern 
Europe and America, and that found on the Pacific coast of the Uni- 
ted States. The American herring fisheries are located along the 
New England coasts, and also in British-American waters — an im- 
portant winter fishery being on the coast of Maine and in the Bay of 
Fundy. They are usually caught in gill and scoop nets — ^their annual 
catch amounting to many hundreds of millions. Herring may be 
eaten fresh, but are more generally smoked, fried or pickled ; but, in 
whatever form prepared, are a most important and universal element 
of food. Boneless herring^ prepared for the broiler and packed in 
boxes with glass tops, is now a quick-selling article in a grocer's 
stock. The quantity of cured herrings brought in by American ves- 
sels annually exceeed 185,000 pounds, besides largo quantities con- 
sumed fresh, not included in the calculation. The fishing is carried 
on during the winter and spring. 

The herrings do not ascend the rivers like the alewive and shad. 
The common American species or blue-back, varies in length from 
twelve to fifteen inches ; the color is a deep blue, tinged with yellow. 
It is generally most abundant in May, but is caught on the shores of 
New Brunswick during every month of the year. The herring fish- 
eries were carried on by the Pilgrims at Plymouth. The herring 
fisheries of France date back to the eleventh century, and that of Great 
Britain three hundred years earlier. The Dutch were engaged in 
this business for a time, and Amsterdam became the great centre of 
the trade. The herring fishery is surpassed only by the cod fishery in 
fte value of its products. Vessels, especially from Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts, visit the coasts of New Brunswick, Newfoundland, the Mag- 
dalen Jslands and Labrador, for herrings. The business is pursued 
in the spring and winter. An important fishery is during the winter 
along the coast of Maine and in the Bay of Fundy, the herrings being 
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preserred frozen, and sold in the markets of Portland, Boston, New 
York and other cities. The chief seats of the Newfoundland fishery 
are Labrador, the Bay of Islands, Bonne Bay and St Greorge'ji Bay, 
on the west coast, and Fortune Bay, on the south coast. In the Bay 
of Islands the herring fishery opens in September and continues 
throughout the winter. When the bay is frozen the fish are taken in 
nets through holes in the ice. The Scotch herring fishery is pursued 
along the north-west and east coasts, the latter being the seat of the 
most productive fishery. Yarmouth is the head-quarters of the Eng- 
lish herring fishery, employing two hundred vessels and two thousand 
men. When pickled and packed in barrels, herring are known as 
'^ white'' herrings ; salted and smoked, they are known as ^^ red" her- 
rings; ^'bloaters" are herrings slightly cured and smoked, and in- 
tended for immediate use. The Dutch fisheries, which once surpassed 
all others, have greatly declined, but Dutch herrings still command 
the highest price in the continental markets. The product of the 
Norwegian fishery is about 1,000,000 barrels a year. In most of the 
northern countries of Europe, large quantities are annually captured. 
On the Maine coast, great numbers of the smaller herring are packed 
in boxes, with foreign labels, as sardines, and are sold in American 
markets as the genuine French sardine. 

Kippered HEBRiNa. — Common Herrings, carefully deaned, 
dried and smoked. 

HICKORY-NUT.— The shell of this nut is thin but hard, and 
the kernel sweet. The shellbark variety is the best, and is found in 
all parts of the United States — ^its nuts being thinner shelled and 
whiter than the Western hickory, which bears nuts often two inches 
long and with very thick shells. The wood of both species is very 
valuable, aud is largely used for axe-helves, spokes, handspikes, etc. 

HOMINY — ^Is the grain of Indian com broken, with the hull 
removed, and is prepared for use by boiling with water. The larger 
sizes are eaten as a dinner vegetable ; the finer product as a break- 
fast dish. [See Indian Com.] 

HONEY — ^Is used for food, not only by man but by the bees 
who make it. The composition of honey varies according to the food 
of the bees, their age, the season, etc. The wild honey of Cuba and 
the West Indies is highly aromatic ; that known as Clover honey is 
generally less so. Our chief supplies now cqme from California, 
where bee-keeping is conducted on a large scale, unless we give due 
credit to the manufacturers of glucose, who unquestionably have the 
advantage of their little rivals. Glucose, being the almost exact 
equivalent of honey, can be mixed with it without risk of detection, 
and when properly made is just as wholesome. From the remotest 
times honey has been employed as food. In moderation it is nutri- 
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tbtt and laxatiTei bat d jspeptio penons have found thai H aggrsTalM 
tiieir sjmptoms. Cases are on record where poisonous bone j has 
fnodoeed madness, in conseqnence of bees extracting bon^ from 
poisonoas plants. California produces a large amount of bonej* 
The total production of honej in the United States is about 55,000,000 
or 57,000,000 pounds aanuallj, obtained from 2,050,000 biyes of 
bees, kept bj 75,000 persons. Of this product about 4,000,000 
pounds IS exported, realising $1,200,000. Honej is often adultera* 
ted or mixed with solutions of cheap sugars, especially the uncrjstal- 
lixable or grape sugars ; and starch, ch2ik, gypsum and p^ oU&j are 
also added to increase its weight. 

Abtificial Hokbt — ^Is produced in considerable quantities, and 
usuallj consists of a solution of glucose, to which is a^ed eggs and 
frequently cream of tartar. Flavorings of various kinds are employed, 
and a small quantitjr of genuine honey is sometimes used to improve 
the flavor. 

HOPS.— The hop plant is ftond wild in America, Europe and 
Asia. It is largely cultivated in the United States, chiefly in the 
States of New York and Wisconsin. Its qualities of preserving beer 
from fermentation and imparting an agreeable bitter to it, are prover* 
bial. Extremely valuable as a medicine, it has a tonic, stimulant, 
sedative and narcotic influence, whether taken internally or applied 
externally in fomentations, etc. They are also used in the manufac- 
ture of yeast. The production in the United States has increased 
very largely and rajudly, the last returns showing an excess of 
30,000,000 pounds. 

The hop has been cultivated in Germany since the ninth cen- 
tury. The English flrst engaged in its cultivation during the reign 
of Henry YIII., about the year 1524. In the county of Kent, Eng* 
land, thirty thousand acres are devoted to hop cultivation. The Bel- 
gian hops have a good reputation, but those of Bavaria are considered 
die best of all. Hops are subject to blight of various kinds, from 
mould or rust and the devastation of an aphis or louse. This insect 
probably destroys more than half the crops, and much of the remain- 
der is lost by unfavorable seasons and other causes. When the hops 
are mature, the poles are pulled up with the vines hanging to them, 
and women and children gather the strobiles (the valuable portion of 
the plant), which are placed in the kilns, called hop oasts, in which 
they are dried. Fumes of burning sulphur are admitted to the hops 
while drying, by which they are partially bleached. They are then 
packed tighUy in bags or packets, with the aid of a press, and the par- 
cels are made so compact that they may be cut into blocks with a 
knife. The bales may be kept for years in a dry, airy place. The 
Bavarians allow the hops to dry in the sun, thinking the aroma is 
thus best preserved. The quality of hops is judged by the weight of 
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the bags, the heavier samples having more of the lupnlene or hop 
dust. Hop vines have of late jears been used as a stock for paper 
makers. The tincture of hops is a preparation in which the alcohol 
it contains is more active than the hops* 

HOBEHOUND.— A plant from the south 6f Europe and the 
East, about a foot high, bushy, with round, wrinkled leaves. It has 
an aromatic but not very agreeable smell. The syrup is candied, and 
has become a very popular and effective remedy for coughs and other 
affections. 

H0B8E-BADISH. — ^A plant having roots, the odor and taste 
of which is very pungent. It grows in damp meadows in the middle 
and south of Europe, and is naturalized in most localities in the Uni- 
ted States. It is cultivated for its root, which is washed, scraped and 
grated, and then mixed with salads or used as a condiment with 
meats. It is also used in medicine as a stimulant, and as a remedy 
for indigestion. The oil extract is very similar, if not identical, 
with that of mustard. Difficulty is experienced in eradicating it from 
the ground in which it has once been planted, as nearly every part of 
the root will grow. When shred or ground into powder, it is packed 
in bottles for the trade. 

HUCSLEBEBBT, WHOETIEBEEET OB BIUE- 
BEBBY. — Names applied somewhat indiscriminately to various 
species of the same fruit. An edible berry, varying in size from 
currants to small grapes, and in color from light blue to black. They 
ripen from early in June to the close of August ; are picked in enor- 
mous quantities and used as dressed fruit for jellies and for pies and 
puddings. They are very rarely cultivated, but grow wild in abun- 
dance, and generally in mountainous regions. 

INDIAN COBN. — ^Indian Com is one of the most valuable of 
food-producing plants. It is native to America, and has always been 
a staple article of food here. It cannot be successfully grown in 
England, because of the dampness of the climate. The varieties of 
com have been much improved and modified by cultivation, and the 
higher varieties have nearly reached perfection. The more improved 
varieties contain less oil but more starchy material. Bice com con- 
tains the most oil ; Tuscarora most starch and no oil. The many 
varieties of Sugar or Sweet Com furnish in their green state a nutri- 
tious and delicious food ; the unripe grains then contain large propor- 
tions of sugar, which is converted into starch as the grain ripens. 
The ripe com may also be eaten in a parched state, as it is in some 
Eastern countries, but with us it is used in the form of meal. The 
entire" grain is ground and sold as *^ unbolted " meal ; when it is sifled 
and the bran removed, it is known as ^'bolted" meal. When the 
com is finely broken or crushed it is known as iS^amp, andis used in the 
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same maimer as Hominy. HuUed Com is prepared bj soaking the 
grain in Ije, to enable the hulls to be removed ; it is then thoroughly 
soaked in water, and afterwards boiled until tender. Com enters 
largely into the manufacture of whiskey, and a great many distilleries 
are employed in its production* 

INDIGO — ^Is a vegetable dye-stuff of much value, native to 
this country, Asia and Africa. There are over two hundred species, 
many of which yield the indigo of conunerce. It is used in the man- 
ufacture of inks, for laundry purposes, and also in dyeing woollen and 
other fabrics. The best quality will float upon water, is glossy, and, 
when rubbed by the nail, produces fei purple-red streak. When the 
streak is dull and wrinkles, the quality is poor. Good Indigo may be 
known by its lightness, which indicates its freedom from earthy im- 
purities, by its not parting from its coloring matter readily when 
tested by drawing a streak with it on a white surface ; but, above all, 
by the purity of the color itself. Indigo is insoluble in water, until 
it is treated with sulphuric acid, when it becomes the Indigo Blue 
used in the laundry. 

INDIAN MEAL. — ^The flour ground from Indian Com or 
Maize. It is universally employed in making Com bread and Johnny 
cake, and in the form of mush or hasty pudding. 

INK. — ^The composition of the ink used by the ancients is not 
well understood^ but it is believed that their ink far excelled ours in 
blackness and durability. The necessary elements of ordinary black 
ink are gall, sulphate of iron (known generally as green vitriol or 
green copperas) and gum. The gum is added that the coloring mat- 
ter may be retained, and to prevent the mixture from becoming too 
fluid. 

INSECTS.— Insects of various sorts trouble the grocer, and 
great care should be taken to keep stores free from them, as they de- 
stroy stock and drive away customers at the same time. CleanUness 
is the best prevention. Persian Insect Powder is cheap and effective 
for many of them, and Borax will keep off ants and other small classes, 
but without scrapulous cleanliness, no permanent relief can be expected* 

INSURANCE. — ^No dealer deserves credit who does not keep 
his goods insured. Every careful dealer will be as certain to keep up 
his insurance as he is to lock up his store, and will avoid keeping 
oils, alcohols, gunpowder or matches on the premises, in larger quan- 
tities than are permitted by his policy, without making special pro- 
visions and paying the extra premium. 

IRISH MOSS* — A marine plant brought from Ireland, which 
is used as a basis for jellied puddings and mould custards, and is spe- 
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ciallj suitable for the diet of invalids and children. It is also found 
on the coasts in this country. 

ISINGLASS — ^Is really a gelatine prepared from the swim* 
bladder of the sturgeon or cod. The best is that brought fix>m Bus* 
sia, where great quantities are made from the fish from the North and 
Caspian Seas. It dissolves readily in boiling water, and is extremely 
useful in the preparation of jellies, blancmange, gum-drops and va- 
rious articles of confectionery. Fish glues or the coarse kinds of 
isinglass, are employed in various cements and sticking plasters. It 
is also used to clear coffee. Japanese Isinglass is prepared from a 
seaweed. Russia, Brazil and tiie United States ftirnish the greater 
portion of commercial Isinglass. Gelatine is generally superseding 
it in cookery on account of its lower price. 

OLUTEN — ^The nutritious parts of Wheat and other grains. 
The claims made for most prepared wheat-foods, especially for in- 
fants is, that they are pure gluten and &ee from the starch of the 
grain, hvi the exact controMry is generally true. 

GOODWILL. — ^In purchasing or selling a store, a good rule 
for estimating its value is to allow one-half to two-thirds of their orig- 
inal cost for fixtures, and take the net profits of the previous six or 
twelve months as the value of the goodwill. 

CrOOSEBEKRIES. — Grown in any garden soil, they are much 
used for making preserves and jellies, and also in the manufacture of 
wine and vinegar. Their main use, however, is in the green state^ 
when the peculiar tartness makes them palatable in pies and tarts. 
When ripe it is a good dessert fruit. It should be found canned on 
aU grocers' shelves. 

GRACE (DATS OP).— Three days are generally allowed for 
payment of a note after the date on which it falls due. Banks, in 
calculating discounts, include the days of grace and also the day on 
which the note is made — ^that is, tlurty-four days on a thirty-days' 
note. In some States all drafts, even those drawn at sight, are sub- 
ject to this allowance of three days. In Pennsylvania and New York 
sight drafts have no days of grace. In Massachusetts they have* 

GRAIN* — ^A single, small, hard seed, such as a grain of com 
or wheat ; hence taken to express the whole class of eatable seeds. 
It also applies to the parts composing any bulk substance, such as a 
grain of sugar. Chain is the smallest weight used in compounding 
drugs, etc. Seven thousand of such grains are required to make one 
pound avoirdupois. 

GRAPES.— This fruit is an especial favorite in the United 
States. The European grape is not successfrdly cultivated in any 
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section of this oountrj east of the Bockj Mountains ; but in Califor* 
nia it is of easj growth, and the grape culture there is assuming vast 
proportions. There are four described species of the American grape, 
from which all the numerous varieties seen in our markets and at 
horticultural fruit shows, have been derived by cultivation. Among 
the best varieties for table grapes we would mention the Concord, Del- 
aware, lona, Hartford Prolific, Isabella, Catawba and Diana ; of 
these, the Concord, Delaware and Catawba take the lead. The fruit 
is largely consumed as it ripens, and also in making wines and rai- 
sins. The dried currants of commerce are a small grape peculiar to 
the Islands of Greece. Califomia grapes are now the finest in our 
markets, and vine culture is spreading all over the United States. 

GRAMME — ^Represents the French unit of weight, being equiv- 
alent to 15.4325 grains Troy, or about 12-28 of a drachm avoirdu- 
pois. Its weight in distilled water at the temperature of maximum 
density of 4^C. or 39.2^ Fr., is a cubic centimetre. A kilogramme 
or 1,000 gramme equals 2.6793 pounds Troy, or 2.2046 pounds 
avoirdupois, often accepted as one hundred weight with 4,000 kilo- 
grammes to the ton, allowing for a slight deficiency. 

GRASS SEED. — ^A term generally applied to Timothy seed, 
although it may be applied to the seed of any grass. It is one of the 
most valuable of all crops for the production of hay. It grows from 
two to four feet high, the flowers arranged on a single spike, one head 
to each stem. Large quantities of seed are rcdsed in Illinois and 
Wisconsin, and shipped to the East. 

JAMS* — ^Preserves made by boiling fruits together with water 
and sugar, and generally understood to be done without regard to the 
preservation of the shape of the fruit ; in which way it is different 
from preserved fruits, which retain, in some measure, their original 
form, and from jellies which are made much more solid. Jams have 
of late years become very important articles in the grocer's business. 

JARS. — Glass or earthen-wai-e receptacles' for holding or con- 
taining liquids or preserves. The ordinary glass-preserving jars 
should be put into stock by the grocer about the middle of May, be- 
fore the early berries arrive. They continue in demand until aU the 
fresh frriits are out of market. 

JELLIES. — ^The juice of fruits or meats, boiled and thickened 
to a consistency between fluid and solid. Jelly is made from nearly 
all fruits, and is put on the market in many forms, but generally in 
glass tumblers. Currant appears to be the popular flavor.. Almost 
all the jellies in the market are of artificial manufacture, and are 
made with the cheapest substances obtainable to thicken them, with 
just sufficient sugar and fruit to give them a palatable taste. Gela- 
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Cine is the base generally used in these manufactures, flavored by th« 
Various extracts, vnany of these also being artificial^ and are then la- 
belled currant, strawberry, etc., according to the special demand at 
the time. 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE.— The tubers of a species of 
sunflower, similar in appearance to potatoes ; they have a sweetish 
taste when boiled, are watery, and not as nourishing as potatoes. 
They are, however, quite palatable when properly prepared, and 
make excellent soup. They are usually pickled or eaten with 
vinegar. 

JORDAN ALMONDS.— The best grade of sweet ahnonds, of 
a long, oval shape, grown at Malaga and other Spanish ports. [See 
Almonds. 3 

JUTE. — ^The material from which twine, bagging, mats, etc., 
are made. All the sugar and rice, pepper, ginger, cinnamon, gums^ 
dye-stuffs, and many other commodities of Indian produce, come to ua 
in gunny-bags made from jute. 

KEG. — ^A small barrel or cask. Coopers, in various parts of 
the country, have long m&^'& five-gallon kegs which only hold /our and 
a half gallons J in order to avoid the local or state taxes on sales of 
liquor in quantities of five gallons or over. Manufacturers of many 
articles have put them up in short packages, and it is no longer safe 
to accept kegs as containing five, ten or twenty gallons, without 
gauging them to see how much they hold. x 

KEROSENE. — ^Kerosene may be considered one of the most 
formidable rivals to the use of coal gas as a source of illumination in 
the home circle. When properly refined it is nearly or quite colorless 
in transmission, and is at present obtained in immense quantities al- 
most exclusively from petroleum ; though in past times it has been, 
and, to a small extent even now, is produced from bituminous coal, 
shale, asphalt, wood, resin and various oils — especially Menhaden. 
Though originally brought into use in Great Britain more than a cen- 
tury since, both for illuminating and lubricating purposes, and also in 
medicine. Kerosene oil did not make its appearance in the United 
States until 1854, when the first factory was built upon Newtown 
Creek, L. I. , opposite New York city. This establishment obtained its 
sources of supply from the bog-head coal of Scotland, the cannel coal 
of Nova Scotia, and the western coal mines ^ Trinidad pitch, candle tar 
and numerous other substances. Shortly afterwards other factories 
were founded in Ohio, Kentucky and Pennsylvania, in the midst of the 
coal regions of the United States, and the demand exceeded the sup- 
ply to such an extent that the genius and enterprise of the country 
was awakened in the investigation and promotion of this new and 
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important indoBtrj. The first boring for petroleum o3 wells recorded, 
took place in Pennsylyania, Venango Co., in August, 1859 ; and, 
from that time to the present, the excitement has continued to en- 
hance and spread abroad, until, at this moment, it far exceeds in 
magnitude, in amount of capital and labor employed, and in commer- 
cial importance, any other source of industry in the known world. 
As a matter of fact, more fortunes have been miade and lost, more 
gambling has taken place in the production and sale of this oil, thaa 
even during the celebrated '^ South-Sea'' bubble of England, or the 
wildest ^^ wild-cat'' operations of the stock exchanges of New York 
and its sister cities. Fully seyen-eighths of the petroleum of com- 
merce is obtained from the '^oil-region " of Pennsylyania ; though new 
and extensive deposits are constantly being discovered in Western 
Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Canada and Southern California, as well 
as in sections of Europe, Asia and the East Indies. 

Crude petroleum, as our readers probably know, furnishes a 
large number of valuable products to the conunercial world, which 
need not be enumerated here — ^more than a dozen of those products 
finding a prominent place in our national tariff; but the Kerosene, 
after it has been extracted from its source, has to undergo a large 
number of processes before it is eligible for a place in our list of 
marketable articles. In view of the dangerous character of much of 
the oil in use, the majority of the states of this country have passed 
laws requiring that all oil sold within their boundaries should be sub- 
mitted to one crucial test to determine its quality — and that is the 
flash-test. There is considerable difference of opinion as to the value 
of the flash- test in determining the safety of the oil ; but common 
sense has dictated, and the public generally have acquiesced in the 
rule that the higher the flashing point the greater is the safety in the 
use of the oil. 100® is far too low, 120® is a very moderate aver- 
age, and 140® is a point at which the safety and illuminating power 
of the oil maybe assured. In the majority of the states the test has 
been fixed at 110® ; in a few others it has been raised to 120® ; but in 
Michigan alone it has reached the maximum of 140®. There is hope^ 
however, that in a short time the general test may be raised to that 
standard, as universal experience has proved that, with the test at 
140®, there is no fear of accident from its use. If this rule were only 
generally established, it would necessarily effectually do away with 
most, if not all, the cheaper and impure oils, and teach the public a 
valuable lesson that a pure article is by far the cheapest in the long 
run. A Mr. Ditman has patented a process to reduce petroleum to 
the density of a solid, in order to facilitate and cheapen the cost of 
transportation to distant markets. 

LABELS. — ^Every year shows an improvement in the charao- 
ter, style and appearance of the labels on all kinds of grocer's shelf 
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goods ; and, by a judicious purchase of suitable packages, and a skil- 
ful arrangement on the shelves, the appearance of a store can be 
vastly improved. Some standard goods are put up with very plain 
and unsightly labels — generally the original ones in which, a quarter 
or half a century since, they were first sold ; but poor labels, and es- 
pecially slovenly-looking ones, usually indicate corresponding want 
of care in putting up the contents. 

LAMP BLACK.— Soot produced by burning resin, turpentine, 
pitch, oil or other substances, in such a way that volumes of smoke 
are formed and collected in proper receptacles. Lamp-black is used 
principally in the manufacture of paints, blacking and marking inks. 
Its quality depends chiefly upon its lightness and the intensity of its 
color. 

LAMPS AND LAMP- WICKS.— Receptacles in which oil is 
burned by means of a wick, and used as an illuminating powers 
There was a time when lamps seemed destined to be entirely superse- 
ded by the use of gas ; but of late years, in consequencevof the high 
charge for gas, and the great improvement in the quality of the kero^ 
sene, as weU as the construction and style of the lamps themselves, 
they have become more popular than ever before, and many that for- 
merly used gas have now adopted kerosene in preference. The Ar- 
gand lamp, with its circular wick, through which a current of air 
passes, was the first great novelty, as applied to kerosene lamps 
(though invented more than one hundred years since) ; and a still 
more recent invention is the fiat double- wick lamp, which came into 
vogue some three or four years ago, is of great service in the store. 
Grocers who adopt this system of lighting should take care to have 
only the best lamps and the finest oil, and keep them in the very best 
condition, as no stock needs so much light to show it off as the gro- 
cer's* But a most decided improvement on kerosene lamps, or any 
other description of light, would be to close the store earlier, and so 
dispense with their use — a system which would become much more 
general among tradesmen, if the expense of the light, the injury done 
to the stock, and the loss or waste of time were taken into consider- 
tion, and compared with the small sales made after seven o'clock. 

Why Lamps Explode. — ^All explosions of petroleum lamps are 
caused by the vapor or gas which collects in the space above the oil. 
Of course the lamp at first contains no gas, but, immediately on 
lighting the lamp, the consumption of oil begins, leaving a gradually 
increasing space for the gas to form, which increases in volume as 
the oil is burnt, and after a time will accumulate a sufficient quantity 
to cause an explosion, if brought into imTnediate contact with any 
flame. The gas in a lamp will explode only when ignited. In this 
respect it is like gunpowder. Cheap or inferior oil is necessarily the 
most dangerous, from the presence of the earthy impurities which it 
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cootains in excessiye quantity. The flame is communicated to tlie 
whole in the following manner : The wick-tube in the lamp-burner is 
made larger than the wick which is to pass through it. It would not 
do to have the wick work tightly in the tube ; on the contrary, it is 
essential that the wick should move up and down with perfect ease. 
In this way it is miavoidable that a certain space in the tube is left 
along the side of the wick sufficient for the flame from the burner to 
pass down into the lamp and explode the same. Many things occur 
to cause this, which may be avoided by exercising proper care, and 
if the following precautions are taken, fully seven-eighths of the acci- 
dents may be prevented : 1st. — ^Do not hold or stand the lamp in a 
direct draught. 2d. — ^Never take the lamp up quickly, or violently 
move it through the passing currents of air — ^as in going up or down 
stairs rapidly. In these instances the mischief is done by the move- 
ment of the air down the lamp chimney, or by suddenly checking the 
flame. 3d. — Never extinguish the light by blowing down the chimney. 
4th. — Never use a broken chimney. 5th. — Never use a small-size wick 
in a large burner. 6th. — Never use a defective or worn-out burner, 
but throw it away and replace it with a new one. 

Lamp- Wicks. — Strips of cotton webbing, of various widths, for 
use in lamps. They are bought by the dealer in the gross, assorted 
in sizes, and usually retailed by him by the piece. 

LABI). — ^The oily part of hogs* fat gathered from the tissue by 
boiling or rendering. The best lard is obtained from the fat sur- 
rounding the kidneys, and should rightly be the only material used ; 
but the iard of commerce (even when presumably pure) is derived 
from the fat of the entire animal. Pure lard should he firm and 
white^ and free from taste or smell. To render the lard more firm, 
and give it a whiter appearance, as well as to increase its weight, va- 
rious adulterating substances are added. Tallow, stearine, mutton- 
suet, potato starch and lime, are used to adulterate it so as to make 
it more firm. Alum is added to increase its whiteness. Water is 
also used, from twelve to fifteen per cent, of its weight being added. 
The amount of adulterating material is often as high as twenty-five 
per cent. It is put up in kegs, barrels and tierces, and also in tin 
cans, in quantities of two, five and ten pounds weight. The follow- 
ing is a simple test for detecting water in lard : — ^Fill a dean glass 
bottle with lard, leaving out the cork ; place it about six inches from 
the fire, allowing the lard to melt slowly without boiling, when the 
water will sink to the bottom and the lard will rise ; you will then 
discover the amount of water in the fraudulent article. Should the 
lard not settle dear, it is conclusive evidence that it is also adultera- 
ted with alkali, thus actually making a soap of it.. 

New tierces will absorb from two to three pounds when filled 
with hot lard, and if they weigh over that amount the grocer should 
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elaim that allowance for tare. Frequently honest packers have muclx 
trouble with tares. There are instances where the heads are changed, 
and consequently the weights differ. It is well to have the weight 
marked both on the side and cover, or head and bilge. The quaUlj 
of lard differs much ^th various houses. 

Lard is extensively used in cooking articles of food, and in vari« 
ous culinary operations ; it is the chief material used by pharmacists 
in making ointments and cerates. When mixed with rosin, it* is an 
excellent application for the preservation of leather and for lubrica- 
ting pumps and similar machines, as it preserves the metal from cor- 
rosion. When used in making soap, the rosin keeps the lard from 
getting rancid. The production of lard in this country is more than 
280,000,000 pounds per annum; the exports from this country to 
Europe exceeding 190,000,000 pounds annually, of the value of 
♦25,000,000. 

LABD CHEESE.— ^ard cheese is thus prepared in New York 
and elsewhere in the United States : The skimpied milk is poured 
into a llBurge cheese vat, and thoroughly mixed with the buttermilk, 
which has just been drained from the butter. Three hundred pounds 
weight of fresh milk are then poured into a large, tin bucket, beside 
which IS another tin bucket of the same size, containing one hundred 
pounds of snow-white lard, that has undergone a steam-refining pro- 
cess, which removes its natural odor and renders it pure and tasteless* 
The lard and milk, in combination, having been heated to a tempera- 
ture of 135^, are then put into the "mixing machine," where it is 
made into an emulsion. This mixture, which is two parts milk and 
one part lard, is then added to the buttermilk and skimmed milk in the 
cheese vat. This is then submitted to a heat of 100^, the rennet is 
added, and the whole allowed to stand for about forty minutes, when 
it coagulates. The curd is then chopped, salted, drained and pressed, 
so as to consolidate the solid matter and press out the fluid — ^the 
pressure to which it is subjected being very great. About thirty days 
are occupied in curing these cheeses, during which time they are 
turned every twenty-four hours. 

LABD-OIL* — ^Much of this oil is exported, more than one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand gallons, at the value of a dollar and a fraction 
per gallon, being annually exported to Europe ; a great proportion of 
which is returned to this country mixed with olive-oil, and resold to 
the trade as " pure olive-oil." It is also found to be a valuable lu- 
bricant for machinery. Grood lard-oil is a pale-yellowish or nearly 
colorless oily liquid, of a slightly fatty odor and a bland taste. Any 
mineral oil present can be detected by the failure of the adulterating 
substance to become soap. The admixture of cotton-seed oil with 
lard-oil is not readily detected, if the former was refined and of a pale 
color. Any deep-colored lard-oil, or one having a pronounced yel- 
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low tint, would neoessarOj be suspiciotis. There are no reliable 
chemical tests, either to distiagoish these two oils, or to prove the 
presence of both in one mixture. 

LEAKAGE. — ^An opening or defect which allowB a sabstance 
to waste or pass out. Allowance is made for leakage only when it 
can be proved that the goods were not shipped in good oonchtion. 

IiEHON* — The froit of a tree doselj related to the orange, 
citron and lime ; some botanists consider all these as simplj of one 
•pedes — ^the citron. The lemon grows wild in the north of India, 
and has been long coltivated among the Arabs who carried its cul- 
ture into Europe and Africa. It is now naturalized in the West 
Indies and other parts of tropical America. This fruit is oblong, 
wrinkled or furrowed, and of pale yellow color. The pulp of 
Ihe fruit abounds in dtric acid. There is, however, a variety 
cultivated in the south of Europe, the juice of which is very 
sweet. The add juice of the common kind is largely employed 
in preparing the beverage known as lemonade. It is also used in 
calico-printing, and as a flavoring extract, and as an effective pre- 
ventive for sea-scurvy, though the juice of the Lime-fruit [which see] 
has of late years, to a great extent, taken its place, from its superior 
effidency. Lemons vary very much in size, and the ordinary boxes 
contain from two hundred and forty to four hundred and twenty lem- 
ons each ; the brands L and LL being used to designate sizes, single 
L*s being the largest. They are wrapped separately in order to pre- 
vent decay by crushing together. Thin-skinned lemons are the 
juidest. There are over thirty varieties of lemons in cultivation, but 
ihej are generally classified according to the place of growth or ship- 
ping. The principal importations into this country are from Sicily 
(Messina lemons) and from Valencia. The lemon can be success- 
nilly grown in Florida and California — ^products which are receiving 
great attention. The oil of ihe lemon is largely used in cooking and 
confectionery ; the extract of lemon^ sold for domestic use, being 
simply a dilute solution of the oil in alcohol. The pure juice of the 
lemon is extremely efficacious in attacks of acute rheumatism. 

Lemon Feel. — ^The outer skin of the lemon, which is put 
to many uses. By rasping and pressure an oil is extracted from the 
peel, which is put up in cans, and is employed largely in cookery and 
confectionery. The peel is also put to use by being candied or pre- 
served in sugar, in the same manner as dtron. 

LEMONADE* — A beverage made from the juice of the lemon, 
tor the purpose of allaying thirst. It is also used for medicinal pur- 
poses, when it is made ei^er hot or cold, according to the complaint. 
The vendors of lemonade use citric or tartaric add, or even a few 
drops of sulphuric acid, to make their mixture, and only slice a 
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few lemons to float on the surface and please the eje. Most of the 
lemonade powders declared to be pure, are made in a similar way. 
Reliable brands of lime-juice are preferable, unless the fresh fruit is 
at hand. 

LENTILS*— Lentils are the seeds of plants closely related to 
the pea, and have been used as an article of food from the earliest 
tunes. It is a native of Europe, Asia and Egypt, where they form 
an unportant article of food. They are largely used by the Boman 
Catholics during the Lenten season. They are imported into this 
country to a limited extent, but their use is mainly confined to Euro- 
peans. The Germans use the lentils in the preparation of soup. 
Lentils contain a large amount of nutriment ; and lentil meal, flavored 
with sugar and salt, is sold under high-sounding names, as a food 
for children. 

LETTUCE. — ^A plant having small flowers, a leafy stem and 
oblong leaves. It is obtained in good condition during the whole 
summer, and is generally eaten with vinegar and oil as a salad. It 
is forced under glass by our market gardeners, and is extensively used 
in many salads, such as lobster, crab, etc. Lettuce as a food, con- 
tains but little nutriment, but has a cooling and soothing effect on the 
system. During the period of flowering, the plants abound in a milky 
juice which is collected and evaporated, and has the properties of 
opium, but ii^ a much milder degree. 

LICOBICE. — ^The black mass which comes on the market in 
small, round rolls, is the boiled juice of the licorice plant, which 
grows in all parts of the world. It is most commonly done up in 
sticks, is dry and brittle, and to be soluble in water should be pure. 
It is adulterated to such an extent that the pure article is rare indeed. 
A mixture of a little of the juice with the poorest kind of gum arable, 
starch and flour, is what is generally put on the market for licorice. 
Its principal use is in medicine, and it is extensively used in the man- 
ufacture of tobacco and liquors, especially to give color and flavor to 
porter and brown stout, and also into some branded liquors. 

LicOBiCE Pastb — ^Is an inferior article, generally coming from 
Turkey. 

PouTEPACT Cases — ^Are round lozenges of refined licorice, made 
at the town of that name, and impressed with a rude figure of the 
castle. 

LIMBTJB6EB CHEESE.— Thousands of tons of Umburger 
Cheese (or rather an imitation), are now produced every season, 
mostly in the States of New York and Wisconsin, at a cost of less 
than half of the imported article. It is consumed mostly by our Ger- 
Q-American population. The process of manufacture, in its first 
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stages, does not differ from the nsosl way, except that a lower tern 
peratiire is kept while the curd is forming — the animal heat alone in 
summer being often high enough. Great care is taken to use pure 
milk, free frt>m taint or filth, and cleanliness is requisite in every stage 
of the making. Upon the curd being formed, it is slowly and care- 
fully cut into squares, pieces the size of dice ; low temperature and 
careful handling being necessary to avoid breaking the butter glo- 
bules, upon which the richness of the cheese depends. It is slightly 
scalded and stirred, most of the whey drawn off, and, without being 
salted, the curd is dipped out into perforated wooden boxes or moulds, 
about five inches square, and left to drain without any pressure being 
applied. In a few hours the packages are carried into the curing 
cellar and placed edgeways on shelves, like bricks set to dry. Every 
day thereafter they are rolled in salt, and replaced when they have 
absorbed enough salt. They are turned almost every day, and the 
slimy moisture which exudes is rubbed with the hand evenly over the 
surface, which serves the double purpose of keeping the cheese moist 
and to keep close ail cracks into which flies might lay their eggs. 
This outside moisture decomposes while the cheese ripens, and, being 
mostly composed of albumen, like fresh meats, eggs, etc., the same 
results follow the decomposition ; and in this case the Limburger odor 
is developed, which never forsakes it, and sticks closer than a brother 
to all who touch or eat it. After eight to ten weeks it is repacked in 
paper and tin foil, and it is ready for market, — ^in consistence, con- 
tents and nourishment, the richest cheese that can be made, but to the 
uninitiated a malicious and premeditated outrage upon the organ of 
smell. 

LIME— When pure, is a white, brittle substance, and is in- 
creased in bulk by the addition of water, when the two enter into 
combination ; and if the water is not in excess, a great heat is ob- 
tained. It is doubly as soluble in cold as it is in boiling water. 
The calcining or burning of lime is performed in kilns. Periodic 
kilns are those in which the limestone and fuel are mingled, and 
aft;er the operation is completed, removed, which requires an inter- 
mission to dear out the kiln before repeating the process. The con- 
tinuous kiln is constructed in such a manner that the lime may be 
drawn off at one side without extinguishing the fire. Lime is of 
great importance in agriculture, and is used in several forms, both 
separately and in combination with various other substances in arti- 
ficial farmyard manures. One of the principal agricultural uses of 
lime is, however, not alone to supply the growing plants with their 
needed constituents, but to so act upon the soil as to unlock the 
riches to them. The hydrate of lime is largely used in coating the 
plastered walls of buildings ; by the tanner in removing hair from 
hides ; by the paper maker in the preparation of pulp. It is also 
used in the manufacture of caustic, potash and soda. The hydrate 
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is also largely used in the purification of illuminating gas. Large 
quantities of Ume are obtained in Cornwall and Devonshire, England, 
and in Spain apd Bohemia. It is also produced in large quantities 
in this country — Bockland, Me., being an important seat of their in- 
dustry. 

LmB Water— When mixed with an equal quantity or excess 
of milk, is an excellent remedy for vomiting caused by irritability of 
the stomach. A piece of lime as large as a hen's egg, dissolved in 
a pint of water, makes the ordinary mixture. 

LIME. — ^A fruit resembling a miniature lemon. It is best 
known to commerce when prepared and sold as '' pickled Hmes, " 
and also as the firuit from wMch lime-fruit juice is made [which see]. 

IIME-FEUIT JUICE.-^The lime is a fruit of the orange 
species, growing abundantly in the West Indies, in India and in some 
parts of Europe. Somewhat smaller than the lemon (about one and 
a half inches in diameter and almost globular) , it has a very thin 
skin and an abundant juice, which makes its relative value much 
greater than its comparative size would indicate. Its juice is also 
much stronger (from a pharmaceutical point of view) , and has an 
aromatic flavor. During the last five years a marvellous progress has 
been made in its cultivation, the development of its properties, and 
its adaptation to a variety of domestic and medicinal uses not pre- 
viously attempted. 

Lime-fruit juice (when pure) , in any form, is an invaluable and 
infallible remedial agent in the purposes for which it is manufactured. 
In gout, rheumatism and like maladies, it is largely prescribed as an 
article of daily diet, and with the most beneficial resiilts. As an anti- 
scorbutic, it is pre-eminent and without an equal ; and has stood tho 
test of centuries, no other article having been found nearly so effica- 
cious. Prof. Doremus testifies : " It is not only a delicious beverage, 
commending itself to our taste, but a very acceptable and wholesome 
add to the stomach, an adjuvant in its important share in the act of 
digestion.*' Those afflicted with rheumatic pains have been benefited 
by its use. Its valuable properties, as it is absorbed by the system, 
are well known to chemists, recognized by the medical profession, 
and thoroughly established by years of experience. Governments 
appreciate its high importance as a preservation of health and as an 
anti-scorbutic, and specially require it to be kept in stock in their na- 
val and other stores. The London Lancet^ an authority universally 
acknowledged on all subjects of an hygienic or sanitary character, or 
any matters connected with food and food products, says: "We 
counsel the public to drink lime-juice whenever and wherever they 
are. ^hey may be assured that, as a rule, lime-juice is — ^particularly^ 
during the summer and autumn — a far more wholesome drink thaos 
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any form of alcohol ; and that, say an ounce or two of the pure juice 
in a tumbler of really cold water, sweetened to taste, is about the 
pleasantest beverage that can be taken when the thermometer is oyer 
65^ or 70^. We commend this drink to all restaurants and coffee- 
houses ; but caution them to procure the best and purest West Indian 
lime-juice, as much more wholesome than any mixture containing 
other ingredients." It is used for exactly the same purposes as lemon- 
juice ; and, indeed, there are many more uses to which it can be ap- 
plied, as will be seen by the following catalogue of forms in which it 
is now known and patronized by the trade generally. It is done up 
in various sized bottles, and is an extremely desirable article for 
fancy grocers. 

As a Sauce for the table, and to be used with roast meats, 
steaks, cutlets, chops, fish, curries, gravies, game and soups, the 
MoNTSEBRAT LiKE-f^uiT JuiOB Saucx 18 much appreciated by 
connoisseurs. 

In the shape of Cordials or Liquors, it is combined with aro^ 
matic apieea and /ruito, such as the Jagonellie pear. Peppermint, Pine- 
apple, Raspberry, Strawberry, Sarsaparilla, etc., the fruits and root 
essences being of guaranteed purity. 

It is also combined with pure QunmnB, and with the purest and 
most ninocuous tonic herbs as a Bitter. 

The most concentrated and useful form for confectioners, licensed 
victuallers and others, in which it is sold, is the LnfETTA Cordial— 
being the concentrated extract of the lime, simply cordiaUzed tvith 
sugar ^ but so prepared that the flavor, which is objected to by somOf 
is entirely covered. 

It has also been brought in successful combination with fancy 
biscuits, and with crystallized and gelatinized fruits, and the most 
popular confections known in England and imported into this coun- 
try, being manufactured with this ingredient. 

IIMITATIONS (STATUTE OF).— On account of the frwlty 
of human memory and the uncertainty of such claims, all countries 
have set a limit upon the time within which rights may be litigated, 
called the Statute of Limitations. The statute begins to run when 
the right is complete ; that is, the money is due and payable, subject 
to certain exceptions in favor of minors, persons beyond seas, and 
those not of sound mind ; and afler it begins to run, is not estopped 
by anything except a payment on account, or an acknowledgment 
of the debt, accompanied by an express promise to pay it, wliich, in 
some states, must be in writing. In either event the debt is revived, 
and the statute begins to run over again from that date. The limita- 
tion being regulated by the legislatures of the various states, differs 
greatly throughout the United States. New Mexico is the only state 
without such a statute. It may be said generally that claims founded 
upon instruments in writing, under seal, are not within the statute of 
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any state. The period within which suits must be brought on con- 
tracts in writing (like bills and notes) , contracts not in writing (like 
fioles of goods evidenced by booh accounts)^ is six years in Coloiado, 
Dakota, Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vermont and Wisconsin. 
Five years in Montana and Nebraska. Three years in Califomia, 

I Delaware, Maryland and North Carolina. Two years in Nevada. 

I In the other states a difference is made between suits on contracts la 
writing and on contracts not in writing, as store accountSy in respect 
to the period of limitation. It is six years in the former and four 
years in the latter case in Greorgia ; six years in the former and three 
in the latter in Connecticut, District of Columbia, Mississippi and 
Washington Territory ; five years in the former and three in the lat- 
ter in Kansas, Louisiana and West Virginia ; five years in the former 
and two in the latter in Missouri and Virginia ; four in the fonnar 
and two in the latter in Idaho, Texas and Utah. 

LINSEED-OIL— Made from the seed of the flax-plant, is usu- 
ally of amber color, but when pure is quite colorless. It has a rather 
peculiar and unpleasant odor and taste. It is produced by crushing 
the flaxseed and pressing it. It is sold mainly by weight, seven and 
a half pounds being reckoned to the gallon. The cake, from which 
the oil has been expressed, is called oil-cake, and is used to fatten cat- 
tle. It is frequently boiled, when it is used to mix with oil-colors for 
artists and house painters. 

LIQU0B8. — ^A class of spirituous beverages, sweetened and 
flavored with aromatic extracts from seeds or fruits. They vary 
considerably in strength, flavor and quality. Ratafias are simple, 
light liquors, containing small quantities alike of the sugar, spirits 
and flavorings. Such are anise-water, noyeau, apricot and cherry 
ratafias, etc. OUs or fine liquors are much stronger, and among 
them we find Maraschino, Rosoglio, Curacoa, Dantzic water, etc. 
Various qualities and proportions of the ingredients are graded and 
designated by French names, such as Eau-de-Noyeau, or Creme-de 
Noyeau. 

LIQUID MEASURE.— A measure by which aU Uquids are 
sold. [See Tables.] 

LIQUID RENNET— Prepared from the dried rennet of the 
calf. It may be prepared by steeping the rennets in whey or brine 
for several weeks or months. It is used to coagulate milk, and in 
the manufacture of cheese. It should be delicately prepared, and is 
sold generally to a nice class of customers. It comes in small bot- 
tles, about the size ordinarily used for extracts. 
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LOBSTERS.— The common lobster of the United States has 
the general appearance of the craw-fish, bnt is of larger size and 
lives in salt water. It is distinguished from the rest of the lobster 
family by the immense size of its claws. There is only one American 
species found from the coasts of New York northward. The best are 
taken on the rocky shores of New England, north of Cape Cod. The 
number of lobsters consumed annually in the United States is simply 
enormous ; it is estimated that Boston alone consumes 1,250,000 an- 
' nually. In Boston the male lobster is preferred ; in New York the 
female has the preference. In winter the supply is chiefly derived 
from Maine, and they are there found in comparatively deep water. 
The limit of salable size in Massachusetts is ten and a half inches. 
During cold weather lobsters are shipped to the interior cities, and 
immense quantities of the meat of the fish are canned and sent to the 
various States of the Union, and to the remotest sections of the Amer- 
ican continent, as well as exported to Europe. It ranges in weight 
from one to fourteen pounds, and its best season is from October to 
May. It is a favorite article of food in all parts of the world, in all 
forms — fresh, canned and mixed with salad. One peculiarity in the 
lobster is that it grows only while its skin or shell is soft ; or, in other 
words, while it is moultiug or casting its shell, the rapidity of its 
growth at this time being wonderful. They are very voracious in 
tiieir habits, and frequently have very animated combats among them* 
selves, when one of the combatants is pretty sure to lose some part 
of a leg or claw ; but another one grows in its place, which is always 
smalleir than the one missing. 

LOGWOOD* — ^A name applied to a dyewood obtained from a 
tree growing in Campeachy, Honduras and other sections of tropical 
America. It has recently become naturalized in Jamaica. Logwood 
was used as a dye in England soon after the discovery of America, 
from whence it was obtained ; but it met with much opposition by 
Queen Elizabeth, an act being passed prohibiting its use. In 1661 
the act was repealed, and the use of logwood was rapidly increased. 
It was obtained from the Spanish possessions in America, and by a 
special treaty the English were allowed to cut and ship wood in the 
Bay of Campeachy, from which it was frequently spoken of as Cam* 
peachy wood. 

LOVE APPLE. — ^The Tomato was introduced into this country 
from France by this name ; though it is now only known under this 
name [which see]. 

LOZENGES. — ^Flat, circular or oval candies, composed chiefly^ 
of farinaceous matter, sugar, gum or isinglass ; employed largely in 
medical practice, as a convenient method of admiiiistering drugs and 
medications as a remedy for various maladies ; there are also various 
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kinds of lozenges flavored with fruits, etc., which have become quite 
popular. 

LUCCA-OIL. — ^A name for oilive-oil [which see]. 

MACARONI. — ^This article of universal consumption in Europe 
and America is strictly an Italian invention, originally formed of 
cheese and paste. For a very long period its manufacture was en- 
tirely confined to that country, the finest qualities even to-day being 
made there. Correctly speaking, the name Macaroni only applies to 
wheaten paste manipulated in the form of pipes, while Vermicelli 
and paste are the same article in other forms. The very hardest 
wheat is the only kind properly applicable to its manufacture, in con- 
sequence of its glutinous properties. For choice sorts, native manu- 
facturers use the wheats of Odessa and Tagaroz. Briefly, the pro- 
cess of its manufacture is, the wheat is first ground into coarse meal, 
the bran being separated in the ordinary way ; in this state it is termed 
Semola; during the grinding it is absolutely necessary to apply heat 
and humidity to make semola of good quality. The semola is worked 
into dough with the addition of water ; foit macaroni and vermicelli 
the dough is then turned into a press supplied with a perforated bot- 
tom, and cut in desired lengths as it passes out ; a wire hangs in the 
centre of each hole in the press, to form the hollow in the centre, the 
paste being partially baked during tliis process to maintain its form. 
The whole of the manufacturing in Italy is executed in the most pri- 
meval manner. The finest quality is that possessing the whitest ap- 
pearance, and which when boiling, does not split, but swells consid- 
erably and becomes quite soft, at the same time maintaining its form. 
If it fails to bear either of these tests, it has been made from inferior 
wheat. 

The consumption of macaroni in this country constantly in- 
creases ; and as it is a nutritious, cheap and convenient article of food, 
it is becoming deservedly popular. Vermicelli is made in the same way 
and of the same material, the only difference being that it is smaller, 
thinner and without perforation. Cooked with sharp cheese, boiled 
plainly and eaten as a vegetable with plenty of salt, in soups and in 
many other ways, it makes a palatable and economical dish, suited 
to all classes. American manufacturers have, in some cases, pro- 
duced an article fully equal to the imported, but in too many cases 
have injured the reputation of the domestic article. 

We believe that no better and cheaper articles of food can be 
generally introduced to the American public than Macaroni and Ver- 
micelli. The immense supplies of wheat in this country call for the 
use of every mode of preparing it for the table that can be developed. 
We cannot eat it as a vegetable with meats in any other form than 
this, which the Italians have taught us, and except in bread, there 
teems to be no usual way of eating it without sweetening. In cake, 
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and ID wheaten-grits porridge, our floar is generally surfeited with 
sugar to such an extent as to make it anything but a staple for diet. 
Healthy, cheap and very nutritious, we cannot too strongly advocate 
the general adoption of macaroni upon our tables. The American 
manufacturers are steadily improving their product, and turning out 
an article which is firm and retains its shape even after continued 
boiling, and does not have a slimy or pasty surface after being cooked. 
There is a flavor about the foreign article which is seldom reproduced 
in the domestic manufacture, aud we must acknowledge that, although 
some of our home brands are equal to any Italian goods in the mar- 
ket in sweetness of flavor, being made from better flour, but few of 
them are equally firm when cooked. 

MACE* — Mace is the inner covering which envelops the nutmeg. 
It is carefully cut out, and resembles a lacerated membrane, being 
blood-red and somewhat fleshy when fresh. It is then prepared for 
the market by being dried for several days in the sun, and carefully 
flattened out. It becomes yellow in drying out. It has a peculiar 
strong, yellow, volatile oil, which can be extracted by the ordinary 
processes of distillation. • It also contains a red, buttery fixed oil, 
which, when mixed with other substances, is known as Nutmeg Bal- 
sam. Mace has much the flavor of nutmeg, but has a peculiarity 
which, to most tastes, is preferable. Care should be taken in select- 
ing to choose that with a deep orange color, wax-like appearance, 
clear and transparent. Dull-looking parcels should be avoided, never 
being genuine mace, but what is usually termed ^^oonunerce mace.** 
It comes usually from Penang and Singapore. 

MACHINE AND LUBRICATING OILS.— These maybe 

of either animal, vegetable or mineral origin. Sperm oil mixed with 
spermaceti, and refined whale oil, are the best of the animal oils for 
lubricating purposes ; after which comes lard-oil, which is excellent. 
Neats-foot oil is used, to some extent, as a machine oil. Vegetable 
oils, found ready formed in the seeds, nuts and other parts of various 
plants and obtained by pressure, are of very great variety, and are 
naturally divided into classes : 1. — Drying oils, of which linseed-oil 
is an example. 2. — ^Fatty or non-drying oils. The dry oils cannot 
be employed as lubricants, but any of the second dass may be used 
for this purpose. 

The best mineral lubricating oils are such as have been subjected 
to fractional distillation, and the more volatile compounds expelled. 
Of these the best example is the heavy lubricating oil obtained from 
the paraffine oil of the petroleum refineries. It is produced in great 
quantities, and is of excellent quality. Crude petroleum is consider- 
ably used, and is tolerably good under light pressure. Most of the 
machine oUs in market are mixtures of a variety of different oils, 
usually consisting of one which will give good body mixed witb 
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Dtlier less valuable ones. Mineral oil with lard oil is a Gommoa 
inixtiire. 

MACKEBEL. — ^The most important species of this numerous 
family are the S. vemalia of the North American Atlantic waters, and 
the S. vutgariB of the European seas. The common mackerel of our 
coast is found in all the North Atlantic waters. Mackerel fishing Is 
extensively carried on in Massachusetts and Maine — Gloucester and 
Yarmouth being the great centre of fishery in this country. They 
are usually caught by seining ; but in the gulf of St. Lawrence the 
fish are taken by hook and line. The mackerel is considered by many 
the most beautiful of all the fish which find the way to our markets- — 
their time of arrival being usually about the beginning of May. They 
Are seldom brought in a Uve state to our markets, and are generally 
hand - salted in barrels, but of late years they have been largely 
packed in tin cans. The fish are carefully selected and placed in the 
barrels, and numbered for the market, 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., according to 
the quality. It is necessary that No. 1 quality should not be under 
thirteen inches, free from taint, damage and rust, and fine, fat fish. 
No. 2 must be fat and free from rust, and not less than eleven inches. 
No. 3 is what are left in the selection of Nos. 1 and 2. No. 4 is 
what are left in the selection of the other three brands, but must be 
without damage or taint. Mackerel are packed into barrels or kits, 
containing from fifteen to two hundred pounds ; and whether packed 
in that way or in cans, can be opened and sold without injury to the 
fish or risk to the dealer. Mackerel taken in June are considered 
superior to the fall catch. 

The packing and repacking of mackerel is an extensive business ; 
and the result of repacking is not always satisfactory, either to dealers 
or consumers. For example : a barrel of mackerel should weigh 
two hundred pounds ; two half-barrels, then, should weigh one hun» 
dred pounds each ; but it too often happens that the half-barrels come 
fifteen or twenty pounds short of their proper weight. If a half-bar- 
rel weighs eighty pounds, the repacker has saved for his own profit 
forty pounds (or two kits of mackerel) — of course, so much dead loss 
to the buyer. This system of underweight has now assumed such a 
magnitude that there is an urgent demand for some law, properly en- 
forced, to regulate weights and measures, or some system of inspec- 
tion to prevent the fraud and robbery now going on. Some of these, 
or perhaps the majority of cases of short weight, are specially en- 
acted for the benefit of the country trade. The country dealer, sup- 
posing that his half-barrel of mackerel weighs one hundred pounds, 
bases his sale-price and profits on the one hundred pounds ; finding, 
when he reaches the bottom of the barrel, that he is short twenty 
pounds — and, of course, a good share of, if not all, his profits on that 
half-barrel. If he finds out the short weight before commencing ta 
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seU, the loss of the twenty pounds is mode up in increase of price to 
the consumer. The same system of packing is carried on in respect 
to kits, which ought to contain one-tenth of a barrel, or twenty pounds. 
They are often short three, four or five pounds. The remedy is easy 
— test the weight before buying. We would advise oar readers to- 
weigh all their purchases of fish, and learn if the weight paid for ha» 
been furnished. 

There have been inspected in Massachusetts alone, during the 
ten years preceding 1874, 2,316,083 barrels, or an average of 231 ,000 
annually ; during the last nine years — ^that is, to 1883— the annual 
inspection has included from 250,000 to 260,000 barrels, which, at 
the low estimate of $12.50, gives an annual product of $3,250,000 
from the salt-mackerel department of the fishery industry of Massa- 
chusetts. As late back as 1850, Prof. Storer estimated that upwards 
of eight thousand barrels of fresh mackerel were sold in the Boston 
market alone. During the thirty-three years which has elapsed, the 
increased facilities for transportation has augmented this traffic fully 
fourfold, so that the trade iu fresh mackerel at the "Hub," can be 
faii*ly reckoned at seventy-two thousand barrels per annum. Immense 
quantities are carried to New York market direct during tlie spring 
and early summer, counting which and other places, it would seem a 
safe calculation that more fresh mackerel are sold than salted. Esti- 
mating their values on the same basis as the salted fish, and allowing 
only the low estimate of $6,000,000 for all the mackerel caught in 
Maine and the other States, wc have $6,000,000 annual income to the 
industry of the State, on an outlay of $13,000,000. This $6,000,000 
is purely productive ; every dollar comes from the ocean. Not even 
farming is so pre-eminently and entirely a productive industry. The 
fisherman ploughs an untaxed furrow that needs no replenishing year 
by year. It is almost incredible how fast mackerel may be caught by a. 
trained crew. The mackerel sometimes come up so fast that the whole 
Bide of the vessel shines like silver. In July, 1842, a crew of eleven 
men and boys " struck a school" of biting mackerel on St. George's 
Bank. In twenty-five minutes they caught twenty -three strike-barrels, 
barrels so full that the live mackerel jumped out. 

Spain, Spanish America and the south and west of the United 
States, are the great markets for salt mackerel, the annual customs 
receipts of which now reaches 580,000 pounds, valued at $2,900,000. 

MADDER — Is a red dye made from the roots of a plant of that 
name. It is a native of Southern Europe, and largely cultivated in 
France, Asia Minor and Holland. Its cultivation in the United 
States, though perseveringly tried, has not been very successful. It 
is largely used in the printing of calico, and is o^n adulterated with 
sawdust of pine barks, mahogany, logwood, etc., which materially 
impairs its efficiency as a dye. Madder has the peculiar property^ 
when fed to animals, of tinging the milk, urine, and bones, red. 
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MALAGA GRAPES — ^Is the name given to the large, white> 
imported grapes which come Lcre packed in barrels and half-barrels^ 
weighing about sixty and thirty pounds net. Though termed Malaga, 
it would be quite erroneous to suppose that that was the place where 
they were grown, for it is only the port of shipment. They arrive in 
the month of AugUst, and continue until late in the year. It is al- 
ways best to keep them in a cool, shaded, dry place, and when un- 
packed, care should be taken to brush them well with a soft brush, 
to remove the cork dust in which they are packed. The finest of 
•them are of excellent flavor, and among the best fruits in our markets. 

MALT. — ^Grain sweetened by being allowed to germinate or 
«prout, and afterward dried by a certain process, and subsequently 
used in brewing. Wheat, rye, oats or barley, are steeped in water 
for twenty-four hours, and then heaped up until the sprouts on the 
gi*ain are one-eighth of an inch long. They are then spread out ta 
dry, and afterwards kiln-dried, which arrests further germination, and 
retains the sweetening or saccharine properties. 

Malt Extract — Made from an infusion of the kiln-dried grain 
with water at 165^. After draining and evaporation, it is used as a 
remedy in irritable forms of indigestion, and very generally as 
«n anti-scorbutic The genuine extract contains all the soluble in- 
gredients of malt and the bitter principle of the hop. There are sev- 
•eral excellent "extracts" in the market. 

MALT VINEGAR. — ^A strong vinegar in general use in Eng- 
land, especially for pickling purposes, and giving an entirely different 
flavor from American goods put up in cider vinegar, or the adulterated 
acid preparations made in the various ways described under " Vine- 
gar" [which see]. 

MANGO. — ^An East Indian fruit much valued by the natives^ 
and made the basis of Chutney sauce. The unripe fruit is used to 
make tarts, and is preserved in various forms. 

MANILLA — ^Is a species of Hemp shipped from the port of that 
name in the Philippine Islands, where hemp is extensively grown 
and exported from thence. This hemp, on account of its strength, is 
often used to make rope and paper, which also bears its name, and is 
in great demand among grocers and other tradesmen, for bags and 
wrapping purposes. 

MANUFACTURERS.— Formerly the distinction between the 
jobber and the manufacturer was much more distinctly marked than 
at present, it being very usual now for wholesale grocers to put up 
goods under their own brands. This forces the manufacturer to seek 
the retail trade direct, and makes many vital changes in the mode of 
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doing buBiness ; for, as a rule, a manufactaring jobber in groceriea 
cannot sell goods bearing his own brand to other manufactaring job- 
bers who put up similar goods, nor to any other jobbers, except al 
some distance from the point of manufacture. Consequently the large 
jobbing grocery houses, having their goods in the market, cannot en- 
courage or push the sale of goods regularly manufactured bj the orig« 
laal manufacturers, without injuring themselves, or, at any rate, 
having to resort to eztraordinrry means to keep their own goods on 
the trade-lists. This state of affairs has been growing more and more 
serious and threatening for several years, until now it has become a 
necessity for the legitimate manufacturer to become himself a jobber, 
in order merely to hold his own. There was a time when jobbers 
were content to sell the goods of the manufacturer, and not make and 
put up their own soap, starch and baking powders, cigars, canned 
goods, and the thousand and one items pertaining to the grocery 
trade, thus becoming monopolists in the worst sense of the word, 
•nd driving competition to a ruinous issue. It is no longer a question 
of the right of the individual, but a matter of serious moment, and 
even conmiercial existence, to one or both parties. We thoroughly 
appreciate the position of both the manufacturer and the jobber. 
They naturally wish all the trade they can get, and desire to avoid 
giving offence to any leading house. We can conceive of but one 
satisfactory solution to the problem — and that is for the manufacturers 
to bring themselves into direct contact and competition with the very 
trade that the leading jobbing manufacturing grocery houses control, 
and sell their goods to the general jobbing and best retail trade in 
the country. The retail merchants of the country at large are deeply 
interested in this subject. Whether they are to be simply the agents, 
so to speak, of one house selling all its goods under its own name, and 
chiefly confined to what the house chooses to push on them, or whether 
they are to have the choice of all the best goods made in the country, 
are questions which demand their immediate consideration. The 
advocacy of the latter policy has ever been enforced by the New Eng- 
land Grocer, and other honest, fearless trade-journals ; the maxim 
of perfect freedom to all classes, and perfect identity of interests and 
direct communication between the manufacturer and the retail dealer, 
having been the fundamental principle which has guided its efforts 
and controlled its columns. 

MAPLE SUGAR. — This is made in large quantities in the 
Northern United States from the sap of the sugar maple tree, a native 
of the United States and Canada. The sap is collected by boring the 
trees several feet above the ground, to the depth of half an inch, with 
an auger. A spout or lip is then inserted in the holes, and pails 
placed beneath to catch the flowing sap. The trees are tapped in the 
early spring, just after the first thaws. A good tree will yield about 
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six or seven pounds of sugar each season. The juice is boiled to a 
syrup, then strained, clarified and crystallized. It appears in our 
markets in cakes, and as it commands a good price, is often adulter- 
ated with other sugars ; and when sold as a syrup in cans or bottles, 
is often nothing but ordinary syrup, flavored to resemble maple sugar. 
Both the maple sugar and the syrup are much prized on account of 
their extremely pleasant flavor ; and as this flavor would be destroyed 
by any refining process, the sugar is never refined. The sources of 
supply are Vermont, New York, Ohio, New Hampshire, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania and Indiana — the annual yield of maple sugar being 
about 80,000,000 pounds, and of maple syrup 1,100,000 pounds. 

MATCHES. — ^The progress from rubbing sticks together to pro- 
duce fire, up to the fiint and steel and tinder, which appeared to be 
always damp — on to the first match, which was merely tipped with 
sulphur and used in the tinder ; thence to the ^^ light-box," in which 
sulphuric acid served to ignite a prepared match ; and thence past 
the first clumsy "Lucifers,** which were drawn through a folded piece 
of sand-paper, up to the modem or " Congreve" match, marks the 
progress of civilization and the growth of comfort and convenience, 
with its developments. The chemist Faraday introduced the first 
Lucifer matches. 

The wood used in making matches is the best straight-grained 
soft pine, which is cut into blocks and then shaved into strips by 
knives which act transversely. These strips are the length of two 
matches, and are passed through a hopper which drops them at reg- 
ular intervals into a revolving tape or belt, which binds them into a 
circular bundle like a double brush. This bundle is then flattened 
down with a heavy planer of the same size, and put into a kiln to 
dry. One end is then dipped into melted sulphur or paraffine wax, 
and when it is dry the other end is dipped also. Then follows the 
dipping into the phosphorus preparation, after which the belt is un- 
rolled and the matches are made, except that they are of double 
length and tipped at both ends. They are then cut in two by ma- 
chinery, and packed into boxes. 

Safety Matches^ — ^Are those which will not ignite unless they 
are rubbed on a specially prepared surface ; but, being found incon- 
venient, they are not generally used. 

Parlor Matches — ^Are generally perfumed, and are dipped in 
paraffine instead of sulphur. 

Card Matches — ^Are made in the form of a comb, and are 
tmiversally used in New England. As they are very convenient for 
the pocket, and not so liable to be dropped, they are well suited to 
the use of railway, and warehousemen, and farmers. Matches are 
a most troublesome article in stock. Dangerous at all times, difficult 
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to ship with other goods^ and refused bj most raOroads, unless on 
special days and under strict terms, they ore a necessary evil, and 
should be made to pay a good profit. 

MABJOBAM (SWEET)— Is a herb used for seasoning in 
cooking. It is used in medicine as an infusion, in which it is a val- 
uable stimulant, tonic and remedy for nervousness. The oil is used 
as a remedy for toothache and rheimiatism. The Sweet Marjoram 
of our gardens is a native of Greece, and used in the same way as 
wild marjoram. 

MABHALADE. — ^A conserve, made of the harder fruits, such 
as the Apple, Pear, Quince, Pineapple, Orange, Lemon, etc., with 
proportions of the rinds of the two last named, and a largo quantity 
of sugar. It is evaporated sufficiently to assume given forms in a 
mould. Conserves are sometimes made of apricots, peaches, plums, 
berries and the softer fruits, but these arc, properly speaking, jams. 
Oranges and lemons are the most popular marmalades known, and 
are thus made : The rind is boiled by itself first, then the white in- 
side coating is removed. The rind is then cut up into small strips 
and boiled with the expressed juice of the pulp, and a quantity of 
sugar equal in weight to the other ingredients. After the mixture 
has attained its proper consistence, it is treated like other preserves. 
The Seviye bitter oranges have, for a long time, been the favorite 
fruit used in the manufacture ; but of late years, several houses in 
Florida and the surrounding region, have been successfully engaged 
in the manufacture from native fruit. 

MABBOWFAT. — A variety of large pea (grown for domestio 
use) , which ripens quite late in the season. 

MABTYNIAS.— The fruit of a plant native to the valley of 
the Mississippi and the plains of Mexico. The whole plant has a 
clammy appearance, with a viscid, pubescent and fetid odor. The 
long-beaked fruit, when young, is used for making pickles. 

MATS. — ^Mats, properly speaking, are textures formed of barks, 
rushes or reeds. Coffee, figs, sugar and various other articles, are 
shipped from the Pacific ports in such bags, and are called mats of 
coffee, etc. Dates are similarly packed, but their coverings are 
called frails. 

MEAD. — ^A fermented liquor made from honey. The honey is 
mixed with water, and fermentation is produced by the use of soda 
and yeast. It was at one time a fashionable drink. 

MEAL. — ^Meal is any kind of grain coarsely ground, such as 
Oat meal. Com meal, etc. It is used in various forms as an article 
of food. 
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MEASURES.— [See "Weights and Measures," and " Sealer 
of Weights and Measures".] 

MEAT (FRESH).— It is both dangerous and unprofitable for 
a grocer to sell meats, unless he has his store suitably fitted up, so 
that he can handle them with a certain degree of safety. [See "Store 
Fittings".] With the grocer, the great enemy in hot weather is the 
fly, which leaves its eggs in some moist crevice of the meat. It is 
surprising with what rapidity the eggs hatch, or become live maggots ; 
consequently it is very needful that a keen watch should be kept, in 
order to arrest their development. When discovered, apply salt water 
or vinegar, which will, as a rule, remove all traces. Meat kept on 
ice loses its flavor, and does not grow tender, as is the rule, with age. 
But, when put on ice, it is advisable not to thaw it unless ready to 
cook, as it soon becomes spoiled^ When a grocer handles meats^ 
they should invariably be of the best quality. 

MEDICINES (PATENT).— This term covers all proprietary 
medicines, and, of course, includes many that are positively worth- 
less, and a few that are valuable ; but it is useless to decry the entire 
class because the majority are worse than valueless. Many simple 
forms of medicine for external application or relieving colds, etc., 
are of great value, because they can be conveniently and reasonably 
procured. They pay the dealer a good profit, and the trade is very 
wisely giving more attention to them every year. 

MELONS. — ^This class includes a large variety, from the Can- 
taloupe to the Watermelon. The most popular is the watermelon, 
which is supposed to be a native of Africa, though seldom found 
wild. It is very extensively cultivated in all warm climates, and 
flourishes best on the warm soils of New Jersey and the Southern 
States. The Mountain Sprout or Carolina, is, perhaps, the first to 
make its appearance in the northern markets. There are also the 
Black Spanish^ a good variety, almost round, a medium size, sweet 
and delicious. The White Japan, Skillman's Netted, Persian Ispa- 
han and Christina follow. The Citron Melon is small, nearly round, 
with variegated shell and seedy flesh. It is used for making pre* 
serves, syrups and sweetmeats. 

METRICAL SYSTEM.— The French system of measurement 
of liquids and solids, which is based on the decimal calculation, and 
is destined to become universal, has become legalized in the United 
States. It is intended to regulate and simplify the weights and mea- 
sures of every nation, and supply a uniform standard, which shall be 
understood and acted upon by every government oflicial on the face 
of the globe. The customs officers of the United States and the 
European governments have already acquired a knowledge of its gen- 
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eral principles, and in the coarse of a few years, the present complies^ 
ted system of weights, and measures, and coinage, will undoubtedly 
be entirely supers^ed by the metrical system. 

MILDEW*— A certain diseased condition of vegetables, fruits 
and fluids, caused by the growth of snudl fungi. Many of the most 
destructive mildews are of a red and brown color— 48 die mildew of 
the pear. 

HIIiK«**Thi8 necessary fluid, the produce of the cow, needs no 
description. Investigation proves that there are very feir cases of 
adulteration, properly so called, except with water, which, unfortu- 
nately, is but too prevalent. The presence of starch may be tested 
by dropping a little iodine into it ; if a violet blue color forms, starch 
is present. Chalk settles, and if these settlings are dissolved in vine- 
gar, they will foam up. 

MILLET. — ^A grain, of which there are many kinds ; some fiir- 
Bishing the best of fodder ; others used for feeding caged-birds ; while 
that grown in Peru is made into a white flour, which is extensively 
used in that country as an article of food. 

MINCE MEAT. — ^The season for mince meat opens about Octo- 
ber 1st, and continues as long as the cold weather. It is important 
to have a supply on hand before the actual demand sets in, rather 
than after it has commenced. In common with all mixed articles, 
mince meat can be made in various ways, and much that is oflered is 
trash ; so much so, that many families prefer to prepare their own sup- 
plies. For information regarding the best makes, the prices, etc., 
we refer our readers to the columns of the New England Gbocer. 

MINERAL WATERS.— Bottled Mineral Waters are termed 
♦•soft goods" by saloon-keepers, and are profitable stock to retail 
grocers, both in the profit-margin they leave, and because they draw 
good trade from the more extravagant classes. The higher grades, 
such as genuine Apollinaris Water, and the various mineral spring 
waters, are easy to handle, if kept in a cool place and laid on their 
aides. 

MINT. — ^There are various species of this plant, all of which 
are more or less medicinal, containing an essential oil. The Pepper- 
mintj the strongest of its kind, is used for making oil of peppermint, 
which is extensively used for flavoring candy. 

MOLASSES. — ^Molasses is the syrup, or, as it is termed in the 
unmediate districts where it is manufactured, the mother-water that 
is separated from the crystals or grains of raw sugar in the process 
of manufacture ; when the sugar is becoming dry or crystallized, the 
ayrup drops from the grains as honey does from the comb. The name 
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molasses in this country, is erroneoualj given to sugar-house syrup, 
known as hlack strapj which in England is called treacle, made from 
the last boilings of common sugar. In France and the rest of Europe, 
treacle and molasses bear the name of molasses indiscriminately, with 
the exception of Germany, where they axe both designated as syrupy 

The quality of molasses depends entirely on the color, strength, 
and most of all the treatment of the raw sugar from which it is ob* 
tained ; consequently it is impossible to get fine, bright, clear, good- 
flavored molasses, except from sugar of excellent quality, both in 
color and flavor. A strong, but in other respects undesirable, quality 
of molasses is obtained from clayed sugar, but it has a tendency to 
become acid, which, even in the best quality, can easily be detected 
by its tainted flavor. By strong molasses, we mean that most capa- 
ble of producing a large percentage of granulated sugar. The heav- 
iest molasses, although containing much less water, and, therefore, 
a greater quantity of saccharine or sweetening matter, is not, as a 
rule, the strongest — ^its thickness very oflen being the surest sign of 
the presence of grape sugar, and many other impurities detrimental 
to obtaining good granulated sugar. The best molasses is that ob- 
tained from tibe first crops collected previous to the copious periodical 
rains^ which occur where the cane is cultivated. 

Molasses generally is of a dark-brown color, but the best grades 
are those produced at St. Croix, Barbadoes and Porto Bico, being 
of that bright amber color and sweet, clear flavor, so much esteemed 
by lovers of this cheap and appetizing adjunct to our table. It is a 
strange feature with molasses, that its consumption is almost entirely 
oonfined to English-speaking communities. 

The more the improvements taking place in the manufacture of 
cone sugar the less molasses we shall have, because it is not nearly so 
profitable as to crystallize the sugar. Molasses is handled in barrels, 
tierces, puncheons and hogsheads, which contain approximately forty* 
five, eighty, one hundred and twenty, and one hundred and fiily gal- 
lons. New Orleans molasses is always shipped in cypress barrels, 
and the new crop arrives in market about November 1st. Do not 
buy molasses that has had the original gauge of the hogshead changed. 
Only the outs are liable to change. Every grocer should have an out 
or ullage stick (United States standard) , which can be procured for 
about one dollar of the hardware dealers. 

MUCILAGE. — ^The Mucilage of commerce has for its basis 
gum arable dissolved in water. The cheaper kinds contain a large 
amount of gum tragacanth, shellac or other inferior kinds. It is sold 
in bottles of the size and shape of the ordinary writing-ink bottles. 

MUSH. — ^Mush or Corn-meal Porridge, is now prepared and 
supplied to the trade in tin pans, holding about five pounds each. 
Families buy it for frying. ' It obviates the risk of lumpiness, burn- 
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ing, etc., against which some housekeepers fail to provide, and is 
quite saleable. 

MUSHROOMS. — ^Mushrooms are eaten as a fruit with salt, or 
as a dressing with meats. In France they grow very profusely in 
the neighborhood of vaults, catacombs, and heaps of refuse. They 
are mucli valued by epicures, and sold in cans by the trade. They are 
gathered in considerable quantities in the pasture fields around the 
large cities. The gathering of these fungi is said to be a profitable 
employment. The mushroom springs up in the night, and withers as 
sooa as the sun comes up ; consequently the gatherers have to begin 
their search before the break of day. An active man or boy can se- 
cure, when they arc at all plentiful, from one to ten quarts in a morn- 
ing, and they are disposed of readily at from twenty-five to fifty cents 
per quart. It requires a quick and experienced eye to distinguish 
between the edible mushroom and the poisonous toadstool, and gath- 
erers who are not well-known, have some difficulty in disposing of 
their collections. The hotels and wealthy people take pretty much all 
the mushrooms that are gathered. Why is it that nobody cultivates 
mushrooms in America? If anybody is in the business, it must be 
on a very small scale. Even the wild mushrooms are seldom gath- 
ered, yet, when they are brought to market, they are rapidly sold at 
good prices. Forty cents a quart is not a small sum to ask for what 
can be picked up in five minutes. The mushroom is a delicacy liked 
by every one, and to raise it is an easy matter. As it is, by fer the 
greater part of our mushrooms come in cans from France, and are 
not to be compared to the fresh article. 

MTJSK-MEION.— This is said to be a native of Persia. The 

fruit is very variable in size ; it reaches its perfection in the Southern 
States, but is also successfully cultivated in the North. There are 
many mixed varieties, but the purest and most generally used are the 
Green Citron, a medium fruit deeply netted, green fiesh, delicious 
fiavor and almost round. The Nutmeg, fruit nutmeg-shape, skin deep 
green, thickly netted, flesh greenish yellow, sugary and of excellent 
flavor. Musk-melons for shipping, are commonly packed in crates 
containing from one to two dozen. 

MUSTARD. — ^There two kinds of mustard-seed, black and 
white. When the condiment now known in the grocery stores as 
Mustard was first introduced into England, it was nothing more than 
the crushed seed. The manipulation gradually developed, as it be- 
came necessary for the manufacturers to cater to the public taste, and 
the result is that each manufacturer now has his own recipe for making 
the condiment. Genuine mustard is easily attainable, but it is found 
that it does not answer the purposes and supply the wants of the pub- 
lic 80 well as the preparations made by eminent manufacturers. The 
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duty on ground mustard, imported into this country, is fourteen cents 
per pound, and as the whole mustard-seed comes in free of duty, it is 
unquestionably to the interest of the trade and the public to handle 
good brands. 

There are several good brands of made mustards imported in 
fancy jars, from France and Germany — ^the French mustard being 
Tery. piquant in flavor, and the German mustard mild and palatable* 
As commonly prepared, mustard is largely adulterated ; rape-seed^ 
turnip-seed too old to vegetate, and wild radish, are often ground 
with it. After being ground it is adulterated with wheat flour and 
turmeric ; as mustard contains no starch grains, the presence of wheat 
flour may easily be found by the use of the microscope. Turmeric 
may be kno^vn by its being colored brown by a weak solution of am- 
monia. Mustard is largely used as a condiment, and also in medi- 
cine ; swallowed in any quantity with water, it acts as a prompt 
emetic, and is useful in cases of poisoning ; mixed with water and 
made into a paste, it is applied to the skin in the form of a plaster. 

Mustard was little known before the year 1729. About that 
time, an old woman of the name of Clements, residing in Durham, 
England, began to grind the seed in a mill, and to pass the flour 
through the several processes necessary to free it from the husks. 
She kept the secret to herself for many years, during which she sold 
large quantities of mustard throughout the country, but especially in 
London. Here it was introduced to the royal table, and received the 
approval of George I. From the circumstance of Mrs. Clement* 
being a resident of Durham, it was ever afterwards known as Dur- 
ham Mustard. Though there is no "ofiiciar* record of its introduc- 
tion to America, there is every evidence to prove that it was well- 
known in the American colony long before the "Boston Tea-Party"' 
administered their famous " Mustard Plaster'* to the mother country, 
in the shape of the Declaration of Independence. 

Mustard (Oil of) . — ^From the mustard-seed an oil is extracted 
by expression, which is called Oil of Mustard; it is a fixed oil, with 
but little smell and not unpleasant taste. After the fixed oil is ex- 
tracted ftrom the seed, there is obtained from the residue a volatile oil 
which is of an exceedingly pungent odor, and having sulphur among 
its constituents ; sulphur is also present in flour of mustard, and is 
the element that causes silver to turn black when the mustard is mixed 
with water or vinegar. 

NAIL8« — ^Nail making by machinery was introduced into Mas- 
sachusetts in 1810, and has since reached great perfection. The fact 
that in 1776, when nails were made by hand, it took an entire day ta 
turn out six pounds of nails, and that now one thousand pounds are 
completed in the same time, will give an idea of the improvement 
which has been effected in this industry. Many persons are puzzled 
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to trndentand the meaning of the terms bj which the Tariotis sizes of 
nails are distingaished^ such as ^^tenpennj/' ^^ fonrpennj," etc. 
^^ Fourpeiinj '' signifies four pounds weight to the one thousand nails ; 
^^sixpeDnj" six pounds to the thousand, and so on. It is an English 
term, and meant at first ^^ ten-pound," etc., which was afterwards 
clipped to "ten-pun," and from that degenerated into "ten-penny." 
When a thousand nails weigh less than a pound, they are caDed 
tacks, brads, etc., and are reckoned by the ounce. 

NASTVBTIUH. — Sometimes called Indian cress ; used as a 
salad. The buds and seed-pods are pickled and used as capers. It v^ 
a native of South America. They are gathered in August. 

NUTS. — The nuts which may be considered of the greatest 
commercial value are the hazel-nut, black Spanish, the Barcelona, 
the Smyrna, the Jerusalem filbert and the common filbert, the pea- 
nut, shellbark, English walnut, chestnut, hickory, Pecan, butternut, 
almond, oocoanut and the Brazil or Para nut. The more important 
are spoken of separately in their proper place. 

NUTMEGS.— This well-known spice is tlie kernel of a firuit 
called Myristica, of which there are forty different species, all of them 
of tropical growth, and native to South America, Asia and Madagas* 
car. The Penang Nutmeg is the finest and best. In purchasing, 
those are the best quality which have an oily appearance and are 
heavy ; light, dry, dull kinds should be avoided. Various ingenious 
methods are resorted to for concealing defective nutmegs, and it is 
said they are perforated and boiled in order to extract Uie. essential 
oil, and the orifice carefully closed to avoid detection ; but they may 
easily be told by their light weight. Mace and nutmegs are used as 
condiments, and,to some extent, in medicinal preparations. The an- 
nual consumption of nutmegs in the United States is estimated to 
amount in value to $750,000. The nutmeg trees bear fruit nearly 
all the year round, are very fruitftd, bearing from three thousand to 
four thousand on a tree, and are very long-lived, existing from sev- 
enty to eighty years. As an article of commerce, they are popular 
and profitable. An extract of nutmeg, used for fiavoring purposes, 
has become quite popular within a few years. 

OATMEAL. — The ground grain of oats, peculiarly adapted for 
human food, and specially conducive to a healthy and vigorous godp 
stitution. The several varieties of manufacture are distinguished by 
the terms pin-head cut, rough-cut, medium and fine-cut. After thd 
grinding, the meal is passed through sieves, and the siflings graded 
according to size. It would be weU for grocers to remember that, m 
a certain sense, oatmeal is a perishable article. By exposure to the 
air for a few weeks, it becomes old, rank, and acquires a bitter, disa- 
greeable taste. In the oatmeal mills a sort of funnel, air-tight, ex- 
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tends from the top to the bottom of the mill, in which the oatmeal is 
packed. In keeping oatmeal in stores, it must be protected from the 
air ; packing in air-tight boxes or paper bags will presevTe it. The 
use of oatmeal is rapidly increasing in our large towns and cities, un- 
der the influence of the universal approbation of physicians and medical 
experts, though it is not so extensively consumed in this country as 
in many of the European countries. The Seotch oatmeal is consid* 
ered the best, and it is a staple article of diet in that country. The 
grain is very rich in gluten and fat, and contains a considerable quan* 
tity of starch and sugar, being everywhere recognized as a valuable 
food. It cannot be leavened into bread, but it makes good cakes. 

Groats — ^Are the whole kernel of the oat when freed from its 
husk; it is boiled in milk or water for the preparation of gnielt 
and requires a long time to thoroughly cook it. 

oris (TEGETABIE).— The Hquid vegetable oils are Very 
numerous ; first in rank, from a commercial point of view, is Oliv^ 
oil^ made from the ripe fruit of the common olive ; when good and 
fresh, it is of a pale, greenish-yellow color, almost free from smell or 
taste, except a sweetish, nutty flavor, much esteemed by those who 
use it. The culture of the olive is one of the chief commercial re- 
sources of the countries of Southern Europe and the Northern States 
of Africa. It has been cultivated from the earliest times, and is com- 
monly mentioned in the Scriptures. The finest qualities are Prov- 
ence oil, Florence oil and Lucca oil. Common kinds are easily de- 
tected by their brownish color and disagreeable smell ; those are used 
for coolung. The Genoa is used for the same purpose jn Europe, 
and the GaUipoli, which is still more inferior, is used in cloth-dress- 
ing, Turkey-red dyeing, and other manufacturing purposes. The 
high price of the best qualities makes adulteration very tempting. 
The finest quality is obtained by gently pressing the fruit. All of the 
other liquid vegetable oils are obtained from seeds. Very large quan- 
tities of cotton-seed oil are exported from here to the south of France 
and other countries, and imported again as olive-oil. The manufac- 
ture of olive-oil must be commenced in the first half of November, 
because the fruit ripens at this time in Provence. When it is once 
begun, it must be continued uninterruptedly, day and night, until the 
close of the harvest. According to circumstances, the harvest may 
continue during three or four months. Before the olives are brought 
to the mill, they have been previously carefully spread out upon the 
floors of well-ventilated storehouses, where they are allowed to remain 
for three days, if the wind is south, and for four or five days if the 
wind is north. 

The first operation consists in crushing the olives between two 
granite stones turning against each other vertically. The mass is 
then transferred in rush baskets to an iron press, where it is sub- 
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jected to a very gentle pressure. This produces the so-called virgin 
oil {huile merge) , to which the Provence oils owe their great reputa- 
tion. After this first pressing, the mass in the baskets is again com- 
minuted or broken up, and again subjected to a somewhat stronger 
pressure in a lever press. The product constitutes the well-knowo 
commercial finest oil. The mass is now removed from the baskets, 
and again transferred to the mill where it is completely ground up, 
when it is once more packed into the baskets, and subjected to hy- 
draulic pressure. During this latter operation, the effect of partial 
fermentation is utilized by pouring boiling water on the mass, in order 
to facilitate the separation of the oil. By this method of manipula- 
tion, not only a larger yield of oil is obtained, but, at the same time, 
the deterioration of the larger portion of the oil contained in the olives 
is prevented, because only the very last pressing is performed with 
the aid of heat. And the last product is even superior to that ob- 
tained &om fermented olives, since the latter assume frequently a 
musty, putrid odor, which may contaminate the oil of the first press- 
ing — a drawback which is obviated by using hot water. The aggre- 
gate annual importation of olive-oil into the United States has been 
computed to amount to 195,000 gallons, valued at $153,000. 

Salad Oil or Sweet Oil — Is the name applied to olive-oil after 
being purified by settling, filtering, washing and by various chemical 
operations. Of this salad oil, the importations are calculated in round 
numbers to be not less than 197,500 gallons, valued at $356,000, 
Much of the table oil imported from France is adulterated with lard 
oil obtained from the United States, and reshipped as Oil of Lucca or 
Provence. ^It is also largely adulterated with the oil from the com- 
mon peanut, which is grown in Northern Africa for that special 
purpose. 

Kape Oil — Is the name which commonly covers the product 

of several descriptions of seeds, such as rape, turnip and radish seed. 

The oil is of a clear brown color, sweet, with a mustard-like flavor ; 

it is extensively used for dressing wool, and its illuminating power is 

' excellent. It is often sold as olive-oil. 

Hemp-Seed — ^Yields a green oil, and is extensively used in Hol- 
land in the manufacture of soft soap. In Russia it is used with dif- 
ferent kinds of food, and is greatly Uked by all classes. 

OILS (COMMERCIAL).— Whale or Sperm Oil is obtained 
from the whale, the finest oil being taken from the reservoir behind 
the head. The oil of the sperm whale is of superior quality, and 
known to the trade as Sperm Oil. 

Tallow — ^Is a solid animal oil produced from the fat of cattle 
and sheep. 

Labd Oil — ^Is a pale yellowish or nearly colorless liquid, ob- 
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tained from lard, etc., used chiefly as a labricant, and also in the 
adulteration of olive-oil. 

OLEOMARGARINE — Sometimes called Artipical Buti-er 
OR SuENE, was first brought into existence by the French chemist, 
M6ge. Its introduction into this country was bitterly opposed, both 
by the trade, the public, and the press generally throughout the Union. 
Laws have been passed in several States obliging those who sell it to 
brand all packages plainly as Oleomargarine. It is made of clean, 
fresh fat, because it would be almost impossible, and would entail 
considerable expense, to make a creditable article out of fats having 
the least taint. One establishment in New York city turns out more 
oleomargarine than the whole State of New York does of butter. 
Many factories now exist in all parts of the Union. A brief descrip- 
tion of the composition of oleomargarine may be of interest : Butter 
contains the three fats — Oleine, Palmitine and Stearine. The same 
is true of suet, with the exception of less oleine, and by removing 
the excess of palatine and stearine, a mixed fat remains of the con- 
sistence of butter ; this fat or oleomargarine is then poured into a 
chum, while still liquid, with about half its volume of fresh milk and 
nearly as much water. A little annatto is then added for coloring, 
and the whole is then churned, yielding a butter which is treated in 
the same way as ordinary butter. 

OLIVES. — Olives, in different varieties, are grown in almost 
every country. Used as a pickle, they are effective in promoting di- 
gestion. The fruit is produtced in great profusion ; and, consequently, 
an olive tree increases in value proportionately with its age. It is 
chiefly from the covering of the fruit that the oil is obtained, and not 
from the seed, as is the general rule in the vegetable kingdom. Olive- 
oil is extensively used as an article of food in the countries where it 
is produced, and, to a smaller extent, in countries to which it is ex- 
ported for medicinal and other uses. Olives gathered before they 
are quite ripe are pickled in various ways ; they are, first of all, 
steeped in lime water, by which they are rendered much milder in 
taste. They are generally considered disagreeable at first, but soon 
become a relish, and in many parts of Southern Europe, are consid- 
ered a valuable article of food— dried as well bs pickled olives being 
used. The wood of the olive tree is of great value, being beautifully 
streaked, and capable of being highly polished. A gum resin is ob- 
tained from the old stems, which much resembles the storax ; it has 
an odor like vanilla, and is often substiuted for that flavor, and used 
as such in perfumes. 

ONION. — A conmion garden vegetable, cultivated in great va- 
riety, and supplied to the markets nearly all the year round. The field 
onions are dug in August, and allowed to remain on the ground for 
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two or three weeks till they are thoroughly dried, and then packed 
away in a cool, dry place. Our early markets are supplied with ripe 
onions from the Bermuda Islands, and they are of excellent quality. 
The use of the onion is very general in most parts of the world 
as an adjunct in cookery, for soups, broths and the like. Many va- 
rieties are also palatable when cooked as vegetables by themselves. 
The strong smell and taste of onions is due to a pungent, volatile oil, 
rich in sulphur. Moderate-sized onions contain ninety-one per cent, 
of water. Grown in warm places, the onion is milder and sweeter 
than when grown in colder climates. 

But a &w years ago the principal part of the onions raised in 
this country for market were produced in Massachusetts. Five or 
ten years ago, a buyer, by spending a day or two in Essex county, in 
the fall of the year, could form a pretty correct opinion of the 
onion crop of the country, the probable price, and all the necessary 
facts to form a judgment of the future of the trade. Now this has all 
changed. Less onions are raised in Massachusetts than formerly, 
and the supply from various other points has increased greatly, while 
the facilities for cheap and rapid transportation have made impossible 
any very wide fluctuation in the general market. 

Western farmers, in some sections, have paid increased attention 
to the onion crop. Rhode Island and Connecticut now raises large crops 
of onions , mostly of the red variety , for the New York market. Thus, 
while but a few years since Massachusetts supplied most of the Atlantic 
cities with onions, now the trade has been usitrped by producers from 
other States. Boston market demands chiefly yellow onions ; in New 
York red onions sell nearly as well as white or yellow ; in Halifax 
and St. John, red onions have the preference. There is but little 
difference in the quality, and the choice is largely a matter of taste or 
fancy. Western farmers raise chiefly the yellow variety. But few 
western onions are shipped so far east as New England, except when 

5 rices are very high, since they come directly in competition with the 
f assachusetts supply ; yet the western aflect prices, and prevent any 
material advance in our home lots, besides restricting the sale of our 
onions. 

The first new onions are received about May 1st from Bermuda. 
They formerly came packed in palm-leaf hampers, holding from one- 
half to one bushel each, but now they are freighted in wooden boxes, 
holding about one bushel each. The onions are large and flat, of a 
yellowish red color, though not of so deep a red as specimens of that 
variety grown in this country. Bermuda onions are sweet, and make 
excellent eating. Following this supply comes the Virginia crops of 
ODions, shipped about June 15th. Few onions are exported from Bos- 
ton, except to the British Provinces. 

Onions, to keep well, must be well matured, with their tops 
properly dried off, and then stored in a cool place. Small white and 
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yellow unions, for pickling, are culled out of the regular growth , 
and sometimeB sell as low as fifty cents to one dollar per barrel, al- 
though when really scarce they command nearly as much as the 
larger samples. Small onions should never be packed with the mar- 
ketable lots. 

ORANGE. — ^The Orange (fruit) is a large thick-rinded berry, 
separated into numerous divisions by membraneous partitions, each 
rontaining a few seeds surrounded by large cells fiUed with juice. 
The leaves and flowers of the orange tree or shrub abound in aro- 
matic oils, and the pulp of the fruit contains citric acid. All species 
of the orange are natives of tropical Ixxdia, and by cultivation have 
become domesticated throughout the warmer portions of the globe. 
The sweet and bitter oranges are not distinguishable by any impor- 
tant botanical properties ; the bitter fruit has a rougher rind, which 
is of a deep reddish color, and its juice is more sour and bitter ; all 
parts of the bitter orange are more strongly aromatic than the 
corresponding parts in the sweet orange. The orange was introduced 
into Arabia and Syria, from which it found its way to Italy, Sicily 
and Spain, about the eleventh century ; apparently the bitter orange 
was first introduced, and there is reason to believe that the sweet was 
not cultivated until the fifteenth century. The first importation of 
oranges into England was in 1290, in a cargo of assorted fruit from 
Spain. The time required after blossoming, for the orange to mature, 
varies in different climates ; it is at least six months, and sometimes 
longer. In Italy the fruit that goes into commerce is picked as soon 
as mature and yet green, while that, reserved for home-use hangs on 
the tree all winter, and is in its greatest perfection the following spring 
and summer. The Seville orange of commerce is a bitter variety, 
not conmion in our markets ; its chief consmnption is in making mar- 
malade, and its rind is used as a tonic aromatic in several medicinal 
preparations ; the peel is also candied and used in flavoring puddings 
and other cookery. The ordinary oranges of commerce are sub-vari- 
-ties of the sweet orange, although they differ greatly in sweetness, 
and are distinguished by the names of the countries producing them, 
or the ports whence they are shipped : — the Messina, St. Michael's, 
Maltese and other oranges from the south of Europe, are medium- 
sized, smooth, rather thin-skinned, and somewhat flattened fruit, with 
an abundant but not very sweet juice ; these are imported in boxes, 
each orange being wrapped in soft paper. The St. Michael's orange is 
seedless, and the blood orange of Malta has a crimson pulp. The 
Mandarin or noble orange which originated in China, is one of the 
most highly esteemed of all the varieties, and when occasionally 
offered in our markets it brings the highest price ; it is a small, flat- 
tened, smooth fruit, of a rich color ; the rind, when the fruit is fully 
ripe, separates spontaneously from the pulp, which is exceeding rich 
and agreeable. In China it is held in high regard, and is used aa 
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pre«eDt8 to the mandarins ; it was introduced into Europe early io 
the present century, and is now cultivated in Algeria, the Azores, 
Brazil and other countries. 

The Havana oranges, which also come from other parts of thef 
West Indies, are large, often rough-skinned, and very sweet ; as they 
are imported in bulk, they are packed in a very green state, and are 
rarely seen in the market in their best condition. A similar orange 
from Florida, having a shorter voyage and gathered when more 
nearly ripe, is generally of a better quality. The navel orange of 
BrazU, rarely offered for sale, is of superior excellence ; it is usually 
seedless, very sweet, and has often a small protuberance at the upper 
end, from which it receives its name. The myrtle-leaved orange, 
which can hardly be regarded as a variety of commerce, is sold by 
the florists for a table decoration. The chief use of the orange is as 
a dessert fruit, and to afford a refreshing beverage in fevers. The 
flowers of the orange, on account of their charming fragrance and pure 
whiteness, are considered essential to the bridal wreath, and the trees 
are cultivated by florists solely for their flowers. By distillation with 
water, orange flowers afford an essential oil, and the water from 
which this is separated is sold as orange-flower water, which is used 
in pharmacy to flavor mixtures. The oil of orange peel, or oil of 
orange, as it is known in commerce, is contained in the rind of the 
fruit ; though a volatile oil, it is obtained by pressure. The methods 
of cultivating the orange differ but little. In this country the orange 
is cultivated as an object of profit in Florida, Louisiana and Southern. 
California ; Texas and some other States produce a small number for 
home consumption. In various parts of Florida there are immense 
groves of wild oranges. In Florida there are three methods of es- 
tablishing an orange grove — ^to clear up a wild grove, removing all 
trees not needed, and budding with sweet fruit those that remain ; to 
take up young wild trees and set them in prepared ground, and then 
bud them ; and to raise stocks from seed, bud them in nursery rows, 
and when of sufficient size set them in the plantation. The Jesuit 
missionaries early introduced the orange into the gardens of the mis- 
sion stations of Southern California. The American settlers soon 
extended the culture of oranges, and it is now one of the principal 
industries of Los Angeles and its vicinity. In England, orange cul- 
j^ure became popular in the seventeenth century. The imports of 
'^'oranges into the United States from the Mediterranean and West India 
ports are very large. Every grocer keeps in stock this luscious fruit. 

OTSTEB* — ^The oyster is a marine acephalous moUusk of the 
genus ostrea. Oysters are found in almost all seas, usually in from 
two to six fathoms of water, and never at a great distance from the 
shore. They are especially fond of tranquil waters, or the gulfs 
formed by the mouths of great rivers. They cannot live in fresh 
water, but some species remain dry during the greater part of everj 
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tide. The tree oysters, which attach themselves to mangrove and 
other bushes iu the tropics, enclose within the shells a sufficient quan» 
tity to keep up the respiratory currents. Oysters have been highly 
esteemed as food from the times of the Greeks and Romans to the 
present day ; they are of easy digestion, but not very nutritious, and 
act rather as a provocative to appetite than as a satisfying food. They 
are eaten all the year round, except in "the months without the n" 
(May, June, July and August) , which is the spawning season ; and 
they are good even then. The common oyster of Europe, abundant 
on the coasts of Great Britain and France, occurs in large banks or 
beds, sometimes extending for miles, usually on rocky bottoms ; from 
about the middle of May to the middle of August, they are dredged 
from the bottom by a kind of iron rake, drawn by a boat under full 
sail, several hundreds being taken at a single haul ; these are trans- 
ferred to artificial beds or parks, where they are preserved for sale^ 
continually growing in size and improving in flavor. The growth of 
the oyster is slow, it being only as large as a half dollar at the end 
of four to six months, and twice that size at the end of a year. The 
west coast of Scotland and Hebrides have the best oysters of the 
British coasts, and here in sheltered bays they acquire the green cofer 
so esteemed by the epicure, and supposed to be due to confervae, and 
similar colored growths in the breeding places ; other English beds 
extend from Gravesend, on the Thames, along the Kent coast, and 
in the estuaries of the Colne and other rivers along the Essex coast* 
The British beds are kept up by careful culture and by the introduce 
tion of broods from all quarters ; since 1872 several varieties of 
American oysters have been introduced. Not many years ago 
the beds of France were nearly exhausted, but have since been re- 
stocked, and now the culture is yearly extending along the entire At- 
lantic and Mediterranean coasts of that country. The Danish coast 
is well supplied with beds. The Neapolitan Lake Fusaro, is the 
great oyster park of Italy. The species most esteemed in America 
are the Virginian oyster ( Virginiana) and the northern oyster {hore- 
alls) . In the Virginian oyster the shell is elongated and narrow, 
and the backs pointed and not much curved ; it often measures twelve 
to fifteen inches in length, but is seldom more than three inches in 
length. This is the common oyster from Chesapeake Bay south- 
ward ; it is sometimes found in the vicinity of Boston, and also at 
the mouth of the river St. Lawrence ; it multiplies so rapidly on 
some of the low shores of the southern coast as to impede navigation 
and to change the course of tidal currents. In the northern oyster 
the shell is more rounded and curved ; the surface is very irregnlar, 
with the margins more or less scalloped ; a common size is five or 
six inches long, but it grows to the length of a foot, and to a width 
of six inches. This is the common New York oyster, said also Jbr- 
merly to have been very abundant in Massachusetts Bay» 
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Boston market is supplied principally from artificial beds derived 
from the Virginia and New York oysters ; large quantities of the 
Providence River oysters are also consumed in Boston, they being 
considered the best and commanding a high price. The flats in the 
vicinity of our maratime cities are generally thickly beset with poles 
indicating the localities of the oyster beds. The principal sources of 
supply are the Chesapeake Bay, the coast of New Jersey, Long 
Island Sound, the Providence River and Wareham, Mass. For- 
merly the northern beds were almost wholly kept up by the restock- 
ing them with bed oysters from Chesapeake Bay and from the Hudson 
River, but of late years the spat b secured at spawning time, and 
new ground is brought under cultivation, until the area of the oyster 
beds in Long Island Sound is now computed by miles rather than 
acres. Wareham oysters principally find a market in the city of 
Boston, at which place they bring the highest market price. These 
oysters have a peculiar flavor which is not found in oysters from any 
other place. The oysters that grow on the grants in the MarioD 
River, a few miles from Wareham, are not considered by epicur- 
eans so finely flavored as those grown on the Wareham grants, and 
it is generally known that they do not bring so high a price in the 
market. The oysters raised near Buzzard's Bay, Cohasset Narrows^ 
arc the same in flavor as those from the river grants in Wareham, 
and bring about the same price, although the meat is not so fat and 
white in appearance. It is, however, just as palatable and as anx- 
iously sought afler. The oyster beds of the Chesapeake Bay cover 
an area of over three thousand square miles, and the annual yield of 
oysters from these alone is estimated at upwards of thirty milliott 
bushels, valued at $15,000,000. The total oyster trade from Maine 
to California has been valued at $60,000,000 annually. 

The oysters, after being taken from their beds, are for the most 
part carried to large oyster houses, where several hundred people are 
employed in opening them and packing them for the markets. They 
are put up cither in cans or in bulk, and are of several grades, the 
best being known as aeleds; following which come standards and 
various lower grades. 

Oysters may be eaten raw (when they are easily and rapidly di- 
gested), or cooked in a dozen different ways — roasted, stewed^ 
broiled, fried, scolloped, etc., and in whatever way they are eaten, 
will be found a delicate, nourishing and delicious dish, a fit article of 
diet for the invalid or the healthy, for the child or the adult. 

Oyster Plant. — ^The oyster plant is a vegetable, the roots of 
which are boiled or stewed like carrots, or half-boiled, or grated fine, 
made into small flat balls, dipped in batter and fried like oysters, 
which they strongly resemble. The young flower-stalks, if cut in the 
spnug of the second year and dressed like asparagus, resemble it in 
taste. 
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PACKAGES (EMPTY) .—Empty packages are returnable by 
many freight lines without charge. In reference to oil and liquor 
packages, we would remark that retail grocers and others, who retail 
eoal-oU or burning oils of any kind, and do not destroy the brand- 
marks of the inspector, are liable to a fine of $300 for each and every 
brand or package not destroyed or defaced ; and retailers of liquors 
are under a similar penalty in like cases. This duty is often omitted 
through carelessness, and instances are known of a dozen dealers in 
a single town incurring penalties of from $50 to $300 each, by the 
accidental visit of a government detective happening to look in on the 
town. 

PADDT. — ^This is a name commonly applied to rice before the 
hull has been beaten off. This is the form in which it is brought 
into the southern cities, where large mills are erected, whose business 
is confined to rice cleaning. On the plantations the hulls are beaten 
ofiP the paddy by pounding and rubbing it in a mortar with a large 
wooden pestle, and this primitive operation involves great labor. A 
hand-mill to clean rice would be worth millions to its inventor, but 
thousands of attempts at inventing one, have as yet, proved unsuc- 
cessful. 

PAILS* — ^Wooden vessels, of diflerent shapes and sizes, now 
made by machinery, and varying in price from the best brass-bound 
cedar stock to the cheapest two-hoop soft pine article. They should 
be kept out of the sun, as they are liable to slacken (especially the 
cheaper grades) and fall apart. 

PALM-OIL. — ^PaJm-Oil is made from the fruit of the palm- 
tree, universally admitted to be one of the best materials for soap 
making. A soap made purely of palm-oil, with barely enough al- 
kali to produce saponification, is very superior for the toilet use and 
the bath, for shaving, and the teeth. Very little of the soap that is 
manufactured, advertised and sold under the title of Palm-soap, is 
really genuine. It is mainly imported from Africa, and especially 
from Liberia. 

PAPER. — ^Paper, of all kinds, especially that used by the gro- 
cer, such as straw wrapping-paper, is sold by the number of sheets, 
and is most frequently short of the professed quantity. An excellent 
water-proof paper has lately appeared in the market, specially made 
for wrapping of butter, lard or any greasy or wet material. It is 
made of thin, transparent paper, dipped in a solution of some kind 
of wax or paraffine. Straw paper should be kept in the cellar, or 
where it will not dry out, as it becomes very brittle when too dry. 
Wrapping-paper is generally made from straw, flax, hemp, manilla 
and rags. It is packed for market in bundles, and sold either by the 
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ream or bj the pound. Paper sacks and bags are manufactured hj 
machinery, and immense quantities are used by the retail trade. 

Two kinds of wood pulp are used in the manufacture of printing 
paper, respectively designated as '^ mechanical pulp " and <^ chemical 
pulp." Any ordinary wood which is fibrous, free from knots and 
decay, and is easily disintegrated, is suitable for making chemical 
pulp, though the whiter the wood and the less acid it contains the 
better. The wood is cut into small pieces, diagonally with the grain, 
by reyolving knives, just as logwood is cut for dyeing purposes. It 
is then treated with a superheated bath of caustic alkali, then bleached, 
and afterward subjected to the same processes as are clean rags. In 
making mechanical pulp, no chemicals are used — not even lime. Any 
ordinary white wood is suitable for the purpose, but poplar is pre- 
ferred, although the dark heart is not used. Water power is used, 
and it is estimated that one cord of wood, with two stones or emery 
wheels, and thirty-horse power, will produce the equivalent of from 
one thousand to twelve hundred pounds of dry pulp per day, with the 
labor of three men — one to attend to barking and sawing the wood, 
one to attend the stones, and one to look after the pulp. The wood 
is used soon after it is cut, or, if seasoned, it must be steamed. The 
sticks are pressed endwise against the stones or wheels, and with a 
bountiful supply of water they are literally ground to pulp, thus de- 
stroying the fibre. Unlike the chemically-prepared article, this piilp 
is not allowed to dry before being used. The damp sheets are folded, 
packed in bundles and sold, with an allowance of forty per cent, for 
the moisture. To manufacture paper from it, the addition of some 
kind of fibre is essential — say from twenty to eighty per cent., accord- 
ing to the kind of paper required. Good printing paper is made from 
the chemical pulp without the addition of any other fibre, and the use 
of it is desirable in making even the best book paper. Some excel- 
lent book paper is made of forty per cent, of this pulp, and the print- 
ing paper now being used by the government is made wholly of white 
fipruce pulp. Machinery of the capacity for making, say seven thou- 
fiand pounds of rag paper per day, will turn out from twelve thousand 
to thirteen thousand pounds per day, if forty to fifty per cent, of pulp 
is used. At the present time, chemical pulp is almost as expensive 
as rags in manufacturing ordinary printing paper. 

To the various raw materials already employed in manufacturing 
paper, such as rags, esparto, straw and wobd, all of which are ex- 
pensive, a new and cheaper one, namely, white moss, will shortly be 
added. This moss is found in immense quantities in Norway and 
Sweden, but it is not the living plant as it grows in the fields which 
is used for making paper, but the remains of this kind of nioss, which 
has gradually accumulated in the woods. The mouldering which the 
moss has gradually undergone, constitutes a preparation for the paper 
manufacture made by nature herself. Near the place in Sweden 
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where the first factory is now building, examination has shown that 
many millions of pounds of this raw material are to be found, a 8uf« 
ficient quantity to support a large manufactory for a number of years. 
Paper of different thicknesses and pasteboard, made of the white 
moss, are shown, the latter even in sheets three-quarters of an inch 
thick. It is harder than wood, and can easily be painted and pol« 
ished. This manufacture is well suited for taking the place of wood 
for many purposes. It hflis all the good qualities, but none of the de- 
fects of wood, as it neither cracks nor warps. The pasteboard can, 
consequently, be used for door and window frames, for architectural 
ornaments or all kinds of furniture. A company, founded on shares^ 
has been formed for building factories in Sweden, as well as in 
Norway. 

PAPER BAGS. — There are many different varieties of bags 
in the market, from the old-fashioned hand-made bags to the square* 
bottom, and the machine-made square-bottom. They are made in 
all qualities, those most desirable being made from tough manilla 
paper. Formerly it was the practice for grocers's' clerks, in their 
leisure hours, to cut out and paste together strips of paper for bags ; 
now they are all purchased of paper dealers, ready made, in quanti- 
ties to suit. 

PARAFPINE. — ^Paraffine is a white waxy substance, free 
from taste or smell, which will not burn except in conjunction with a 
wick, when it gives a bright, smokeless flame. It is these qualifica* , 
tions which give such advantages to candles made from it. Large 
quantities of paraffine are used for the apparently trivial and unim- 
portant purpose of manufacturing cJievnng-gum. The extent to which 
this single article is sold by wholesale confectioners must be simply 
enormous, one manufacturer of chewing gum alone using about sev- 
enty thousand pounds of paraffine in a single year. Confectioners 
also use it considerably to impart to certain of their confections a high 
gloss or lustre. Its most important application is in the manufacture 
of candles. It is also used very considerably in waterproofing fabrics 
and leather for shoes. Dress silks are frequently treated with it^ 
being thus protected from stains, if liquids chance to be spilled upon 
them. It is employed to a considerable extent in the manufacture of 
electrical apparatus, being valuable for its high resistance to the pas- 
sage of the electric current. 

PARIS GREEN. — ^Paris Green is a chemical compound very 
much used in coloring paint, paper, etc., especially wall paper. In 
paint it produces one of the finest green colors possible to be obtained. 
Its use on wall paper has been much condemned, as children are often 
poisoned by chewing such paper ; and, not unfrequently, people are 
poisoned by inhaling the minute particles which become separated 
from the paper bo colored, and float about the room. Since the ap- 
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pearanceof the Colorado potato beetle, Parifl Green has become famil- 
iarly known and very generally used throughout the entire country, 
for the destruction of this insect pest. For this purpose it is mixed 
in the proportion of one part of Paris green to twenty, thirty or even 
more, of some dry substance, such as gypsum or flour ; or two or 
three spoonfub are stirred into a pail of water, and the vines are then 
sprinkled with this dry or wet mixture. Thus employed, it is very 
effective in destroying the beetle, and is the only true remedy Avhere 
the insect appears in great numbers. Strong fears were entertained, 
when it was first used in this way, that ill effects would result from 
the poison being absorbed by the potato, or that wells in the vicinity 
would become poisoned by it. It has been conclusively proved, how- 
ever, that it is soon rendered insoluble and harmless by combining 
with other elements found in the soil. Its long-continued use through- 
out the western United States, without a single evil result being re- 
corded, is a sufficient answer from experience to any fears that may 
be entertained. It is of course necessary that great care be exercised 
in handling Paris green, as many accidents have resulted from care- 
lessness in leaving it where it might be gotten at by children and ani- 
mals. A preparation of Paris green, to be used as an exterminator, 
is prepared and sold. 

PARSLEY. — ^Parseley is a herb cultivated in gardens, and 

used largely for ornamenting meats and flavoring stews, soups and 

^ various dishes in the domestic economy. It is very nutritious and 

stimulating. The bruised leaves are sometimes us^d for poultices. 

It comes into use during the full, winter and spring. 

PARSNIP. — ^This plant is universally cultivated for its root, 
which is boiled and eaten with various boiled meats. It is excellent 
food for cattle in the winter. The best varieties are rich and mar- 
row-like. A number of varieties are in cultivation, but they closely 
resemble each other, and their peculiarities are doubtless determined ' 
by the soil on which they are raised. 

PASTES. — ^Pastes are forms of prepared flour similar to Maca- 
roni, Vermicelli, etc., but not of the same character. They are 
made in many pretty forms, such as letters, animals, stars and fancy 
shapes, and are generally used in soupes. In confectionery pastes 
are stiff-forms of candy — such as jujube paste, fig paste, etc. Fish 
pastes are prepared from anchovies j bloaters, etc. Furniture paste 
or cream is a compound of beeswax and turpentine. 

PEA. — ^The Pea is one of our most valuable table vegetables, 
its nutritious character making it very desirable. When purchased 
in the pod they should be kept in a dry, cool place, and never allowed 
to get damp or warm. They are very extensively canned, both in 
this country and in France, and very much in quality, many of the 
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cheaper packings being dry peas soaked in water and canned, a prac- 
tice often resorted to when the market has advanced to tempting 
figures. They are eaten both in the green and dry state. The can- ' 
ning of green peas has become quite a large industry, and is always 
found on grocers' shelves. The native country of the pea is un- 
known. The common garden pea are of two kinds, the round, 
smooth pea, and the wrinkled or marrow-pea, which is much larger 
than the round pea. Probably no other vegetable differs more in 
quality than this, owing to variety, degree of matutity, and length 
of time since gathering. The wrinkled varieties are much sweeter 
and bettei flavored than the round, but on account of the great earli- 
ness of the round sort, the first peas of the season are always of that 
kind. An experienced person can always tell by the feel of the pods 
when they are in condition to pick for the table ; if too young the 
seeds are very small in proportion to the pod, while if too aged there 
is a want of firmness and flavor. 

PEACHES* — ^The peach is cultivated to a very great extent in 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and the South, the principal mar- 
kets being Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore and New York. They 
are sold in baskets, which vary very materially, there being no regu- 
lation size, and it is therefore necessary for the buyer to exercise care 
in the selection in order to get full value. The main distinctions in 
peaches are the yellow and white varieties, and those with clingstones 
and freestones. Canned peaches vary in size and quality ; they are 
divided into two distinct grades — table peaches and pie peaches. 
Peaches are also evaporated and sold by weight, but as they lose some 
of the flavor in the process, they are not very popular. Peaches are 
imported from Bermuda at the end of April, when they realize fancy 
prices, and come from the South during June, and from New Jersey 
about July 20th. The season is at its height in the middle of August, 
and ends in September. 

Peach trees and fruit are subject to a very serious disease known 
as the yellows^ which, in many sections of the country, threatens to 
entirely prevent the growing of the fruit. The disease also renders 
unfit for use many of the peaches which are now sold in our markets. 
The symptoms of this disease are in the tree, a production of numer- 
ous wire-like shoots from the sides of the limbs, and a yellow color 
of the leaves ; in the fruit, first, premature ripening, the fruit being 
ripe from two to four weeks before its proper time ; second, the pres- 
ence of patches and spots of a deep purple color upon the peach, no 
matter what its proper tint ; third, a deeper color, watery condition, 
and insipid taste of the flesh. The cause of the disease is not well 
imderstood. Many have been led to believe that it was caused by an 
attack of fungoid parasites, whilst others have supposed that it was 
due to overbearing and poor cultivation. It is undoubtedly true that 
trees which have become weakened by such means, are more liable to 
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the attacks of the disease than strong and vigorous ones. It is also 
a question of dispute whether the disease is contagious or not, although 
it is well knowD that if the disease makes its appearance in an or- 
chard, the whole will soon bo destroyed unless the diseased trees be 
at once remoyed. The yellowa are known onljr in the northern Uni- 
ted States — ^the southern United Siates and Europe haying neyer berai 
troubled bj the disease. No effectiye remedy is known. 

Peach Brandt — ^Is made in considerable quantities hj distilling 
ripe peaches. Its consumption is rapidly diminishing. 

Peach Watbb — Obtained by bruising the leaves into a pulp 
with water, and distilling ; is used for flavoring, and in medidne as a 
sedative and worm«remedy. 

PEANIJTS.— The tree is a native of South America. It is 
cultivated in the southern United States, Europe, AsIIei and Africa. 
Peanuts furnish a very important article of food among many of the 
negro tribes of Africa, and they are also grown in large quantities in 
that country for the manufacture of an easential oU^ which is largdy 
used in the adulteration of olive-oil ; and, in very many instances, it is 
sold as genuine olive-oil, without the admixture of an ounce of the 
real article. An average crop of peanuts is fifly or sixty bushels to 
the acre. Hand-shelled nuts are largely used for eating, and by con- 
fectioners, both in Europe and in this country ; but those which are 
machine-shelled are only fit for oil-crushing and cattle-feeding pur- 
poses. The oil-cake of the nuts, when pure, is highly esteemed fat 
its fattening properties — ^horses, cattle, pigs and poultry being very 
fond of the peanut in its natural state. A heaped imperial bushel of 
the nuts weighs from twenty-five to thirty-two pounds. Divested 
of their shell, the kernels furnish as much as forty-five to fifly per 
cent, of oil. Besides the great value of its seeds for 60, this plant is 
also a good fodder herb, since it is very productive and yields a quick 
return. The yield on light soils is fifty bushels per acre ; in some 
other parts of the United States, it is from eighty to one hundred and 
twenty bushels an acre. Previous to 1860, the product in this coun- 
try did not exceed 150,000 bushels ; at the present time, the supply 
for home consumption amounts to 1,500,000 bushels annually. The 
wasted seeds are sometimes used as a substitute for chocolate, since 
they abound in starch as well as oil, and a large proportion of albu- 
minous matter. In Brazil the seeds are parched for food, and econ- 
omists urge the more extended use o£peantU meal as a food, claiming 
that the residue from the peanut, even after the oil has been expressed, 
far exceeds the ordinary green pea or the lentil in its possession of 
fiesh-forming elements, its general nutrition, and the fat and phos- 
phoric acid they contain. Although in the raw state it has a s(Hne- 
what harsh odor, this flavor entirely passes off in cooking. The pea- 
nut is held in high estimation throughout the United States, by yoiitli 
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and adults, whether roasted, raw or imhedded in candy, as the flour* 
ishing sale-stands at almost every street corner will testify. Virginia, 
Tennessee and North Carolina, are the great peanut-producing States. 
Of late peanut flour has been quite extensively manufactured. 

Peanut Oil. — This oil is largely used for domestic and culinary 
purposes ; for mixture with olive-oil, and for cloth-dressing, though 
its chief use in Europe is for the manufacture of soap and for lubri- 
cating machinery. As a lamp oil it burns longer than olive-oil, 
though its illuminating power is less. A bushel of peanuts will 
yield a gallon when expressed cold ; while, if heat is employed, a 
larger quantity will be obtained, though its quality will be consider- 
ably inferior. Peanut oil has the advantage over other vegetable oils 
of being able to be kept for a much longer time without becoming 
rancid. In Brazil the oil is used for cooking, medicinally for rheu- 
matic affections, and for lighting. 

PECAN NUTS.— A kind of Hickory nut, generaUy grown in 
the western and southern parts of the United States. They are 
agreeable in flavor, and arrive about December. The nuts are of 
oblong shape, and have a smooth, thin shell, and easily separated 
kernel. They are seasonable until April. 

PEARS* — ^Few fruits have been as carefully cultivated and im- 
proved as the Pear. It appears in countless varieties in our markets, 
varying in size from the little brown Seckel pear to the large Bartlett. 
The different varieties ripen at various seasons, and the consumption 
of the fruit extends over much the same time as that of the apple. 
Very fine pears are now shipped in crates from California, and find 
ready sale in our eastern cities. Canned pears are a staple article in 
every retail grocer's stock. 

PEPPER. — The common kinds of Pepper, black and white, 
are in reality one and the same, the only difference being in the prepa- 
ration which it undergoes. Black pepper is simply the dried fruit of 
the tree, and though not so agreeable to the eye as white, possesses 
more of the essential flavor of the spice. White pepper is prepared 
by putting the pods in water and removing the black or outer cover- 
ing ; sometimes it is bleached afterward, to make its appearance bet- 
ter, consequently the degrees in quality are very numerous. Long 
pepper is an entirely distinct species, being used for pickhng. It is 
more pungent than either black or white pepper. Jamaica pepper 
or Pimento, is used in the manufacture of allspice, and is larger than 
black pepper. Cayenne pepper, sometimes termed ^^ Chillies," is the 
powder of what is commonly called Cayenne pods, produced by grind- 
ing ; when pure is the most pungent of all. It enters largely into 
the composition of botanical medicines. Pepper is used as a condi* 
ment, and is a warm, carminative stimulant ; it strengthens the stom- 
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ach and assists digestion. In the tropics the inhabitants use it witli 
all their food, drink it in decoction, and make fermented liquors from 
it. The ground pepper of our stores is largely adulterated with mus- 
tard, ground rice, wheat, etc. Pepper dust, the refuse and sweep- 
ings of warerooms, is used to mix with the ground article. The 
annual consumption of pepper in the United States is not less than 
$1,100,000 in value. 

PEPPERMINT.— Peppermint is an essential oil distilled from 
the mint plant. New York and Michigan produce over two-thirds 
of the peppermint oil of the United States. It b used for flayoring 
and in medicine. 

PERFUMED LYE — ^Is a superior description of lye or alka- 
line manufacture, in a fine powder, perfumed so that it makes scented 
0oap. It is covered by a patent, and is now manufactured by the 
Pennsylvania Salt Company. 

PICKLES. — ^This term, as known to the trade, refers to all 
the numerous kinds of vegetables preserved in vinegar and flavored 
with various spices — such as Mixed Pickles, Gherkins, Cauliflowers, 
Onions, Cabbage, Cucumbers, Green Beans, Mushrooms, Capers, 
Olives, Melons, Pears, Limes, Peaches, Unripe Nuts, Indian Pickles, 
Piccalilli, Chow-chow, etc. Large quantities of picldes are imported, 
but most of our supplies are obtained from this country. Chow-chow . 
and Piccalilli are prepared by the mixture of a quantity of the floor 
of mustard with the vinegar. They are generally prepared by being 
allowed to steep some time in salt water, and then parboiled and 
transferred into vinegar, along with salt and various spices, such as 
ginger, pepper, allspice, mustard, pepper-pods, etc. East India 
picfles are flavored with curry powder, mixed with garlic and mus- 
tard. The vinegar is sometimes put on the article in a cold state, or 
it may be boiling. Immense quantities of pickles are used, especially 
on ship-board, and they form an almost necessary article of diet. In 
order to render them more attractive, they are often colored by the 
addition of sulphate of copper, or by boiling the vinegar in copper 
vessels. Most of the vinegar used in pickling contains sulphuric acid, 
and this, acting on the copper of the kettle, forms a sulphate of cop- 
per, a deadly poison. Pickles are now put up colored and uncoloredj 
so that there is no necessity for using the colored article. One of the 
noticeable diflerences of flavor between American and English pickles 
is caused by the general use of malt vinegar in Great Britain. The 
greening of pickles is a very delicate operation, and novices at the 
business turn out a very dark, unsightly article. The admixture of 
mustard makes them look muddy, except when very expertly done. 

To Test Pickles. — The use of copper to brighten pickles is 
highly injurious to health, and its presence can easily be detected by 
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putting a steel knitting or packing needle into a jar of pickles, when, 
if much copper is present, the needle will soon become coated with it. 
If diluted ammonia is put into a bottle containing a doubtful pickle, 
the slightest trace of copper will cause the ammonia water to turn 
blue. 

PIPES. — ^This necessary article to smokers is manufactured in 
this country as well as imported, and present an almost endless va- 
rietj . The common clay article is necessarily the first, from its 
* cheapness and general use. The next in order are those manufac* 
tured from briar*root, cherry and other woods, and the last and most 
expensive, are those made from meerschaum^ a peculiar mineral de- 
posited in the soil in yarious parts of Europe and Asia. 

By far the choicest and finest clay pipes come from France. 
They readily absorb the oil of the tobacco, and color quickly — a val- 
uable quality in the eyes of tobacco-smokers. The T, D, pipes come 
from Glasgow, Scotland, are sold wholesale at from a half cent to one 
cent a-piece, and retail from one to two cents. There are several 
clay-pipe factories in Philadelphia, Baltimore and Canada. The red 
day pipes are chiefly made in Providence, Rhode Island. The Wood' 
stock clay pipe is a great favorite, especially in the rural districts. 
Americans object to the use of porcelain pipe bowls, so popular in 
Holland and Germany, from the fact that they are not porous, and 
become unpleasantly hot in smoking. 

PINT. — ^A measure holding one-eighth of a gallon. [See 
Weights and Measures.] 

PLACARDS. — ^A very striking method of advertising, which, 
if judiciously carried out, will result in a good return for money in- 
vested. Grocers need not make their own placards, as neat and tasty 
placards, excellently designed, can be had at very low prices from 
show-card printers and artists. Do not disfigure your store with 
clumsy-looking placards ; have good ones or none. 

PLUMS. — ^Among the best varieties of the cultivated plums to 
be found th the United States, are the Washington, Duane's Purple, 
Green Gage, Yellow Egg, Huling's Superb, Bleecker's Gage, Jeffer- 
son, McLaughlin, Prince, Chickasaw, Beach and Blackthorn. The 
American wUd plum grows wild in thickets, along fence rows and 
banks of streams, from Canada to Texas. The fruit, in its wild 
state, is red, rather small and unpleasant flavor, but has been much 
improved both in flavor and condition by cultivation, and although 
of a pleasant flavor when fully ripe, is not adapted for cooking pur- 
poses. The garden plums, when ripe, are among the most delicious 
of our fruits. Green Gages ripen about August 15th, and last till 
October. Some, other varieties ripen earlier. French, plums are im- 
ported largely from Europe, and are known by various brands. They 
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are prepared for the market as soon as gathered, by being dried by 
the action of the sun's rays until they become quite soft. They aro 
then collected and put in a heated oven, and further dried. When 
sufficiently dried, they are made round by the stone being turned 
round and the fruit pressed at the ends, and are then packed in the 
desired form for the market Prunes are prepared in a simiUir man- 
ner, but not with such care, and form a*lower grade of fruit. [See 
Prunes.] 

PLUM PUDDING.— This popular and world-famed dish has 
now become more popular than ever in its comparatively novel form 
—that of an article in canned goods. It is the most convenient and 
toothsome dessert dish that the grocer can offer to puzzled house- 
keepers. Large quantities of our American Plum Puddings, in this 
form, are actually sent to England, thus supplying John Bull with 
his national luxury in a vastly improved shape. They come in one 
pound, two pound, three pound and four pound cans. 

P0LABI8C0PE.— This is an mstrument to determine the 
amount of saccharine matter in sugars ; or, in other words, to ascer- 
tain the amount of adulteration in the samples presented, by testing 
the variations with which they polarize light. It may be considered 
the best way of obtaining the comparative value of raw sugars, and 
was for a considerable time in use at the New York Custom House, 
but was resisted by the sugar importers of that city as illegal, and 
subsequently withdrawn. There is no doubt, however, if Congress 
were to enact a law adopting the polariscope as a test, that it would 
furnish the most reliable method of determining the intrinsic value 
of sugar. 

POLEIfTA— Forms the chief food of many Italian peasants, 
and is a flour ground from chestnuts. It is highly nutritious, and is 
cooked in the same manner as our American corn-meal cakes or 
pone. 

POLLOCK. — ^An Atlantic fish, very plentiful, and usually 
• salted and sold as cod-fish, to which family they belong. They are 
inferior to the genuine cod. 

POBTEB. — ^A description of malt liquor, made of high-dried 
malt, which derives its dark color from the burnt malt or burnt sugar. 
It is said to be fattening in its qualities. 

POP-CORN, — ^Pop-corn is made from any kind of com or 
maize, especially those descriptions of grain which are small and 
compact, and which are used for popping. The com, which has been 
burnt by heat, so that it exhibits the inner kernel, is sometimes eaten 
with salt and milk, and QtOl more frequently sugared and eaten as a 
confection. The artides known as Snowdrift and Snowfiake are 
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Bimplj ground Pop-corn, and come in half-pound boxes, and are eaten 
as a breakfast or supper dish, with milk and sugar, or without 
sweetening. 

PORK AND ITS PRODUCTS.— The hnportance of the 
trade in Pork and Lard is so great that a somewhat detailed descrip* 
tion of this essential product should be given, with the official regu- 
lations enforced in the curing, packing and branding of the article. 
The great pork-packing points in this country are the cities of 
Chicago and Cincinnati. 

After the animals have been killed and cooled off, they are ready 
to be cut up ; they are carried from the cooling room to the cutting 
room, each hog being weighed as he is brought up, and a record kept 
of the weight. Having been roUed on the block, one blow from an 
immense cleaver severs the head from the body ; another blow severs 
the saddle or hind parts containing the hams ; another lays it open 
on the back ; another one for each leg. The leaf lard being already 
loosened, is now stripped from the carcass. The remainder of the 
bog is then cut up into the various kinds of meat it is most suited for, 
the whole operation taking but a few moments of time — ^two good 
men having dressed two thousand beasts in less than eight hours. 
A day's wcgrk is ordinarily from eleven hundred to twelve hundred 
head. 

The trimmings and the fat are now collected and placed in huge 
tanks, where it is to be rendered into lard. When the tanks are 
filled they are closed, ^and the entire mass is subjected to a jet of steam 
from the boilers, of a pressure of fifteen pounds per inch. By this 
process every particle of lard is set free. One of the tanks is re- 
served for ma^ng white grease^ in which the paunches, intestines, etc. , 
and the refuse from the slaughter houses, are placed and subjected to 
the same steaming process. Another tank is used for trying out dead 
hogs, which have been killed by accident, into which they are dumped 
whole. The product of this is known as yeUow grease. After the 
mass in the several lard tanks has been sufficiently treated by the 
steam process, the lard is drawn off by means of faucets, into an im- 
mense open iron tank, called a clarifier, where all the refuse matters 
which rise to the top are skimmed off, and the sediment or heavier 
matters are withdrawn. The remaining lard is then run into coolers 
and thence into barrels, where it is weighed and branded pure lard. 
After the lard has been drawn from the tanks, a large manhole is 
opened at the bottom, and the whole mass is drawn out in large 
wooden tanks set even with the floor. The mass is again subjected 
to a boiling heat, and all the remaining lard is set free and runs to 
the surface. The water is then drawn off, and the solid matters re- 
maining are used in the preparation of manure. 

The curing room occupies the lower floor. The first process is 
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to dress all the meats, except tlie shoulders, with a solution of salt- 
petre, which is applied with a swab to the green meat, and while wet 
with it, is covered and rubbed with salt, and then packed in tiers to 
cure. In three weeks it is all handled over and treated to a second 
dressing of salt, and again in seven days more, when it is pronounced 
<^ured. After a few days the English meats (that is, the meats in- 
tended for export) , are carefully scraped and smoothed off, prepara- 
tory to packing. These meats are usually packed in square boxes 
containing five hundred pounds. The barrel meat is packed in the 
second story. Enough pieces of the various kinds are weighed out 
for a barrel ; it should be\ two hundred pounds, but one hundred and 
ninety or one hundred and ninety-six pounds is generally put in, as 
it is found the pork increases in weight by the absorption of brine* 
It is then packed, a layer of meat, then salt, until fiUed ; the whole 
are then headed and branded. Each barrel is then filled with brine, 
and allowed to stand with a small bung open a short time. More 
brine is added, if necessary, and the bung closed. Most of the bams 
are cured and smoked. The curing process varies with different 
houses, some applying the saltpetre and salt and packing in bulk to 
cure, while others prepare a pickle (sweet pickle) by the use of three 
oimces of saltpetre and one to two quarts of molasses for a brine — the 
brine being made to show 80^ of saltness by the meter. Afler the 
meat has lain a sufficient time in the pickle, it is taken out and packed 
in bulk for curing, or hung up and allowed to remain for several 
weeks ; after this the hams may be smoked if so desired. For sum- 
mer shipment the hams are wrapped in paper and canvassed ; the 
canvass being generally covered with a preparation of chrome yellow ; 
and in its use great care should be taken, as it is a deadly poison. 
Hams shipped to England are seldom smoked, but are shipped in 
pickle. 

The various terms applied to Packed Pork may be thus ex- 
plained ^'T- 

Cleab Pork — Is pork obtained from the sides of extra-heavy, 
weU-fatted hogs, the backbone and half the rib-bone being taken out. 

Mess Pork — ^Is made of the sides of the thickest and fattest 
hogs, cut into strips six or seven inches wide, running from back to 
belly. 

Ordinary Mess Pork — Is cut in the same manner, but from 
lighter hogs, ranging from one hundred and seventy to two hundred 
pounds. 

Prime Mess Pork — Is cut from a still lighter class, ranging 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty pounds, the shoulder being 
included. It is generally cut into four-pound pieces, so that fiBy 
should make a barrel. 
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In the catting of meats for export, the following system is 
pursued: — 

Short Ribbed Middles. — ^This is the side of the medium- 
weight hog (shoulder and ham off) , the bone removed, and the ribs 
cracked through the middle. 

Short Clear — ^Is the same part cut from the best hogs with 
backbone and all the ribs taken out. 

Long Clear — Is the side, including the shoulder, with all the 
bones removed. 

Long Rib — Is the same as above, with the shoulder and back- 
bone out ; ribs lefl in. 

Cttmberlands — ^Is the shoulder and side together, with the 
backbone out, the shank cut short. 

Stretfords — Sides and shoulders together, the shoulder and 
bone taken out, shank lefl in ; backbone and upper half of rib r^ 
moved. 

Long English Hams — ^Is the whole hipbone being lefl in, and 
the ham lefl the full size. 

FiOKLED Hams and Shoulders. — ^The number of pieces and 
green weight meat must be branded on the head of each tierce. 

Long, short, clear and back, are packed in the months of June, 
July, August and September by some houses, two hundred pounds 
in the barrel, and will not gain in weight unless put in the ice-house, 
and then goes back when exposed to a warm temperature ; one hun- 
dred and eighty pounds, packed in cool weather, when thoroughly 
salted, will weigh out two hundred pounds, and often overrun from 
five to ten poimds. One hundred and eighty pounds is the quantity 
of fresh pork put in barrels in cool weather by all the leading pack- 
ers. It is known that some pack one hundred and ninety pounds to 
the barrel, a^r the pork has been salted on the premises of the 
packer — hence there is no gain and the retailer is the loser. It is 
best to buy of the principal packers whose reputations are fixed. 

Bacon — ^Made from the shoulders and ribs, and known as rih^ 
dear rt5^ having the backbone sawed out, and dear being free from 
both bacKbone and ribs. 

Lard Oil— Is made by placing the lard ik heavy duck bagging, 
and subjecting it to heavy pressure; the residuum stearine being 
largely used in the manufacture of candles. 

To recapitulate the manufactured products we have from the 
hog ; they comprise — 

1. — ^No. 1 Lard; 2. — Common Lard or grease; 3. — ^Inferior 
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Greafle; 4.— Lard Oil; 5.— Bed Oil; 6.— Oleine Oil ; 7,*-Gl7Qer* 
ine; 8. — Stearine. 

PETROLEUM OB COAL OIL.— Petroleum is found in 
maoj parts of the world, and Is believed to be a result from the de- 
composition of huge masses of antediluvian fish, in the same way 
that coal was produced by the decomposition of trees and plants, or 
to be the actual distillation from coal when the rocks were hot. It 
is found in great abundance in Pennsylvania, The Indians used it 
as a liniment, and it was sold as Seneca or Bock oil for many years 
before the processes for refining it were devised. In its crude state 
it was not as economical as many of the vegetable or animal oils. In 
1855 the perfection of refining began to render it truly valuable. In 
the process of refining the crude oil, various products are secured, 
such as naptha, benzine, gasoline, parafine oil and wax, and the 
refined kerosene or illuminating oil. As petroleum is highly inflam- 
snable, laws have been passed in difierent States which restrict its 
sale for illuminating purposes to certain degrees of '' flash" or fire- 
test. It is safe at 130^, and is said to lose some of its qualities 
when refined to a higher grade. The Standard OH Company has 
monopolized the oil business of the United States for several years, 
and dictates priced and terms very generally. Dealers should look 
well to the gauge of their oil barrels and destroy the inspector's 
brands on all the empty packages, or they may lose in the gai^e and 
be fined by the government. 

To Test Coal Oil. — ^Put a small quantity of the oil to be tested 
in a cup, set in a tin of water, and slowly warm the water, noticing 
the degree of heat in the oil by keeping a thermometer immersed in it. 
When the temperature rises, pass a lighted match (an electric spark is 
the best) quickly over its surface, at intervals. As soon as the gas 
or vapor given ofi* hy the heated oil, flashes or bums, its test is de- 
termined ; that is, if it ignites when the mercury stands at 120^, it 
is an oil of 120^ flash test. This is a simple and reliable method of 
proving the quality of oil. 

PICKEREL.— The common Pike or Pickerel is a fish which 
abounds in all the rivers and lakes of the northern United States, and 
is excellent for eating. Large numbers are taken through the ice in 
winter, by means of a hook, and sent to market in a frozen condi- 
tion. The lake Pickerel is also salted and packed in barrels, but its 
flesh is not very good in this condition. 

PORT WINE. — ^Port wine is a wine supposed to be shipped 
from Oporto and Lisbon, Portugal ; but, as a matter of fact, not 
more than one-eighth of the wine bearing that name can legitimately 
daim Portugal as its birth-place. It is made from grapes. When 
perfectly pure the wine does not acquire its full strength and flavor 
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jintil it has stood for years. Its value, therefore, increases with age. 
It is one of the most extensively imitated of all wines, heipg in small 
snpply and of sufficient market value to make the imitation a paying 
investment. 

POTASH. — ^Potash is the solid suhstance or ash which remains 
in the pot in which is evaporated the water impregnated with wood 
ashes. When deprived of its carbonic acid, it is known as caustic 
potash. It is used in making soap, soap powder, and all washing 
preparations. 

POTATO. — ^The potato is a native of the table-lands of Mexico, 
Peru and Chili, where it is yet found growing in its wild state. Its 
culture is said to have been carried from Florida to Virginia by the 
Spanish explorers^ and from Virginia to England in 1565 by Sir John 
Hawkins ; it was cultivated in Ireland in 1610, where it furnishes 
three-fifths to four-fifths of the entire food of the people. In the 
eighteenth century it was cultivated in the New England States, and 
is now in univereal cultivation in Europe and America, and is the 
most productive of our food-bearing plants ; the same area of ground 
producing thirty times greater weight of potatoes than of wheat» 
They should be placed as soon as gathered in a cool, dark place. 
Potatoes, besides water, consist almost wholly of starch, with a small 
proportion of sugar. As a sole article of food they are not adaptable, 
and are eaten in connection with other foods, animal and vegetable. 
A large number of varieties are in cultivation » and new ones are con- 
stantly being added. The best varieties seem to deteriorate by long 
cultivation, and new ones must take their place. Among the best 
varieties now in cultivation are the Early Rose, Peach Blossom, 
Snowflake, Extra Early Vermont, and Compton's Surprise. The 
annual production of potatoes in the United States exceeds 185,000,000 
bushels. Of late years the Colorado beetle has done serious damage 
to the crops, but its ravages are now stayed by artificial means, and 
no great alarm is now manifested. Potatoes yield, by distillation, a 
brandy^ known as 'potato spirit^ and largely used in the adulteration 
of wine brandy. Potatoes are' extensively used in the manufactured 
of starch. 

PINEAPPLE. — ^A tropical firuit, so called from its resemblance 
in form and external appearance to the cones of some species of pine. 
As the pineapple has become naturalized in parts of Asia and Africa, 
its American origin has been disputed, but there is little doubt that it 
is a native of Brazil and perhaps of some of the Antilles. The pine- 
apple in cultivation rarely produces seeds, but in ripening the whole 
flower cluster undergoes a remarkable change ; all parts become enor> 
mously enlarged, and when quite ripe, fleshy and very succulent, 
being pervaded by a very saccharine, highly-flavored juice. Instead 
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of beiQg a fruit in the strict botanical sense of the term, it is an ag* 
gregation of accessory parts, of which the fruit proper, the ripened 
OFarj, forms but a small portion ; in this succulent mass, gorged with 
juice and blended together, are the stem, corollary and ovary ; in- . 
deed the pineapple is analagous in structure to the mulberry, though 
that ripens its seed. The first pineapples known in England were 
sent as a present to Cromwell ; the first cultivated in that country 
were raised about 1715, though they were grown in Holland in the 
previous century. Pineapples are taken from the West Indies to 
England in considerable quantities, but the fruit is so inferior to that . 
raised under glass, that its cultivation for the market is successfully 
prosecuted. Better West India pineapples are sold in our markets 
than in those of England, as we are nearer the places of growth. 
The importations are very large, the receipts in New York, in a sin- 
gle year, aggregating 5,000,000 pineapples. The larger numbers 
come from Eleuthera, San Salvador and Harbor Island. The busi- 
ness of canning pineapples is largely pursued at Nassau, New Provi- 
dence, whence many are also exported whole, both to England and 
the United States. Aside from its use as. a dessert fruit in its whole 
state, large quantities are canned in Jamaica and other localities for 
exportation. The juice is used in considerable quantities in flavoring 
iees and syrups for soda water. The expressed juice is put into bot- 
tles, heated through by means of a water bath, and securely corked 
while hot ; if stored in a cool place it will preserve its flavor perfectly 
for a year. The leaves of the pineapple contain an abundance of 
strong and very fine fibres, which are sometimes woven into fabrics 
of exceeding delicacy and lightness. 

POTJLTBT. — ^To select good dressed poultry, see that the eye 
is bright, feet soft, moist and limber, and the body perfectly free 
from bruises or stains. Young poultry should have a breastbone no 
harder at the lower end than the gristle of a man's ear ; and after it 
becomes too stiff to bend at all, the fowl is generally tough and old. 

POTJITEY SEASONING.— This is a preparation of spices 
and herbs already mixed for use in stuffing fowls. It meets with 
considerable sale during the fall and winter holidays. 

PRESERVES. — A term rather indiscriminately applied to any 
kind of fruits, preserved by any means and for any use. Fruits used 
by confectioners are preserved by boiling the fruit with from one-half 
to its equal quantity of sugar. Preserves made of the juice only, by 
•carefully straining it from the solid portions, and boiling it until it 
becomes thick when cool, are known as Jellies, The fruit is also 
boiled whole^ in sugar or syrup, and allowed to crystallize, when they 
are sold as Crystallized or Candied Fruits. Very good qualities of 
preserves are put up in five and ten pounds in pails for the trade, and 
retailed by the pound. Care shoidd be taken to keep such goods 
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closely covered, for one fly will often do much mischief, and spoil a 
grocer's reputation. A wooden spoon should be used to take them 
outj as metals are apt to turn their bright color to a duller hue. 

POTTED MEATS.— Various meats rendered highly nutritious 
by evaporation, packed in convenient jars and ready for table use. 

PRUNES. — The Prunes of commerce are the dried plums of 
certain cultivated varieties, and are obtained from France, Spain, 
Austria, Hungary, Germany, and various parts of Turkey. The best 
prunes are those from Bordeaux. Various modes of curing are re- 
sorted to. The fruits are not gathered until the dews are dried off 
them by Uie sun. They are then picked by hand and spread in shal- 
low baskets, which are kept in a cool and dry place. When they 
become soft they are shut up close in spent ovens and left for twenty- 
four hours. They are then taken out and replaced, after the ovens 
have been slightly reheated. On the following day they are taken 
out and turned, by slightly shaking the sieves in which they have been 
laid. The ovens are heated again, and they are put in a third time, 
and after remaining twenty-four hours more, they are taken out and 
allowed to get quite cold. After some further manipulation they are 
submitted to oven heat twice more, and then packed into jars or boxes 
for sale. This treatment is only accorded to the finer kind of prunes, 
though some of them are still further treated in different ways, being 
given a dark color by a harmless pigment, and kept moist for pack- 
ing in boxes by the addition of a coat of glycerine. This is to please 
the eye only, for it adds nothing to the flavor or quality of the fruit. 
The drying process requires considerable skill, the aim being to de- 
velop the saccharine properties of the fruit, without changing its fla- 
vor or deteriorating its fruit-like quality, so that they may be ready 
%t any time for use on the table or in the sick room ; for prunes are 
ofl»n ordered by physicians for their cooling and aperient qtialities, 
and also as a vehicle in which to take unpalatable medicines. They 
are also used in cookery. 

French Prunes of the better grades are put up in tin boxes and 
glass jars, which are hermetically sealed and labeled, and are then 
ready for market. If the season has been good, the quantity of large 
and prime fruit is considerable. The largest fruit and highest grade or 
quality of French prunes, run about forty to the pound. From this 
' tiiey range in number, according to grade, to one hundred and thirty 
to the pound. The figures j^iJt/ to fifty-Jive^ eighty to eighty-five^ etc^y 
found in our price-lists, refer to the number of prunes to the pound ; 
the best prunes coming from the cultivated trees grafted from the 
wild plum stock. The common sorts are roughly shaken from the 
trees, and as carelessly packed in casks. They have to be stewed 
before they can be brought into the market. The Servian, Turkish 
and Austrian prunes are all of this common quality ; but there are 
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tome good samples from Hungarj. The fresh crop arrives iu De- 
cember. The annual value of the prunes and plums consumed in 
the United States, maj be stated in round numbers as $2,000,000. 

Prunelles — ^Are a peculiar kin^^f Prunes, with the stones re- 
moved ; but thej are not so popular as the ordinary article. 

PULTEBIZE.^A term signifying to reduce to powder, and 
referring to any granular article, such as sugar, cereals, etc. 

PUMPKINS. — ^This fruit is of various forms, sizes and colors. 
The flesh of the rind is usoallj yellow, and the cavity loosely filled 
with a yellow, striney pulp. It is generally raised with Indian com. 
Pumpkins are largely offered for sale in all our markets, and are used 
in soups and m^tking of pies — ^the " Pumpkin pie " of New England 
being a prominent feature fu American domestic history. The pump- 
kin is of great value as food for cattle ; but as a garden vegetable it is 
inferior to the squash, which may be said to have taken its place. 
They are also dried ; and ground pumpkin, in the form of ^^ flour " or 
^^ meal/' is also an article of commerce. 

QUINCE. — ^The Quince is very closely allied to the peach. It 
has a rich yellow, orange color, with a strong odor ; is a hard fruit, 
seldom eaten raw, but when stewed with sugar is very agreeable, and 
is used either by itself or to flavor apples. It is also used for making 
a preserve, erroneously called marmcdade. A very delicious drink is 
made from it resembling cider. Gum is also extracted from it. It 
is very generally cultivated in this country. Among the best varieties 
are the Orange and Portugal. Quinces are in season from October 
to December. 

QUINTAL. — ^A weight, varying in different countries. Gren- 
erally, and in the United States, it is about one hundred pounds. 

RABBITS. — These animals are plentiful in this country, both 
in the wild and domestic state. They are tender when under one 
year old. Their age can be easily ascertained by their paws and ears, 
which should be very soft if they are young. Domestic rabbits should 
not be eaten, unless they have had a wide range, free from manure or 
heaps of refuse, and plenty of opportunity to burrow in dry soil. 

EACAHOUT DES AEABES.— An Arabian substitute for 
chocolate ; a preparation of roasted acorns, ground and mixed with 
sugar and aromatic spices. 

BADI8H. — A plant of the mustard family, cultivated chiefly 
for its root, which is sometimes long and sometimes globular, and 
varies in size from a chestnut U> a turnip. They may be white, 
red or black in color. They are raised in immense quantities, and 
used as a table relish, but do not contain much nutriment, and are 
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rather indigestible. Early radishes are largely raised in the Southern 
markets, and shipped to the»North, where they bring good prices and 
find a ready sale. Among the best varieties for summer cultivation, 
are the Long Scarlet, Short Top, Scarlet Turnip, Scarlet Olive- 
shaped and White Turnip and Long White. For fall and winter 
use, ife have the Yellow and Gray Turnip Rooted, Rose-Colored 
Chinese and Black Spanish. The season begins in April. 

RAISINS* — ^Raisins are made from grapes, and prepared in 
two ways by drying. One method is to partly cut through the stalks 
and allow them to dry on the vine in the sun. These are by far the 
best sort, and all Muscatels or Malaga raisins are so treated. The 
other mode consists of drying them after they are taken from the 
vine, either in the sun or in ovens, and sometimes dipping them in a 
solution of alkali made out of wood ashes and water. After this 
dipping, Xhe fruit is laid on benches to drain and exposed to the sun 
for two weeks, when they are removed from the stalks and packed 
for export. There are really four different kinds in the market, 
varying widely in quality. Muscatels are a large, black fruit, and 
when of fine quality possess a rich purple bloom. Valencias^ another 
Spanish variety, are best when of a dry, bright yellow appearance, 
and free from all but the very small stalk. SvUanas or seedless 
raisins come from Asiatic Turkey, and ^e finest when of a pale 
yellow, transparent color. Smyrna raisins are similar in appear* 
ance to Valencias, but are considered the lowest class on the markets, 
the fruit being usually very stalky and small. A very agreeable wine 
is made from raisins. They are packed in casks, frails and boxes. 
The whole box should contain a specified number of pounds, and the 
half and quarter boxes should be proportionate parts of the same ; 
but as gross deception in weight had crept into the trade, a general 
protest was made against the abuse, and in some degree it has been 
rectified. Dealers should insist on having full net weights. The 
value of the raisins consumed annually in the United States averages 
$2,600,000. The European grape succeeds perfectly in California, 
and the production there increases each year. 

RAPE SEED — Also known as Kale seed, when handled by 
grocers, is used as food for cage-birds. It is largely cultivated for 
the manufacture of oil for lubricating machinery, known as Rape oU; 
the residue, after the oil is expressed, is pressed into a very dose 
mass, called Rape cake^ which is used to feed cattle, for which also 
even the stalks are utilized. 

EASPBERRIES.— This delicious fruit grows wild, but the 
cultivated species are generally sold in oui| markets. The fruit is 
used as a dessert, usually accompanied by red and white currants. 
It is also made into jams, jellies, and for making various descriptions 
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of flayoring extracts ; and is furthermore mixed with brandy, 
or vinegar, for the preparation of Raspberry Syrup^ Raspberry Fi»- 
egavj etc. Raspberries fermented, either alone or with cherries or 
currants, make a very agreeable wine. Blackberries are of the same, 
species as raspberries. They are seasonable from June 15th to August 
15th. The delicate flavor of these berries is entirely lost afler they 
have been kept a few days. They are much used, with currants, lor 
cooking in pies and puddings. 

Raspberrt Vinegar. — ^This is a preparation made from Rasp- 
berry juice, vinegar and sugar. It is best made by putting carefully 
gathered, very ripe raspberries into jars, and, when full of fruit, fill 
up the space with vinegar ; let it stand for eight or ten days, and pour 
the liquid off carefully. This process is sometimes repeated three 
times. The liquid is then gently boiled for five minutes with its own 
weight of refined sugar, and then tightly corked in bottles. Added 
to water it makes a refreshing summer drink. 

SATS. — A most destructive pest, and one which should be vig- 
orously exterminated. If a grocer finds his store overrun with these 
vermin, he should get rid of them at once, their destructiveness to 
property being astounding. A good cat is the best remedy. If 
poisons are used, and any of them die about the premises, chloride 
of lime or other disinff^ctants will neutralize the odor. 

REAM. — A quantity of paper which should contain four hun- 
dred and eighty sheets of any size, but seldom running full count, 
especially in grocers' straw wrappers, which average less than four 
hundred and fifty sheets to the ream. Count your paper and get 
what you pay for, but bear in mind that if a ream containing four 
hundred and fifty sheets is really worth forty-five cents, it will be ne- 
cessary to pay forty-eight cents for full count. 

BENNET. — Rennet is prepared from the stomach of a young 
calf, by soaking it in water for several weeks, or if need be a whole 
year. It is used to coagulate milk, and in the manufacture of 
cheese. It should be prepared with great care and delicacy, and is 
sold generally to a select class of customers. It comes in small bot- 
tles, about the size ordinarily used for extracts. 

EETALENTA ARABICA.— The Farina made from the in- 
terior of the Lentil, which is used as food for infants and invalids. 

BHUBABB OB PIE-PLANT.— A plant of the Buckwheat 
family, very valuable for its properties, and as cultivated in the gar- 
dens, furnishes many varied dishes for the household — its fleshy, 
add stalks being used in early spring as a healthy substitute for firuit 
in making pies and puddings. The principal varieties are the Lin- 
nasuBf Victoria and Gaboon — ^from the last-named variety a popular 
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household wine is made. It is largely cultivated in all our cbief 
cities, and is to be found in every market garden. The thick end 
of the leaf-stalks alone are used, the leaves being unwholesome. If 
these stalks are dried in the sun, they may be kept for a very long 
time ; and, if soaked in water over night, will be found almost as 
good as when freshly gathered. It is in season from April to Sep- 
tember. 

Bhubabb Root ob Medicinal Rhubakb— Is quite a different 
species from the above, which grows principally in Turkey and 
China or Chinese Tartary, and is sold by chemists and druggists 
every where, as it is universally used as a medicine in the pulverized 
form, and also in the form of a tincture. 

BICE* — Rice b the seed or grain of a description of grass, and 
is commonly grown in all tropical and semi-tropical countries. It 
has been cultivated from the remotest antiquity, and was first intro- 
duced into this country from Madagascar, in 1694, by the captain of 
a vessel, who presented a bag of paddy to one of the merchants 
of Charleston, and from this seed originated a crop which now 
amounts, in the United States alone, to many millions of dollars an* 
nually. It is of the first importance as a food-product, nearly three- 
fourths of all the human race subsisting on this grain ; so that in £EU!t, 
it is equal in value, as a food-product, to wheat. 

Fattui rice, of small pearl-white grains, is the most esteemed of 
eastern products, but the large white, sweet-grained rice of SoiUh 
Carolina is superior to all other descriptions, and the most widely cul- 
tivated. The eastern rice is usually shipped in its hulls, while that 
firom the douthem States is always decorticated or cleaned. It grows 
best on lands that can be flooded, and on the islands of the coast the 
fields are usually dyked in, or surrounded by ditches, and regularly 
flooded at high tide, so that the water is retained on them after the 
ebb. Two crops can be secured in one year, and the total product 
of rice is estimated at six times that of wheat. Its use in the more 
northern <^untries, in the place of potatoes, which are generally more 
expensive and always more uncertain in quality, is much restricted 
by the general ignorance of how to cook it. Grocers in the northern 
States, who handle rice mainly as a luxury, and sell a few pounds to 
go in soups and puddings, can have no idea of its wide sale in the 
South, where a very moderate-sized store will have four tierces of it 
open at once, close to the doorway, and labeled with price-cards, each 
tierce being a diff*erent grade — as fancy, whole, middling and bmall. 
The grades depend almost wholly on the damage done to the grain 
in hiQling it ; there is no limit to the grades which can be reckoned, 
from the fancy head rice down to the foiely-powdered article. 

The broken rice, if freed from grit, is equally as good as the 
whole grain. The small rice is sometimes ground into fiour, and is 
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used to a considerable extent to adulterate wheat flour, to gire it 
whiteness. Although rice conntitutes so lai^ a portion of the food 
of the human family, with us it is used more as a luxury in the form 
of puddings, cakes, jellies and soups. It is easy of digestion, and an 
excellent food for invalids. In the East, winen And fermented liquon 
are made from rice. The average annual imports into this country 
are not less than 75,000,000 pounds, of the value of $2,000,000 ; 
and the exports for the same period aggregate 15,500,000 pounds, at 
a value of $428,617. 

BOPK. — ^This is a general name for all kinds of cordage, but 
more correctly applied to cordage of more than an inch in circumfer- 
ence, the smaller sorts being called twines, cords and lines. The 
varieties of rope are numerous, including the Manilla, sizal, cotton, 
hemp, and cordage made of different kinds of grasses. The culti- 
vated hemp and flax are preferred in making rope, as the fibres pos- 
sess great tenacity. [For approximate weight and strength, see 
tables in this book.] 

ROSIN. — ^The residue remaining, after distilling crude turpen- 
tine, obtained from the pine tree. The water and volatile oil pass 
over, and the rosin remains as a pale yellow, and transparent or 
brownish yellow, and translucent, according to the purity of the crude 
turpentine, and the care taken in its manufacture. Rosin enters 
largely into use in the manufactures and arts. It is used in varnish 
and cements, in plasters and ointments, in caulking of ships, in the 
manufacture of soap, and in covering the surface of the bows of vio- 
lins, to produce vibrations. It was formerly employed in the produc- 
tion of Bosin oU^ and used for illumination. The rosin of commerce 
is mostly furnished by North Carolina and Virginia. 

BOOT BEEB EXTBACT.— Root Beer Extract is put up in 
convenient packages, which country dealers will find very salable. 
Each package makes about five gallons of the beer, and many dealers 
find it profitable even to bottle it. 

BOQUEFOBT CHEESE.— This dainty, the use of which is 
confined to the richest families, is made from the milk of sheep and 
goats, at the town of Roquefort, in France. The milk is skimmed, 
strained, and warmed to a boiling point — ^left to gather into curds, 
the rennet added, and then made into cream. Then bread, made 
from the finest barley, which is put into a damp place until every 
crumb has become covered with mould, is mixed with brewers* yeast, 
kneaded until it comes into a paste, and again thoroughly baked. 
This hard crust is then pounded in a mortar into a fine powder, and 
layers of the bread and curd are placed alternately in the cheese 
moulds, wrapped in linen and dried. After laying in this condition 
for several days, it is taken to certain vaults in the limestone caves in 
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tibe rocks close to the town, where the cheese, wrapped in linen, is 
pUed up and salted, and frequently rehandled and rubbed, so that the 
salt will penetrate them, after which they are scraped and pricked 
with long needles, so that the mould may run entirely through them, 
and they are again piled up until perfe^jtly dry and covered with 
long, white mould. Very few people who know the cheese well, are 
aware of the care taken to please their palates. [See Cheese.} 

BUM. — A spirit made by fermenting and distilling the sweets 
that accrue in the manufacture of sugar. It is also made from the 
skimmings of scum from the hot molasses ; but this is of inferior 
quality. When first distilled it is white, but is usually colored with 
burnt sugar or caramel. The quality of rum is much improved by 
age, and as much as sixteen dollars has been paid for an imperial pint 
bottle of old rum. It is imported from all sugar-growing countries. 
Its adulteration and very strong odor has considerably checked its use 
in this country, as compared with other liquors. The term *' Pine- 
apple Bum" is derived from a custom adopted in some West India 
Islands to put slices of pineapple in the casks to flavor the rum. 

RUST. — Rust does more mischief than any amount of wear and 
tear. All goods subject to rust, such as tinware, etc., should be kept 
in a dry place, whether intended for immediate sale, for show or for 
storage. All such packages should be plentifully rubbed with oil, to 
prevent rust. Articles already rusted can be cleansed with emery 
doth and sweet oil ; and if considerably rusted, a good soaking in 
sweet oil for a week will restore them to their norm^ condition. 

RUSSET. — A species of eating apple, of reddish-brown color, 
coming to maturity in the fall. [See Apples.] 

RYE. — One of the staples of American and European produce, 
very similer to wheat and next in order to it in quality, though not 
nearly so nutritious. It is extremely hardy, and of all the cultiva- 
ted grains has not shown any material improvement from that grow- 
ing wild. When made into bread, it is heavy, close and coarse. In 
Bussia it is the chief food of the working population ; but in 
America the chief consumption is among the Anglo-Saxon or native 
sections of the community. Bread made from rye has aromatic and 
stimulating properties, which are increased in baking, which make it 
a special favorite with the Germanic and North-of-Europe emigrants ; 
but there are only a few millg^ which make the production of rye-flour 
a specialty, and these are of rather a primitive character. 

SACK. — A bag or package nxade of course, heavy hemp or 
other fibrous material, in which flour and other pulverized grain ia 
brought to market. Salt and other coarser goods are also sold in 
sacks. These sacks are by no means uniform in the weight and 
quality of their contents, as they vary with each brand. 
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8A6E* — Sage is an aromatic herb, much used in culinary prep- 
aradona, on account of its peculiar smell and astringent character. 
It is the basis, also, of a strong essential oil. The leaves are dried 
and sold in packages for flayoring soups, preparing sauces, stuffing 
fowls, etc. 

SAGE CHEESE.— A spedaltj, in which sage is the principal 
element ; is made bj cutting up the sage very finely, and mixing it 
with the curds. It is sometimes termed green cheese. [See Cheese.] 

SAGO. — Sago is a kind of starch prepared from several of the 
species of the palm-tree. When it is taken from the tree it is in a 
coarse powder, which is mixed with farina and water, and is strained 
through sieves until the water is drawn off. It is then dried into a 
meal, and moulded into any desired form. As it comes to this coun- 
try, it is prepared by making it into a paste with water, and then 
granulated. It is less nutritive than most other farinaceous foods, as 
it is almost pure starch. The best sago is of a slightly reddish color, 
and readily dissolves in hot water, though it is soluble in cold water, 
A single tree will yield from five hundred to six hundred pounds of 
sago. When boiled it swells considerably and forms a jelly. Sago 
is adulterated by the addition of potato starch, but may easily be de- 
tected by the microscope. Alcohol may be distilled from it in con- 
siderable quantities. 

SALADS.-^Under this general head, lettuce, endive, cabbage 
of various descriptions are necessarily included, which are eaten raw 
and dressed with vinegar, oil and other condiments. Cresses, parsley, 
beet-root, mint, young onion tops, capers, dandelions and various 
other vegetables of an aromatic nature, are also mixed with those first 
named, seasoned and flavored with oil, vinegar, salt and pepper, and 
form one of the most inviting dishes for the dinner or supper table, in 
summer and fall. Meats, when used in salads, whether lobster, crab, 
flesh or fowl, should not be minced, but cut in small, square pieces, 
from half an inch to one inch square. Salads are growing rapidly in 
favor ; and all grocers desiring to preserve a select trade, should keep 
a choice assortment of salad oils, mustards, vinegar and spices, during 
the season, as salads are in daily increasing demand. 

Salad Dbessing. — This is a preparation put up in conven- 
ient form, in bottles, ready for use, so that housekeepers and fam- 
ilies have merely to add to it the green meat grown in their own 
garden, or obtained from the grocer, and place it on the table. 

SALT. — ^The most important item in the manufacture of butter 
and cheese, and in the preservation of meat and other material for 
preservation, is the character and quality of the Salt used. We do 
not propose to recommend any special brand of salt, but merely to 
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recommend to dairy produce men and grocers the principles on which 
they should select their salt for its respective uses. Salt is produced 
from nearly all sections of the civilized world, large supplies of the 
several descriptions of salt coming from France, Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, Central and South America. The pages of history prove that 
the European supplies (which were at one time sufficient to supply 
the home demand for the entire continent, and also leave a consider- 
able amount for export) , were chiefly from Russia, France, Spain, 
Portugal and Italy — ^the largest portion of the salt being found in 
mines and beds, in connection with other geologic formations, and 
consequently known as Bock-sdU. These beds were doubtless formed 
by portions of the sea cut off from the main body, and, the water 
having evaporated or drained off, the entire saline constituents, in 
perfect purity, are left behind in solid beds, needing only to be ex- 
tracted bodily and sold. Very frequently these natural salt beds are 
contaminated with various impurities, coloring matters being present 
which make it of a blue, red or yellow color. In this couiitry there 
are large deposits of rock-salt in Louisiana, which served for the al- 
most entire supply of the Southern States during the rebellion. No 
country is better supplied with sources of salt, nor with better water 
for making salt than our own. The State of New York has a bed 
of salt underlying nearly all of its southern half, which extends under 
Lake Erie, and crops out in Upper Canada, Michigan, and still 
farther west. Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia have their 
special deposits, and the Southern and south-western States have also 
an apparently inexhaustible supply. Natural brines furnish nearly 
all the salt manufactured in the United States. They are found 
abundantly at Syracuse and Onondaga, New York, in the Saginaw 
Valley, Michigan, at Saltville, Virginia, in Ohio, Nebraska, and va- 
rious other localities. These brines are treated in somewhat different 
manners, according to the quality of the salt which the manufacturer 
desires to produce. For the production of coarse salt, artificial heat 
is not employed, the evaporation being effected by solar heat alone. 
In this country the evaporation is conducted in wooden vats, supplied 
with wooden covers, for excluding rain and to lessen the cooling of 
the brine during the night. In order to remove the impurities of the 
brine (which consist chiefly of sulphate of lime, gypsum, chlorides of 
calcium and magnesium, and carbonate "of iron) , several different vats 
are used in the evaporation, the brine being drawn successively from 
one vat to the other. For the production of common fine salt, large 
iron pans or kettles are used. After the impurities are removed, it 
is allowed to drain for some hours, the salt is removed to the stove 
rooms, where it is dried for two or three weeks, when it is fit to be 
barrelled and sent to market. There are two methods of evapora- 
tion used in the manufacture of salt, according to which the name of 
the salt is determined. That made by exposure to the air is called 
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" Solar ;•* that produced by boUing is called '* Boiled.'* Solar 8alt» 
as it comes from the vat, is called *' Ordinary Coarse." WheD 
screened, the coarsest is called '^ Diamond C ;'* the second grade is 
called *' Diamond B C," and the finest *' Diamond F." " Common 
Coarse/' when ground, is called '' Ground Solar," and an equal mix- 
ture of " Common Coarse *' and "Common Boiled," is called ''Ground 
Alum." " No. 2 Ordinary Coarse '* is dirty, unscreened solar salt, 
and is used for salting hides and other purposes, where cleanliness is 
of no special consequence. 

The chief brands of Boiled Salt are three in number : The salt, 
as it comes from the kettle, is termed '' Common Fine." If, in the 
process of boiling, an ingredient is thrown in to cut and soiften the 
grain, it is denominated ''Anthracite ;*' and, if made from the water 
as it comes from the wells, it is termed "Agricultural," signifying 
the use to which it is devoted. From the " Common Fine," or com- 
mon boiled salt, the "Factory-Filled," or FF salt, for dairy and do* 
mestic purposes, is made. It is put through a special chemical pro* 
cess, by which all the impurities are removed, then dried, ground, « 
and put up in barrels, bags, pockets, etc., just as it appears in the 
market. 

In the use of American or any other salt, care should be takea 
to use the several brands for the purpose they were intended for. 
The solar salts are designed for packing, curing and preserving pro- 
visions and fish ; the solar salt for packing meat, the fact6ry-filled for 
culinary purposes and dairy produce. There are two kinds of salt 
used for fertilizing purposes : the " Refuse" (dirty salt of all kinds), 
and the "Agricultural," which is boiled from the unsettled and unpu- 
rified water as it comes from the wells, and containing all the impu- 
rities, which makes it all the more valuable as a fertilizer. On many 
soils salt acts as a solvent of other ingredients in the soil, thus setting 
free for use, as plant-food, elements which would otherwise be una- 
vailable, because insoluble. The quality of both coarse and fine salt 
depends upon the amount and kind of impurities present in the brine, 
and the care exercised in removing them in the process of manufac- 
ture. The chlorides of calcium and magnesium, and the sulphate of 
magnesium, is present in large proportions in the brines of ^lichigan 
and Ohio— hence the difficulty in using either of them for Jairy pur- 
poses, as dairy salt should be entirely free from these bitter salts. 
The New York salt, being comparatively free from them, is founci 
specially suitable for that use. Ordinary coarse salt is chiefly used 
in salting pork and beef, whilst common fine salt answers well enough 
for ordinary table use, and large quantities are converted into "soda," 
to be used in the manufacture of soap and glass, and by the house- 
keeper in cooking. Hydrochloric or muriatic acid, used extensively 
in the arts, and chlorine, employed in the bleacheries for bleaching 
cloths, are made by decomposing conunon salt. The imported brands 
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from Liverpool come in bags weighing two hmidred and twenty-four 
pounds ; that from New York State in barrels and bags of two hun* 
dred and forty and two hundred and eighty pounds ; Uie Saginaw in 
two hundred and forty pound barrels ; the table salt comes in cases 
containing sixty boxes, each containing two pounds. Salt also oomes 
in small packets, put up in sacks, three sizes, viz., twenty-five ten- 
pound packets, fortv six-pounds, and eighty three-pounds. The an- 
nual production of salt in the Unit^ States aggregates about 
25,000,000 bushels, the home consumption amounting to 15,000,000 
bushels. 

The Onondaga salines, in New York State belong to the State, 
which receives a royalty of one-cent a bushel, the cost of manufac- 
ture is about six cents a bushel, and the average yield exceeds 
8,000,000 bushels ; those in the valley of the great Kanawha, in 
West Virginia, yield about half the quantity of the Onondaga. Salt 
manufactured in the United States b much better than that made in 
Spain or the Azores. Large quantities of salt are imported into 
this country from Turk's Island. 

SALMON. — ^Whether in Europe or the United States, Salmon 
is and always will be a favorite dish. It is the most delicious eating 
of aU the finny tribe. In the United States it is found in some of the 
rivers of Maine ; on the Pacific coast it has achieved the magnitude 
•f a commercial pursuit, and on the Columbia River, in Oregon, 
large numbers of men make it a very profitable occupation. The 
fish are taken only at night ; and when the water is clear and the 
weather favorable, two men with a boat and tackle, will realize 
twelve hundred pounds weight in a single night. Salmon are found 
in great abundance in the waters of Alaska, considerable quantities 
being packed in barrels and shipped to the eastern markets. The 
artificial production of salmon is now being carried on by the United 
States Fish Commission, and the principal streams have been stocked 
with the young fish. Salmon is sold fresh, in bulk, but chiefly as 
canned goods ; the oldest and most popular brands of salmon com- 
mand high prices, but many of the newer and less known are quite 
equal in flavor and quality, and bring as good a price. Dried and 
smoked salmon (in which form they fii*st appeared in our interior 
markets) still maintain their importance. It is also canned with va- 
rious spices. The take of salmon on the Columbia River, averages 
about 1,700,000 annually, weighing not less than 30,500,000 pounds. 
The salmon on the Pacific coast weigh from ten to thirty pounds, and 
are canned in factories located at the river's edge ; the great care 
taken both in the selection, the preparation and the canning of the 
Pacific salmon, has placed them at the top of the quotations, both for 
home consumption and for export. 

The salmon is very extensively distributed in northern Europe 
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and America, being fonnd in Great Britain, the Orkne3r8, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Bossia, Denmark, Sweden, Norwaj 
and Iceland, getting across fix)m the English Channel and to north- 
em seas bj the l^eed, Taj, Severn, Loire, Rhine, Elbe, etc. ; it 
does not occur in rivers falling into the Mediterranean, and does not 
come below the 45th parallel of latitude ; in North America it fre- 
quents the rivers of Labrador, Canada, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 
New England, and those of New York communicating with the St. 
Lawrence, ascending even to Lake Ontario. Salmon can live with- 
out access to the sea, as is seen in Sebago and other landlocked lakes 
of Maine, but they are of inferior size and quality. The river Thames 
Eng., was once celebrated for its salmon, but its stream is now too 
impure to invite them to enter. The Merrimac River, Mass., for- 
merly swarmed with salmon, weighing from nine to twelve pounds, 
but the numerous dams and manufacturing establishments have driven 
them away, and the northern markets are now supplied from the 
Kennebec River and the British Provinces, and from the Pacific 
coast. The salmon enters the rivers of Nova Scotia in the latter part 
of April, the rivers emptying into the Bay of Fundy a month later, 
and those emptying into the Gulf of St. Lawrence in June. The 
flesh of the salmon is exceedingly delicate, and of a tint of pink which 
has received therefrom the name of salmon-colored. 

SALTPETRE.— The scientific name of this product is Nitrate 
of Potassium, and is also generally known as Nitre. It is chiefly 
obtained from Peru and the East Indies ; forms the principal ingre- 
dient in gunpowder, is a powerful antiseptic, and is largely used in 
the preservation and coming of meats, butter, etc. Saltpetre imparts 
a bright red color to animal substances into which it is rubbed. 

SAMP. — ^A term sometimes used for hominy, especially the 
large-grained description (so common in the Southern States) , the 
half-kernel and the whole kernel samp. 

SAMPLES. — The sending of samples by mail, by all tradesmen, 
has become an important arrangement in every New England city ; 
and has proved almost as advantageous to the grocery trade as to the 
dry goods, the grain trade and other departments of commerce. Mer- 
chandise, seeds, cuttings, etc., — ^anything which is not liable to be 
destroyed, defaced or damaged, or of a nature calculated to damage 
the usual contents of the mail-bag, can be mailed at the rate of one 
cent per ounce. Metallic packages have been constructed for the 
mailing of samples of flour, soap and other similar articles. The list 
of tmmailable articles includes liquids, poisons, explosive and imflam- 
mable substances, liquefied or liquefiable fats or oils, live or dead an- 
imals (not stufied) , insects and reptiles, fruits or vegetable matters, 
confectionery, pastes and strong-smelling substances. 
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SAlfDWICH MEATS.— A novel article in canned goods, 
prepared ready for use in maJking sandwiches, and usually consist- 
ing of thin slices of ham, tongue, etc. ; they are also sold minced 
very fine. 

SAPOLIO. — A description of soap specially designed for 
cleansing metals, wood, etc., and other domestic purposes — ^the prin- 
cipal element in it being a finely-powdered silica, mixed with alkali 
and other cleansing material. 

SAPONIFIES. — ^Another washing or cleansing compound, 
used for soap-making, softening water, and other domestic purposes. 
It is a strong lye, and comes in one-pound tin cans. 

SAP-SAGO. — ^A delicately-flavored cheese, made in Gamony 
and Switzerland. It is of a dark-green color, flavored with melitot- 
leaves, and when prepared for table use should be grated. 

SARDINES.— These " Utile fishes boiled in oil" originated an 
industry which has contributed materially to the prosperity of the 
coast population of France. They took their name from the place in 
which they were first caught, viz., in the Mediterranean Sea, near 
Sardinia. They are from three to five inches in length, and the fish- 
ery gives employment to about thirty-five thousand people, and in the 
preparation of the fish to quite as many more. Large quantities of 
these fish are shipped to the United States, but they are not so gener^ 
ally used as they formerly were, the fish having degenerated, through 
the substitution of ground-nut and cotton-seed oil for the pure olive- 
oil, which should be used. The plentiful supply of canned fish, meats 
and poultry, have also contributed greatly to their diminution. The 
^'American Sardine," as it is called, is simply a preparation of the 
smaller ^'whitefish'^ or menhaden, which are canned at Eastport, 
Lubec, Jonesport and several other places in Maine. There are also 
several factories in operation at the present time in New Jersey. The 
fish are prepared by softening the bones by steam, and trimming the 
body to the proper size. Many of the retail dealei's of New York 
and other cities regard the American sardines with suspicion and even 
dislike. The entire packing done in the United States is a little over 
seventy-two thousand cases. 

SAUCES — ^Are compounds of vegetables, meats, spices, etc., 
mixed with wine or vinegar, reduced to a liquid form and used as a 
relish or condiment to use with other food. There are a large num- 
ber in the market, both English and American, and are very various 
both in quality and flavor, each manufacturer generally having one 
or more recipes in his possession, which he makes a specialty. The 
American sauces have, however, latterly reached such a pitch of 
perfection, that they have gained a decided precedence in their own 
markets and also in foreign markets. 
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SATTEBKBAVT.— A dish of German origin, and consisting 
of dose heads of white cabhage, cut into fine shreds, placed in a cask 
or barrel, with salt, peppercorns, caraway seeds or anise seeds, etc., 
and placed under heavj pressure. After a severe pounding, it is al- 
lowed to remain for some days in a warm place until fermentation 
takes place, when it emits a verj disagreeable acid, fetid odor. Some 
strong brine is then added, and it is considered readj for use. It is 
partly washed from the salt before using, and is eaten boiled or fried 
with meats, or cold as a salad. It requires about two hours to com- 
plete its cooking. 

SAUSAGE.— Pork, beef or other meats, chopped up very 
finely, and mixed with various seasoning herbs and other ingredi- 
ents, and enclosed in a skin. Portable machines are now sold for 
making them, and housekeepers can make their own sausages, 
without the labor and tediousness of chopping with a knife. 

SCOOPS. — ^These are very essential articles in a grocery store ; 
and every grocer should supply himself with a plentiful number of 
good, strong scoops of all sizes, and of a lasting and satisfactory 
character. Steel scoops and three-ply wooden scoops are among the 
best. 

8CBAFPLE. — ^Another German dish, composed as follows : — 
A young pig's head, weU boiled ; then chopped up very fine, and 
mixed with the liquor in which it has been boiled ; which is after- 
wards thickened with buckwheat and Indian meal, and seasoned with 
spices and herbs. It is then placed in pans to cool, when it is sliced 
«id fried for the table. 

SCALES. — ^Among all the fittings pertaining to the storekeeper, 
there is no article requiring such constant care and attention as the 
Scales. In this article particularly, the best will be found by far the 
cheapest in the long run. There should always be two or more pairs 
kept of a size suitable to the bulk and character of the goods to Hbe 
weighed on them ; and special care should be taken not to get them 
out of order by overstraining them with the bulky or heavy goods. 

SEALING WAX.— Though the use of this article has been 
largely superseded in many departments of trade and commerce by 
the gummed envelope, the rubber ring and other ingenious devices, 
there are yet remaining many ways in which its use may be made 
advantageous. It is usually made by mixing shellac, Venice turpen- 
tine, Peru balsam, vermillion and sulphate of lime; and in the 
cheaper kinds, red lead is substituted for vermillion, and common 
rosin is also added. Black sealing wax is made by substituting ivory 
black for the vermilion or red lead. 
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SEA-M088. — Thi9 marine vegetable (for, growing near the 
sea, it partakes more of the character of seaweed) is also known by 
the names Sea-moss Farine, Iceland Moss, Reindeer Moss and Licb- 
enine. It is universally known for its nutritious, restorative and 
medicinal qualities. As a diet for infants, weakly children and in* 
▼alids, it is invaluable. It is sometimes pounded and made into 
bread ; boiled in water or milk (generally milk) , and made into a 
jelly ; is o^n made up into puddings, pastry and blancmanges, and 
mixed with cocoa, chocolate or broma — in either way proving highly 
nutritious and palatable. It is composed almost entirely of starch ; 
grows abundantly on the shores of the northern seas, and, in some 
southern countries, on the mountain lands. 

SEEDS. — Seeds, both for the flower and kitchen garden, are 
articles which every grocer may keep on his shelves without incon- 
venience, as they do not take up much room, find a ready sale, and 
afford a good margin for profit. The only precautions necessary axe 
not to lay in too heavy a stock, and to carefully protect them bom 
the action of the air or artificial heat. 

SELF-MEASURING FAUCETS.— These are speciaUy de- 
signed for grocers' use, and will be found very desirable in measuring 
liquids (especially molasses, oils, etc.), as they can be used in the 
coldest weather without the chance of freezing or congealing. The 
faucet holds exactly one gill, or quarter of a pint (standard measure)^ 
at one time — hence its title of self-measuring. 

SEMOLINA. — ^A preparation of wheat grown in Italy and 
southern Europe, similar to macaroni, and which is the residue of the 
grain not reduced to powder after passing through the bolting machine. 
There are various inferior imitations, but the true semolina is dry 
and hard. It is very nutritious, and is used like rice, in soups and 
puddings. A similar preparation is made from maize and millet, but 
it is very inferior, both in quality and flavor. 

SHAD. — Fish principally inhabiting the northern hemisphere 
—living in the sea for the greater part of the year, but ascending the 
rivers in the spring for the purpose of depositing their spawn. They 
abound in the Hudson and Delaware Rivers, and in Chesapeake Bay^ 
and furnish a very large proportion of the fish supply to the conmiu* 
nity, being sold both fresh and salted in our markets, and preserved 
for a still greater length of time by the process of freezing. Throu^ 
the exertions of the United States Fish Commission, the rivers con- 
nected with the Gulf and on the Pacific slopes, have been stocked with 
young shad, artificially hatched. When fresh, the fish are solid, 
scales bright and gills crimson ; those stale and unfit for food may 
easily be distinguished by their soft, flabby condition, and the whitidi 
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color of the gills. Thej are in season from April to June. The shad 
roes are a favorite and exceedingly palatable dish. 

8HADINE. — ^These^ strictly speaking, are young shad, and are 
frequently trimmed, put up in oil, and sold as sardines. They are 
not over six inches in length, and are caught off the New York 
and New Jersey coasts. 

SHADDOCK. — ^A fruit of the orange species, frequently seen 
and sold in our fruit stores, imported from the West Indies. It is 
considerably larger than the lemon, keeps fresh for a longer period, 
has an abundance of juice, and has also a much stronger add. It is 
chiefly used to flavor punches, make (so-called) lemonades, and fig- 
iires largely in preserves, but its flavor is not so delicate. 

SHAKES GOODS.— This term includes a large number of 
articles — Dry Goods, Cereal Products and Groceries — all of which 
are specially characterized by their great purity and extreme cleanli- 
ness. The Shaker communities exist in various sections of the United 
States, and bring to our markets agricultural produce of all kinds, 
such as canned goods, herbs, fruit-butters, jellies, apple-sauce, etc. 

SHELLS. — ^The shells or outer coverings of many of our food- 
products are capable of beiog utilized with advantage, both to the 
consumer and the tradesman. One of the most useful and popular 
of these, from a domestic point of view, is the shell of the cocoa 
bean, after preparation by roasting. It contains all the nutritive 
properties of chocolate and cocoa, but is not so rich, and therefore 
much more healthy as a beverage. Its use is chiefly confined to New 
York and New £ngland, where it is universally used, not only in the 
domestic circle, but at the hotels and restaurants. 

SHELLS ABK. — One of the many varieties of nuts commonly 
used as a dessert. It is a species of hickory, and has a very thin 
shell. It is also used as a confection or candy, under the name of 
•* Shellbark caramels." 

SHOT. — ^Even in times of peace, shot is a necessary article to 
every community, and must necessarily be kept in abundant and con- 
stant supply at every store professing to keep pace with the wants of 
the people. They are manufactured from a compound of lead and 
arsenic, the arsenic being added to render the lead more capable of 
bdng moulded into the required form. Shot are made in several 
sizes, to suit the purposes for which they are required, and are distin- 
guished both by nmnbers and letters. The smallest-sized shot is 
No. 12, and the size increases in proportion imtil it Caches No. 1, 
which represents buckshot, flfly to the pound. 

SHOW-CASES. — Show-cases are a positive necessity to every 
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tradesman — ^the grocer more particularly. The days when blacking 
and violet-powder could be huddled up with salt fish and soda on one 
shelf, have long since passed away. If a grocer wishes to sell his 
goods, he must display them in such a way as to be per^ctly protected 
from dust and rough handling, and this cannot possibly be done 
without show-cases on his counter, especially in reference to the finer 
dass of goods. 

SHERBET.— This beverage, originally introduced from the 
East, Turkey, etc., is made of the juices of various fruits, principally 
the orange, mixed with sugar and water. It is frequently scented with 
rose-water and other essences, and flavored with spices. It is very 
generally used as a substitute for fermented and intoxicating liquors, 
and is really a very refreshing beverage. In some countries, rum 
and various home-made wines are mingled with it, and called by the 
same name. 

SHERBT* — ^A description of wine, supposed to be the product 
of grapes from Andalusia or Jerez. It contains about twenty per 
cent, of alcohol ; is dry and very exciting. There are two kinds, 
pale and brown ; both of which are very easily, and unfortunately 
very frequently, adulterated with inferior vintages brought up to the 
requisite alcoholic strength by the addition of bad and spurious 
brandies. 

8HBIMPS. — ^A. small and favorite fish, similar in form to the 
lobster, but very diminutive in size. It is imported here in the pot* 
ted or canned form, and also in sauces, and are deservedly looked 
upon as a great delicacy. The common shrimp of the United States 
is quite a difierent article, and used principally as fish bait. 

In reference to the shrimp, lobster, salmon, crab, and all similar 
goods imported in cans, we would urge upon every grocer and con- 
sumer the absolute necessity of keeping the can on ice until the con- 
tents are used, in order that the flesh may be firm and fresh. Nothing 
can possibly be n^ore disgusting than to find the contents flabby and 
warm when placed on the table. 

SHRUB. — ^A beverage better known in England than in the 
United States, but originated in the West Indies, and composed of 
rum, lime-juice, sugar and water. 

SIEVES. — Sieves of all kinds, texture and sizes, are manufac- 
tured for domestic as weU as store use, a full stock of which should 
always be kept on hand. They are made to suit all purposes — such 
as the sifling of flour, fruits, teas, etc., and are constructed of wire 
gauze, wire, cane, etc., according to circumstances. 

SMELT. — ^A very small and delicate fish (weighing about two 
ounces each) , abundant both in American and European waters, of 
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the salmon or trout family. It is eaten, like whitebait, bones and 
all ; and when fresh, has an odor very similar to cucumbers. 

SMOEKD MEATS* — ^A very favorite American dish, espe- 
cially in summer. In order to be kept sweet and palatable, great care 
should be taken to keep them in a cool place, and remove them from 
the package or tierce as soon as possible afler their arrival. The 
freshen the smoked meats are, the more palatable they will be ; it is 
much better therefore to purchase in small quantities, so as to ensure 
a fresh supply. The above term of course applies to hams ; they 
should not be kept in their canvassed bags longer than possible. 

SMOKED SABDDnBS.— American Sardines are mostly made 
up in this form. The operation of smoking usually reduces the size 
of the fish very materially ; and consequently they are considered 
equal to the finest quality of imported sardines, and in many instances, 
are made to assume that character. 

SNUFF. — Snuff is an article which every grocer is bound to 
keep, and is supposed to be made from tobacco, crushed into a fine 
powder. The grinding or pounding is usually done in a wooden mor- 
tar. Some descriptions are prepared from kiln-dried tobacco, while 
others are made from soft leaves. There are a large number of va- 
rieties, some of which are claimed to have strong medicinal proper- 
ties. Snuff-taking is not as much resorted to in the northern and east- 
em States as formerly ; but both snuff-taking and snuff-rubbing (an 
extremely dirty habit) is extensively adopted through the South and 
south-west — ^large quantities being manufactured expressly for that 
trade. The perfumed oils and essences used to fiavor the snuffs are 
extremely injurious. The snuffs sold in the northern and New 
England States are chiefly plain and unscented. 

S0AEA6E. — ^This term is used to represent an allowance made 
on aU salted articles, when packed, to compensate for the amount of 
water absorbed by the cask or barrel ; and the amount allowed is al- 
ways calculated according to the size of the barrel and the condition 
of its contents. 

SOAP. — ^The Soap manufacture in America has truly arrived 
at a colossal magnitude, and now exceeds Grermany in its powers of 
production, and some of our soap-works possess greater facilities 
than the oldest on the European continent — one American establish- 
ment alone turning out 40,000,000 pounds of soap annually. The 
varieties of soap manufactured in the United States are so numerous 
that they cannot be enumerated. There are between one hundred 
and fifty and two hundred different brands of bar and household soap, 
nearly twice as many descriptions of fancy and toilet soaps, and a 
large number of medicated and patented soaps designed for specific pur- 
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poses — ^to which lists large additions are being made daily. Every 
thing known in the trade (whether of foreign make or not) has its 
counterpart in American manufacture, esipecially in bar-soap for 
household use. The staple household article is a curd-soap, contain- 
ing more or less rosin. Soft soaps, such as are known in Germany , 
are not manufactured here, the chief cause being the cheapness of 
the hard soaps. Soft soaps (imported) can be brought free to any 
part of the continent at three dollars per hundred weight. As to the 
quality of soap made in America, it is no worse nor no more varia- 
ble than that made elsewhere ; it depends entirely on the price. The 
fats used for hard soaps are almost exclusively tallows and bone fats ; 
oleic acid, cotton-seed oil and lard play a very subordinate part. Cocoa- 
nut-oil and palm-oil are but little used, the prices being too high — 
probably on account of the import duty. The lyes are almost exclu- 
sively prepared from caustic imported from England, as only those 
soaperies which possess an extensive plant for the purpose, can afford 
to causticise their own lye. 

The fatty acids are combined with some metallic base, usually 
soda or potassa. The chief fats and true oils are the palmitic, oleic 
and stearic, with glycerine as a base. When treated with the alka- 
bne hydrates or lie, these fats are decomposed, the potash or soda of 
the lye uniting with the acids and forming soap, while the glycerine 
is set free. Commercial soaps are now almost entirely made with a 
soda base, on account of the great cheapness of soda as compared 
with potassa. Soaps made from soda are generally hard ; those made 
from potash are soft. There is a great deal of soft soap still used for 
domestic purposes, in which the refuse kitchen fats are employed, the 
lye being furnished by the leaching of wood ashes ; the grease and 
lye being simply boiled together, until complete saponification takes 
place. It is by no means a pure soap, but it is very useful for all 
the coarser uses to which soap is applied, such as scouring wool and 
yam, or the cleansing of any article in which there is a large amount 
of oil or grease. A good quality of hard soap is prepared by adding 
slacked lime to soda ash, the combination forming carbonate of lime, 
and leaving a solution of caustic soda or lye. The fats may be either 
animal or vegetable, or both, but they must be clean and sweet. If 
rosin is added, it is simply as an adulterant, and to cheapen the pro- 
duction. After the soap is boiled and become solid, it is left for about 
a week to cool off, when it is cut into bars with wires. 

Borax Soap — ^Is made of tallow and borax, and is a hard, 
white soap, possessing remarkable pleansing qualities. 

Castile Soap — Is made of olive and rape-seed oils. There are 
a great many brands, both of American and English manufacture, 
professing to be pure Castile soaps, which are very inferior in quality. 
In making Castile soap, great care must be taken to avoid an excess 
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of alkali or soda — only just enough being used to neutralize tbe oil. 
For this reason the soap is much milder, and may be used in cleansing 
wounds and other surfaces where a common soap would irritate and 
cause pain. Its mottled appearance is caused by the presence of a 
small amount of copperas, stirred into it while liquid, which, when 
exposed to the air, turns red. White Castile is the same as the 
other, without the coloring matter. Though called Castile soap^ it is 
far from being exclusively made in Spain, by far the largest propor- 
tion coming from the south of France. The spurious Castile soap 
may be easily detected by the coloring matter being in streaks, instead 
of mottled, as in the genuine. 

CocoANUT-OiL Soap — Is generally known as Marine soap^ and 
is specially designed for washing in sea water, as it is not readily de- 
composed by the salt. It is very hard, and, from its peculiar prop- 
erties, is much used at sea and in seaport towns. 

Cold Water Soaps — Are specially manufactured for domestic 
use, where there are not the usual facilities for warm water ; and for 
use in summer, when fires are comparativelj unnecessary. 

Oleikb Soap — Is made from red vegetable oil, one of the best 
materials used in soap manufacture ; it is more expensive than other 
brands, but is undoubtedly superior to others in general use. 

Sand Soap — Is manufactured with silver sand, or some of the 
silicates, in addition to the usual ingredients. 

Sapolio— Is an article similar to silica, and is considered by the 
trade the best of its class. It is used to cleanse metals and wood, 
marble, etc. 

SiLiCATED Soap — Is made by the addition of sand or finely- 
powdered pumice-stone to ordinary hard soap. 

Soft Soap — Is a semi-fluid compound, consisting of potash or 
alkaline wood ashes boiled with fats or oils, and containing the gly- 
cerine and a large proportion of water. 

Toilet Soaps — ^Are made from very pure and sweet oils, the 
saponification being conducted without the aid of heat, and the soap 
perfumed by the addition of essential oils. 

Transparent Soap — ^Is made by dissolving the soap in alcohol 
and solidifying it again ; shaving soaps are included in this class. 

Yellow Soap — ^Differs from the other kinds, by having rosin 
added to the lye. As it makes an excellent lather, it is an ingredient 
in most laundry soaps, and is at the same time a universal vehicle for 
all adulterating purposes. 

Adulterations op Soap. — One of the chief adulterations is the 
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increase of its weight with water, which is held in solution by the in- 
troduction of certain chemicals, or by the addition of some soluble 
and insoluble mineral substances — such as hydrated alumina, silica, 
glue and other gelatinous matters. Waterglass, starch, gypsum, 
day, bone ash and barytes, are also often used. Soap is readily 
soluble in alcohol, and the solution mixed with camphor and oil of 
rosemary, is known in drug stores by the name of Opodeldoc. 

SOAP POWDERS.— This term may be said to include wash- 
ing powders, and every article used to take the place of, or economise 
the use of, soap. They all have the same base, viz., carbonate of 
soda, lime, ammonia and borax, in various quantities, the relative 
proportions being in fact the only point of difference. They have a 
number of fancy names, such as Fearline, Lavine, Soapine, Sudsena, 
etc., but they are all manufactured on the same principle* 

S0AP8T0NE. — ^This substance is a magnesian mineral, so 
called from its soft, greasy feel, and under the name of Mineral pulp^ 
is ground into a fine powder for the purpose of adulterating flour and 
butter, in order to add to its weight. 

SODA — ^Is a mineral alkali, of which there are several varieties 
— that is, having the same elements in different combinations — the 
three principal being Caustic aoda^ NetUral or Sal soda^ and Carbon-' 
ate of soda or Cooking soda. It is largely obtained from common 
MoU by a process of evaporation, and produces each of the three va- 
rieties we have named. Prior to the discovery of this process of 
evaporation by M. Leblanc, it was entirely derived from the ashes 
of humt seaweed or kelp. The caustic soda is a prominent article in 
the manufacture of soap ; neutral or saUsoda is the washing soda 
of commerce; and the carhonate of soda^ known as cooking soda^ is 
a predominant element in baking powders, bread preparations, and 
all substitutes for yeast, besides being used as a summer beverage, in 
combination with certain acids, and forming an important item in 
medicinal preparations. The articles sold as sal&ratus and soda, are 
practically the same thing. Concentrated lye is a strong solution of 
caustic soda and carbonate of soda. 

SOBGHUM SUOAB.— Sorghum is sometunes called the 
Chinese Sugar-cane, being a native of that country, and occupying 
the same position there as our sugar-cane does in the West Indies 
and the other sugar-producing districts. It was introduced into 
America by the French consul at Shanghai, some thirty years since, 
when it attracted much attention ; and at the present moment, having 
become perfectly acclimated, gives promise to thoroughly revolution- 
ize the sugar trade, and open up a vast field for profitable industry, 
and at no very distant period to utterly annihilate the present monop- 
oly in that important article of commerce. The only circumstance 
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which seems to complicate the question, and somewhat arrest piro- 
gress, is the great production of glucose from com« but even this ap- 
parent difficulty wUl doubtless find its level. Sorghum sugar, as an 
article for cultivation in the United States, possesses many points of 
advantage, one of the chief being the large amount of good and pala^ 
table sjrrup to be drawn from it, which is readily obtained, and will 
soon replace molasses in the domestic economy. The cheapness of 
its culture, the easiness with which it is grown, and the uniform ex- 
cellence of its produce, place it upon a wholly different footing to ths 
sugar beet. It will grow on almost any soil, requires but little labor, 
and the juice is free from any disagreeable flieivor — ^three featuret 
which the sugar beet cannot claim to possess. Professor Collier, of 
the Agricultural Department at Washington, says that *' there is no 
difficulty in making from sorghum an abundance of sugar of first-rat^ 
quality." The fact has been conclusively ascertained from the agricul- 
tural authorities and other experts, that the average yield of first*clas8 
sugar from the sorghum canes will amount to fully two tons per acre. 

SORREL. — ^A well-known perennial plant, cultivated to a fair 
extent in the United States, chiefly for the sake of its leaves, which 
impart an agreeable acid, and is used mostly by the Germans and 
French in soups and sauces. It takes the same place in the French 
markets as spinach does in ours, and is nearly as abundant. It is 
▼ery wholesome. 

SOUP. — ^There are a great many descriptions of soup, both 
meat and vegetable, separate and combined, carefiilly packed in her- 
metically sealed cans, which add very considerably to the conven- 
ience of the housewife and cook, as they can be made ready for the 
table in a very few minutes. There is also another form recently 
introduced to the market, still more compact, viz., the dry soups or 
packages of ingredients, finely chopped, ready for use, which are 
▼ery convenient and available. 

SOT. — ^A very exquisite, delicate and popular sauce, prepared 
from a bean grown in China and Japan. The genuine article, being 
of a very choice nature, there are of course many very inferior and 
disgusting counterfeits. It should be neither too sweet nor too salt, 
and though syrupy and thick, should be perfectly clear. If genuine, 
the bottle or glass containing it, when shaken, should be enveloped 
in a bright yellowish film. 

SPECIALTIES.— This term embraces everything out of the 
ordinary line of grocery goods, or not strictly within its range. 
Every enterprising grocer, who desires to improve the character and 
extend his trade, should take hold of every attractive and genuine 
novelty he can see ; of course taking special care that the specialties 
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lie handles are really good for something, and calculated to please his 
patrons. 

SPECUIATION.— There are two kinds of speculation, judi- 
dous and reckless — ^the latter leading directly to bankruptcy, and the 
former to certain prosperity. As a rule, speculation, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, is an evil which should be avoided by all trades- 
men — ^whether it be considered on account of its riskiness or the 
amount of distraction it occasions, by diverting the mind of the grocer 
firom his regular business developments. The only speculation which' 
would be warranted by conunon sense, is limited by the prohoMe de* 
mands of his business in the immediate future. The legitimate exten* 
sion and improvement of his trade will or should engross all his time, 
energy and Capital. 

SPERM-OIL. — Prepared firom the blubber of the sperm-whale, 
and used not only for illuminating and lubricating purposes, but as 
an insect exterminator, as, when mixed with a little water and 
sprinkled over rose bushes, it will exterminate the bugs which infest 
them. 

SPEBMACETI.— A solid, oOy substance, of a white color and 
waxy consistence, found in a cavity in the head of the whale, and 
obtained from the oil and brains of the spermaceti whale, which is 
usually found in the Southern Ocean. It comes to market in nearly 
transparent flakes, is dry and crumbling, though soft ; has the taste 
of butter and a tallowy odor, and is largely used in making candles, 
for medicinal purposes in general, and also in the laundry, to impart 
a gloss to the surface of the articles washed. 

SPICES. — Spices are vegetable productions, distinguished by 
their extremely pungent and aromatic qualities. They are almost 
endless in their variety of form and flavor, are indispensable in cook- 
ery and confectionery, and are almost entirely the product of tropical 
climates. Their special commercial value is in the amount of aroma 
and pungency contained in their essential oils. Various sections of 
the plants are manufactured into spice — ^the peppers, pimento, mace, 
nutmeg and vanilla, being derived from the fruit ; cinnamon and cas- 
sia from the bark, and such as ginger &om the root. A large num- 
ber of spices are natives of South America, but the majority are 
natives of the East Indies. Spices are of special value in the manu- 
facture of sauces, soups, salads, confectionery, and numerous culinary 
and manufacturing operations, and form an important and not unprof* 
itable item in the grocer's catalogue. The various spices are de» 
scribed under their appropriate heads [which see]. 

SPINACH. — ^A garden vegetable, originally imported from 
Europe, but now universally cultivated in this country as a favorite 
article of domestic consumption. It is easy of culture, and is in sea- 
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aon the year round. For spring use it is sown in the fall, and pro- 
tected from frost during the winter. It is of the same character as 
dandelion. The varieties used are the round, prickly and New Zea- 
land species. 

SPRATS. — A small fish of the herring family, and used 
smoked, dried and fresh. They are frequently packed and sold as 
sardines, differing but slightly from that fish in size and fiavor. 

SQUASH. — A species of vegetable partaking of the character 
of the pumpkin and the gourd, but much more delicate in flavor than 
the former, and of great importance as an article of food. It is used 
both as a vegetable and as a fruit, and may be looked upon as a 
standard New England dish. They vary greatly in size, form, color 
and quality, are rapid growers, and are raised with little trouble. 
They form a prominent article in our markets, both winter and sum- 
mer, the winter squash having special excellencies. Whether stewed 
or baked, in pies and tarts, or otherwise cooked, tbe demand for them 
is large and quite equal to the supply. The best of the summer va- 
rieties in cultivation are the Yellow and White Bush Scalloped, Sum- 
mer Crookneck and Boston Marrow ; the favorite winter selections 
being the Hubbard and Marblehead. 

STARCH. — ^This substance forms a large part of our cereals 
and vegetables — ^wheat, rice, com, peas and beans, sago, horse-chest- 
nuts and potatoes — consisting of quantities ranging from twenty to 
sixty per cent. In the starch of commerce there are only two known 
descriptions — ^those used for food and those employed for manufactur- 
ing and laundry purposes. The starch in our markets is largely 
manufactured from the potato. 

The Corn-starchy which enters so largely into the food for in- 
valids and infants, and various articles of confectionery and the do- 
mestic pantry, is prepared from Indian com — two large factories alone 
furnishing more than 40,000,000 pounds of starch annually, and con- 
suming in its production upwards of 2,000,000 bushels of corn. Its 
manufacture, as now conducted by the new chemical process^ is so su- 
perior in quality and flavor as not only to have superseded and driven 
out the foreign brands, which formerly found a ready sale in the 
United States, but it has created for itself a large export demand to 
Europe and other parts of the world, which is rapidly and constantly 
increasing. The new process of which we speak, entirely obviates 
the process of souring the grain, formerly resorted to, the gluten being 
separated from the corn Iby the action of acids and alkalies. The 
food-starches, of which maize, the sago-palm and manioc forms the 
basis, are the arrow-root and corn-starch, and consequently far less 
acid than the laundry and manufacturing article, which is made from 
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rice, wheat and potatoes. The potato or sprout starch, as it is sometimes 
called, from a special process in its manufacture, is inferior in char- 
acter, and mainly used by calico manufacturers and others in the 
" dressing " of textile fabrics. Wheat starch is made in three grades 
— the first, or finest, being used for laundry starch ; the second (a 
standard grade) adapted to the finer kinds of manufacturing work ; 
and the third, or common, only used for the coarser and subordinate 
operations already referred to. 

Starch making from potatoes is the great manufacturing industij 
of Aroostook county, Maine. It originated in 1874. The ma- 
chinery for making starch from potatoes is very simple, requiring but 
little mechanical skill in its construction. It is a hopper, into which 
the potatoes are emptied by the bushel basketfull, from whence they 
pass through a cylinder about three feet long, where the potatoes are 
rattled about without ceremony among the frame work and arms in- 
side, until they are washed perfectly clear of all dirt, water in abund- 
ance being constantly poured upon them by pipes from above. From 
thence the potatoes pass down upon a grater, two feet in diameter, 
made of staves four inches thick, three feet six inches long, with 
heavy cast-iron heads. The cylinder is covered with sheet iron, per- 
forated with holes from within, so that the grater is perfectly fit for 
the work it has to do. In less than a minute a bushel of potatoes is 
worn up by the rapidly revolving grater, and reduced to the finest 
pulp. From thence the pulp goes on to a metallic sieve, which has a 
rapid oscillatory motion, with a stream of water pouring upon it the 
whole time, washing the starch from the pulp while th^ other con- 
stituents of the potato pass off the end of the sieve into the stream 
below. The water which pours through the sieve, and in which is 
held the starch, runs off into large vats in a mill, twenty feet square 
and six feet deep. When these vats are full, the water is drained off 
and the starch remains at the bottom, some four inches deep. The 
starcli is then shoveled over into two smaller vats, clean water pumped 
in, filling them full, the whole stirred up by machinery, and, when 
the starch is completely mixed in water, it is left again to settle. 
After it is settled, the water is again drained off, and the starch re- 
mains perfectly pure and clean. It is then shoveled up, taken on 
wheelbarrows over a long passageway to the attic of the dry-house, 
where it is spread over a large platform, made of slats with openings 
an inch wide between them, so that the heat from the furnace below 
com^s in contact with the starch. As it dries and crumbleS| it falls 
through upon other platforms below, and so through a succession of 
similar platforms until, in the course of twenty-four hours, it comes 
out twenty feet below, perfectly dry and ready for barreling. When 
the starch is ready, it is put up into casks, holding some over five 
hundred pounds each, and is ready for shipment. In barreling it, 
one man gets into the cask and treads it down, while another shovels 
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the starcli in. A cooper stands bj to put in the head, make it secure 
and drire the hoops. In firom twenty-four to thirtj-six hours after 
the potatoes are dumped into the cellar, the starch is ready for ship- 
ment. The annual length of the season for starch making is about 
ten weeks, that is from the 1st of September to the middle of No- 
vember. 

STARCH POLISH. — ^A comparatively new article, which 
has been brought into demand by the refinements and improved 
taste engendered by civilization. It is specially intended to give 
a glossy finish to starched goods, and is usually made from the fol- 
lowing ingredients : — Starch, White Castile Soap, Paraffine, Borax 
and White Wax. Another variety is made from spermaceti, white 
wax, castor oil, mutton tallow, borax, salt, gum arable and isin- 
glass. Either of these articles impart a high finish to the goods^ • 
and to a certain extent, preserve the fabrics on which they are 
used. 

STOTE POMSH.— A preparation, the groundwork of which 
is or should be, either graphite or black lead ; but unhappily it is so 
enormously adulterated in all its stages of preparation that the 
grocer can place but little reliance on its genuineness, with a very 
few exceptions. It is sold in powder, rolls and sticks, and is used 
for polishing iron- work generally. 

STRAWBEBBIES.— One of the most delicate and ludous 
fruits of which the United States can boast. It is a native of North 
America, and grows wild in several of the States ; but the cultivated 
article is so greatly improved, and the demand for it so great, that 
a large number of new varieties are constantly being introduced 
from the seed. As an article of food, it is very wholesome, the 
best known varieties being *' Wilson's Albany," the "Monarch of 
the West," the "Agriculturist," and "Hovey's Seedling." The 
eastern markets are chiefly supplied from New Jersey and Dela- 
ware, while the western markets rely for their supplies on Illinois 
and the Lake shore. Large quantities are annually canned and re- 
shipped from California, and sent to every known locality on this 
continent and in Europe. 

SUCCOTASH.— This is an old friend under a new name, and 
finds great favor in the Southern and Western States, and is rapidly 
gaining ground in the Northern and Eastern sections of the Union. 
The dish from which it obtained its name (borrowed from the native 
Indians) differs considerably from the modern preparation, and is- 
made on the following plan : — ^A number of ears of young green 
sweet corn, shaved from the cob, shucked and silked, and the inside 
of the kernels taken out, are placed in a kettle with a small quantity 
of water, and allowed to boil for a little over a quarter of an hour ; 
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tbey are kept we11-8tifred ; salt, pepper, butter and sweet cream 
(about half a tea-cupfull) added, and they are then prepared for the 
table. 

SU6AB. — The cultivation of the several descriptions of Sugar 
in the tropical and semi-tropical sections of the world, and its influ- 
ence not only on the vast industry which has arisen in the United 
States during the last century, but on the future interests of that 
commerce of which it forms so large a portion, is a problem of vital 
and urgent importance to every citizen and merchant in the civilized 
world, and one which demands our immediate and serious attention. 
The fact that it is an indispensable necessary of existence in every 
community, and that sugar more than any other commodity has 
been made a subject of speculation, manipulation and even gambling 
to such an extent as to jeopardise the commercial standing and safety 
of both grower and merchant, and that every department of the 
sugar interest is more or less paralysed, until a fundamental change 
is made — ^these facts fully justify us in asserting that a speedy and 
utter revolution must be made at once, and the personal interest of 
all parties interested in its cultivation must be permanently secured, 
if we desire to avert the annihilation which so imminently threatens 
to overwhelm grower, shipper and grocer in one irremediable wreck. 
Sugar^ like starch, is to be found in almost every animal that 
breathes, and every plant that grows, in greater or less proportion. 
At the commencement of the present century, neither the beet, the 
maple, nor the sorghum were considered as probable or even possible, 
adjuncts to our sugar supplies. Our communities increased in num- 
bers, and the demand for a better supply, both as to quality and 
quantity, increased in the same proportion, but this only opened the 
door to wholesale adulteration, and the introduction of worthless sub- 
stitutes for genuine sugar. And even in this matter, the worst and 
most inveterate enemies to the restoration of the sugar trade to its le- 
gitimate and natural condition were the grocers themselves — in making 
a "decoy" of the article, and selling it at or below cost, for the pur- 
pose of coaxing or increasing trade — ^thus giving substantial encour- 
agement to the professional adulterator, and ruining the honest retailer 
who persisted in his efforts to do a legitimate trade at fairly remuner- 
ative prices. The experience of the past two years in the ''Grocers* 
Associations," and the encouraging success of their efibrts to put 
down the frandulent practice of selling " sugar at cost," has shown 
them what can be done by united and earnest effort. We are per- 
suaded that the great and only lever which will restore the " sugar 
trade " to its proper position, and enlarge the area of commercial 
profit by adding the '' sorghum " to our other sources of supply, will 
be the '' Retail Grocers' Associations," in enforcing their avowed 
policy of acting honestly and fairly in aQ things. 
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The sugars of commerce consist only of two kinds — ^the ^* Sa- 
crose/' which includes the ordinary ^^cane sugar *^ and that made 
from the beet, the maple and the palm. The second is called '' Dex- 
trose" or glucose^ and variously known as grape sugar, starch sugar 
and fruit sugar, and made from almost everything having starch or 
woody fibre, acted upon by strong sulphuric or muriatic acid. It is 
chiefly manufactured from potatoes and corn, roots, wood, paper and 
even rags being added, and is largely used as a substitute for sugar 
in syrups, confectionery, and home-made or fruit wines. There are 
at least sixty establishments in Grermany, whose sole business is the 
manufacture of sugar from the potato and similar vegetables, the 
annual produce of which is nearly 80,000,000 pounds of sugar and 
ayrup. 

The cane sugars grow luxuriantly in Louisiana, West Indies, 
Central America, along the entire coast of northern South America, 
the Brazils, throughout large portions of Asia, the East Indies, and 
large portions of the Chinese and Tartar territories. The raw sugar, 
after the molasses is extracted, is not sent as it used to be some years 
since, direct into the market as Muscovado, clayed sugar, etc., but is 
transferred to the great sugar refineries, from whence it issues in the 
shape of " Powdered," " Granulated," " Standard A," " Extra C,** 
" Extra YeUow C,'' " Cube,*' " Cut Loaf," "Crushed," and "Pul- 
Terized" (frosting) sugars. 

For the production of "A" sugar, the loaves, while still quite 
moist, are placed on a cutting-machme and shaved fine. The shaved 
sugar is then carefully dried, and the powdered portions sifted away, 
the remainder^ being sold as granulated sugar. At other times the 
loaves are dried in hot-air chambers, broken in a crushing-machine, 
the product separated by sifting, and respectively sold as powdered 
and crushed sugar. The dried loaves are also sometimes cut into 
cubes and sold as euhe sugar* The mother liquor, after being drained 
and set in moulds, is converted into a sugar of light buff color, and 
known as " C '' sugar. The residue of the mother liquor, known as 
<( green syrup," having been collected from the various vacuum pans, 
is transferred to the centrifugal machine, and its operation results in 
the production of a dark sugar, called " X " or yellow sugar. The 
balance of the syrup is again diluted, filtered and concentrated, when 
it is sold as "golden syrup." 

Loaf "A," and other white sugars when dry, are pure tan9 
sugars, divested of all foreign elements ; " C " sugar contains about 
ninety per cent, and yellow sugar a little over eighty per cent. The 
sugars and syrups manufactured in the northern United States, are, 
as a rule, obtained from the " sorghum" sugar cane. Maple sugar 
and syrup never enters the refinery, for the reason that the peculiarly 
delicate and pleasant flavor it possesses would be entirely destroyed 
by the refining process. 
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More tban one-third of the sugar manufactured in every country 
is made from the sugar beet, of which there are several varieties cul- 
tivated — ^the European nations (England excepted) depending almost 
entirely on that source for their supply. The manufacture of beet 
sugar has been in existence for about three-fourths of a century. 
Good beets contain about ninety-six per cent, of juice, twelve per 
cent, of which is cane sugar. In the East, large quantities of sugar 
are made from various species of the palm-tree, made in a similar 
manner to the maple, that is by tapping. It is of a dark color, but 
agreeable taste, and is known by the name of Jaggery. The impor- 
tations of foreign sugar into the United States are nearly all raw, and 
amount annuaJly to about 1,000,000 tons ; the exports of refined 
sugar reaching 30,000 tons ; and the consumption to nearly 1,000,000 
tons, or about forty-seven pounds per head. 

SuGAB-HousB Syrup. — ^This precious compound is vulgarly 
termed " black-strap," the produce of the process of boiling out the 
residue of the crystallizable sugar from molasses. It is a thick, dark 
mass. 

SULPHUB, — ^A substance produced extensively in Sicily, Ice- 
land and California — ^the latter place furnishing all the supplies of 
that article necessary to manufacture the ^^ Oil of Vitriol,'' which is 
one of its staple products. Its chief use, under the name of '^ Brim- 
stone ** of commerce, is in the manufacture of matches. In its re- 
fined form as " Sulphur,*' it is employed to a great extent in medi- 
cine, as a liquid for the destruction of insects, in bleaching processes, 
and in the production of sulphuric acid and gunpowder. It is also 
sold in the powdered form by chemists, as ^* Flowers of Sulphur/' 
and used as a remedy for cutaneous diseases, both in men and 
animals* 

SWELLS. — ^In our article on " Canned Groods** we have re- 
ferred to the frequent occurrence of "Swells,** and its probable cause. 
It requires constant vigilance on the part of the packer to prevent 
the disastrous results which inevitably follow, viz., the decom- 
position of the contents from fermentation. The fermentation 
may be either alcoholic or acetous, and produces carbonic acid gas 
and alcohol, which, acting upon the contents by producing putre- 
faction, and upon the metal can by creating a virulent poison. The 
only advice which can be given to the packer is, that he make sure 
that his cans do not leak. 

STBUP. — As observed in our description of Sugar, this is 
the liquid drawn ofp from the refined sugar, and is brought to the 
condition in which it is sold by a filtering proeess through charcoal- 
its light or dark color depending entirely on the amount of impurity 
it contains. The substance known as Treacle is derived exdusivelj 
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fWmi can sugar, and the *^ Sjmp*' of the store should be only a puri- 
fied form of treacle. But this is the case with a very small portion 
of that in the market, as that is generally a starch syrup containing 
Hme, sulphate of iron and pure sulphuric acid — the result or residue 
of the process used in making glucose. An analysis recently made 
of a score of syrups^ obtained from as many different establishments, 
resulted in the following finding : — Only two specimens were made 
of pure cane sugar, the remaining number were more or less sophis- 
ticated with deleterious and even poisonous ingredients, in greater or 
less quantity. 

TALLOW. — ^A substance manufactured from the melted fat 
of various animals, but chiefly beef fat. It is produced in all 
countries where animal food is consumed, and its quality and con- 
dition, which is very variable, depend entirely on the care taken in 
the rendering, the state of the material when made into tallow, and 
the precautions taken to protect it from the action of the air in the 
course of transit. Its principal use is in the manufacture of candles 
and soaps and for softening leather. 

TAMARINDS. — The tree bearing this fruit is cultivated in 
all warm climates. The fruit, as it reaches us, including both the 
juice and the pulp, is imported in kegs containing fifty pounds 
weight — the repacking into jars being done here. It makes a very 
pleasant and useful beverage ; the effect being slightly aperient, it 
may be drank in warm or cold water ; it also makes a delicious pre- 
serve. It has recently been offered in various attractive forms as a 
medicine, and as a suitable vehicle for taking numerous draughts. 

TANKS FOR OIL. — Cleanliness, economy, convenience and 
preservation of stock should be the first care of the storekeeper, and 
in no possible way can he so effectually secure these desirable ends 
as by the use of the cheap and durable oil tanks which are now 
placed at the service of the trade in all our cities. They are so in- 
geniously contrived that there is no possible waste or dirt, and a 
large amount of space and waste of time is avoided. 

TAPIOCA. — This useful and necessary article of food is man- 
ufactured from the prepared roots of the man dive plant, which is 
subjected to a process of cleansing and pressure by which the juices 
(a deadly poison) is thoroughly expelled, leaving behind only the 
dried fibres of the root, which is then wholesome and nutrious, and 
from its peculiar properties cannot easily be adulterated or mixed 
with inferior substances. It is the most wholesome, easily digested 
and nutritious of all the food-roots presented to our notice, and uni- 
versally employed in making puddings and other household dishes. 
The mandioc plant, from which tapioca is made, grows in the West 
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Indies, Soutli America and Africa. There are three species. The 
first is the hitter cassava, indigenous to Brazil ; it has a large, taher- 
ous root, which sometimes weighs thirty pounds. This root contains 
a large proportion of starch, which is associated with a poisonous, 
milky juice. The other two species do not contain the poisonous 
juice. All are used alike in the preparation of tapioca. The root is 
well washed, then scraped or grated to a pulp, and this when of the 
poisonous kind, is thoroughly pressed in order to remove the juice ; 
well washed with cold water and afterward dried, this is the tapioca 
of conmierce, sometimes called Brazilian arrow-root. 

TA££. — This is a term used to designate the deduction always 
made by the merchant to the retailer from the gross weight of the 
goods, to compensate for the weight of the package, and other losses 
liable to occur during transit. There are three kinds of tare, viz : 
Actual, Estimated and Average, The actual tare is when each package 
is weighed on its own merits and the proportionate deduction madp. 
The average tare is taken by weighing a few of the packages and 
deducting a given average amount for each. The estimated tare is 
when the weighing is dispensed with and a certain amount deducted 
ibr the supposed weight of the package. 

TAETAKIC ACID.— This chemical agent is the crude pro- 
duct of the encrustation found inside of wine casks — ^the Cream of 
Tartar [which see] being a prepared product of the argol or tartar, 
<)f which the before-mentioned crust consists. The tartar is dissolved 
in hot water until the efferescence ceases and the acid only remains. 
Its chief use is in dyeing, but it forms a part in the manufacture of 
all the baking powders [which see] — and, when combined with bicar- 
bonate of soda, is a refreshing and effervescing summer beverage. 

TEA. — ^More than a century before the celebrated '^Boston 
Tea Party" assembled on the shores of the Charles River the tea 
plant flourished, and its fragrant, aromatic leaves were looked upon 
as a priceless treasure, and a luxury only to be enjoyed by the most 
wealthy of the land. So early as the year 1657, it was scarcely 
known, except to its originators the Chinese; and prior to that 
period we look in vain for any record of its introduction or its use. 
Even in Europe, where its existence was first made known, it was 
not heard of until the early part of the sixteenth century ; buti since 
that period, tea has caused more excitement and heart-burnings in 
one way or the other, than any other article holding a place in tlie 
long list of American or English importations.' Notwithstanding tlie 
various long-named descriptions of tea — ^both black and green-^ 
which invite the attention of the consumer, there is but one speciss 
of the tea tree — the only difference in quality or flavor being ascri- 
bable to a slight variation in the soil, climate or growth, in the age 
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of the picking (whether old or young leaves) , and in the preparation 
for consumption. The distinction between black and green color of 
the teas are not due to being taken from different varieties, but to 
the method in which the leaves are treated. 

The tea plant is very prolific, there being as many as four har- 
Tests in the year. The first picking of the young plant occurs in 
April, the buddings being very choice in character, and realize very 
high prices, but the produce is never imported to this country ; it is 
specially retained for the use of the chief mandarins and millionaires 
of the Chinese empire, a small quantity being also sent overland to 
Russia. The second picking commences in May, from which the 
finest selections sold in the United States and European markets are 
obtained. The leaf is very carefully picked by skilled experts, who 
pick about ten pounds per day each— each leaf being picked sepa- 
rately and very delicately handled, as they are extremely susceptible 
of injury — and subsequently these leaves, notwithstanding the care 
exercised, are subjected to a second sorting, the bruised or damaged 
leaves being all rejected or transferred to an inferior class. This 
second picking is known as ^' first-crop tea," and includes the de- 
scriptions bearing the names of the finest Young Hyson, Gunpowder, 
Congou, Souchong and Oolongs. At a later period, June or July, 
the third crop is gathered, of which the more matured leaves form 
the greater portion, and the vigilant selection as to bruised or defec- 
tive leaves is not maintained, consequently they contain much more 
tannin, are of a more astringent and harsher character, and the infu- 
sion has a less delicate aroma, and much more bitter. As the weeks 
and months go on, after June or July, various small gatherings are 
made, but each successive picking is inferior both in taste and quality, 
and the preparation is neither so carefully conducted, nor accurately 
carried out as in the second and third crops. 

The special processes to which the leaves are subjected, in order 
to obtain the black and green varieties, are fully explained in John- 
ston's *' Chemistry of Life," some of the facts related we hereby 
briefiy subjoin : — In the process of drying, the leaves are roasted 
and scorched in such a manner as to necessarily effect many chemical 
<dkanges in them, resulting in the variations of flavor, odor and taste, by 
which the several varieties of tea in the market are distinguished. The 
distinction between the black and green varieties are due solely to the 
mode in which the leaves are treated, the black undergoing a sort of 
fermentation before drying ; while the green are submitted, immedi- 
ately after gathering, to a high temperature in iron pans. The man- 
ufacture of black tea closely resembles haymaking. The leaves are 
placed in heaps and allowed to ferment for a given time, which im- 
parts to them a dark color, and they become flaccid. They then un- 
dergo the manipulation of the twisters, who either twirl them between 
Um thumb and forefinger, or rub and roll them with the hands on a 
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table of split bamboo, until the operation is completed. The leaves 
are then taken to the drying-room, and heated for some minutes in 
an iron pan ; after which the twisting operation is repeated ; and 
they are subsequently put in wicker cylinders and dried on a slow 
fire — the process being repeated several times until they are black and 
crisp. In the manufacture of green teas the leaves are placed, im- 
mediately after picking, into firing pans, over charcoal fires ; and 
after a short ti^ne are removed and subjected to the operation of the 
rollers, who roll them in the different forms in which they appear on 
the market. They are again put on the fire for drying, and the op- 
eration is repeated until they become dry and crisp, when they are 
stowed away, either for home use or for the market. The green 
teas of commerce are artificially colored by turmeric powder and a 
mixture of gypsum and Prussian blue, or of gypsum and indigo. 
Some of the teas are fiavored or scented, by placing among the leaves 
during the several stages of preparation, the aromatic flowers of cer- 
tain plants. 

Among the tea-producing countries, China comes first in rank, 
Japan second, and India (which promises to outvie each of its orien- 
tal neighbors, although the culture of tea did not commence until 
1836) is third. Then come Java, the island of Ceylon and Brazil, 
in the order named. California could well, and possibly may, be- 
come a prolific tea-producing State, if it can only overcome the diffi- 
cult question of labor* 

Tea is certainly the foremost of all beverages, in reference to its 
invigorating and restorative qualities. It has a remarkable infiuence 
in diminishing the daily waste or disintegration of the human tissue ; 
therefore, if the waste is lessened in any degree, the necessity for food 
to repair the waste will be proportionately diminished, — in other 
words, by the consumption of a certain quantity of tea, the health 
and strength of the body will be maintained in an equal degree upon 
a smaller quantity of food. Tea, therefore, saves food — stands to a 
large extent in its place — while at the same time it soothes the body 
and enlivens the mind. 

Green Teas. — Some time since the English government passed 
a law prohibiting the importation oi faced green tea — and that action 
naturally made this country and Canada the only outlets for the nu- 
merous vile concoctions of which the Chinese and their darker-skinned 
Beighbors, the Japanese, have shown themselves only too capable in 
manipulation. Faced tea is easily detected by connoisseurs, as it has 
a blueish hue, and when drawn has a collection of scum of the same 
•olor on the top of the liquor. 

Gunpowder should be round, like small shot, with a delicate 
Vleom which will not bear to be breathed upon, has a greenish hue. 
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and a fragrant, pungent taste. It is of a dark green color. This 
kind of tea is often adulterated by inferior kinds, artificiallj colored, 
glazed and manufactured to look like the gunpowder with which it is 
mixed. When the leaf is opened and loose, the outside of a darker 
shade, and the taste metallic and unpleasant, it should be rejected. 

• Imperial is verj similar to Gunpowder, only more loosely rolled 
and coarser. 

Young Hyson is divided into two distinct kinds, Moyune and Ping 
Sitey. Moyune is usually packed in half chests. Ping Suey in boxes. 
Moyune does not possess the same good make and handsome regu- 
larity of leaf for which Ping Suey is noted, but it is finer in flavor, 
drawing a rich, mellow and delicious liquor. Ping Suey, not being 
so fine, is more bitter and coarser. Moyune, Hysons and Gunpow- 
der are much less subjected to adulteration than the other green teas. 

Old Hyson is similar in character to Young Hyson, but is much 
larger and more irregular in leaf. It draws a good liquor, but its 
color and style does not recommend it when sold by itself. It is usu- 
ally employed for mixing with black teas, and gives a good body to 
teas sold at more moderate prices. Some of the Old Hyson is simply 
the true hyson, rather aged, and after repeated drying and freshing 
up, is sent to the miarket a second time. 

T^ankay consists of the broken and mixed leaves, and is of an 
inferior quality. It is a more unsightly tea than hyson, with larger « 
yellowish, badly-rolled leaves, and is ranked by the trade among the 
cheapest of the Chinese and Japanese greens, though occasionally 
8ome good parcels may be had. It is very seldom retailed by itself. 
The infusion is of a deep yellow color, and clear, sharp taste. 

Japan furnishes us with both colored and uncolored green tea-— 
the greater proportion being colored and subjected to considerably 
more adulteration than Chinese teas. They have an agreeable odor, 
and in the cup Japan tea should be of light color and fragrant ; the 
better qualities having a mild and pleasant taste. 

Black Teas. — Oolongs are very highly dried, 4f wiry, brittle 
leaf, and valued according to the degree of strength and pungency 
and freedom from dust, and are divided into three distinct classes, 
according to the localities and district of their growth, viz., Formosa^ 
Foochow and Amoy. 

The Formosa Teas are rapidly rising in public favor, and will, 
■without doubt, shortly become the leading black tea in the market. 
Though ranked in this country under the head of Black Tea, it would 
be more correct to grade it between the uncolored green and the black 
teas of India and China — the liquor decidedly resembling that of tha 
uncolored greens. Formosa and Foochow rank first in quality aad 
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arema, the latter possessing a more distinctiye flavor, while all the 
commoner grades may safely be classed under the Amoy kinds. The 
finest is free from stalk, fine twisted leaf, and of delicate flavor and 
full strength. The Formosa Oolong Tea is the most satisfactory arti- 
cle where fine taste is consulted. The aroma and flavor are vastly 
superior to any other kind of tea, with the exception of the early- 
picked Rose Leaf Japan ; and for body and strength it far exceeds all 
other varieties. It is susceptible of reduction in strength to a larger 
degree without destroying the flavor, and is the only tea that furnishes 
a satisfactory second dressing. 

Scented Teas — ^Are chiefly divided into Foochow and Canton, 
the Foochow being the highest scented, but generally drawing a 
weaker water. Those from Canton draw a good, deep liquor, and 
are strong and rough to the palate. These two teas are chiefly used 
by the manufacturing classes of England and America. In all scented 
teas those are considered the best which have an olive color, and the 
infusion a bright green. 

Scented Orange Pekoe is a long leaf tea, well twisted. One par- 
ticular brand of it is termed '' spider-legged," from the length of its 
leaves. The smaU-leaved Orange Pekoe, known as Ouchain, draws 
a darker liquor than Foochow, and is in some cases quite as delicate 
in flavor. 

Scented Caper is, in appearance, much like Gunpowder, only 
black instead of green. In character it is like Pekoe, but slightly 
diflerent in flavor. About twenty years since, this tea got into great 
disrepute, owing to the method in which it was made. By collecting 
the dust of other teas, and adding gum and steel filings to it, they 
were able to make a pretty-looking tea by strongly facing it with 
black lead ; but the public taste is now so opposed to faced teas of 
any kind, that dealers who know anything of the trade resolutely re- 
ject everything with facing on. 

Congo\i is really the black tea of China, and is commonly known 
in this country as English Breakfast Tea, which is in reality mis- 
called, as all descriptions of tea are sold in England, and they seldom 
sell any particular brand by itself — the English being great adepts in 
mixing and blending, so as to suit the tastes and palates of their cus- 
tomers in diflereut parts of the country. In fact, blending tea is con- 
sidered in England as one of the fine arts of the trade. Congou com- 
prises the following brands : Moning, Kaisow, Souchong and New 
Make. Moning is again subdivided into Ning-Chow, Oopack and 
Barfa, the quality ranging in the order as named. Kaisow is sub- 
divided into Ching-Woo, Panyongs and Saryquues. .The Ning-Chow 
and Ching-Woo, of both Moning and Kaisow kinds, are the purest 
and finest teas imported &om China. Souchong is a strong, black 
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tea ; the leaves are large, rough, and often broken. The infusion is 
dear and aromatic. 

Java Tea is very similar in character to some of the varieties 
grown in British India. With a little more care in the drying and 
manipulation of the Java teas, the consumption cannot fail to 
increase. 

Most of our tea trade with China is carried on from the ports of 
Shanghai, Foochow and Amoy. The annual importation into the 
United States aggregates about 70,000,000 pounds, which would 
give about one and three-quarter pounds to each person in this 
country. Of this amount Japan tea takes the lead. Tea prepared 
for shipping is more highly fired than that for home use — that coming 
across the Pacific being generally superior to that from other routes. 
The tea sent overland to Russia is usually in the form of bricks. 
It is made by mixing the dried leaves with some glutinous substance, 
putting it in moulds, and drying it in an oven. Tea as generally ex- 
ported is packed loose in wooden chests lined with sheet lead. Tea 
dust has of late years made its appearance in our markets, but it can- 
not be recommended, either for cleanliness, purity or quality. 

In the steeping of tea the amount should be regulated by weighty 
as the bulk and weight are not reconcilable. A given bulk of Gun- 
powder is three times heavier than Oolong. Sofl water is much pre- 
ferable to well water, and the water used should be newly boiled. 
The water should be applied to the tea while boiling, and the tea al- 
lowed to stand for five minutes, when it may be served. Black and 
Japan teas require more steeping to extract their essential qualities 
than green teas. In this country sugar and milk are generally added ; 
in Russia lemon juice is used ; but in its native country, the tea is 
drank clear. 

The Tea Trade has long been known as one of the most specu^ 
lative in existence. It has puzzled the cleverest merchants and tea- 
tasters in China to make anything like a sure forecast as to the run 
of the markets, and at the last moment the most careful calculations 
are liable to be upset by some unforeseen circumstance. 

Indian Teas. — Indian Teas, though principally drank in Ire- 
land, are rapidly making their way into this country, and therefore 
deserve a passing mention. They are broadly divided into three 
classes — Pekoe^ Pekoe Souchong^ and Congou, each of which are 
distinctly characterized by perfect purity, and entirely free from the 
artificial means used in China and Japan to give color, fragrance, 
strength and flavor to the leaf, nor are they put through the same 
mode of drying and curing. They rely entirely upon their natural 
strength and flavor for their popularity. Not being subjected to arti- 
ficial flavoring, their diflferences, though perhaps greater in variety, 
are neither so distinct in flavor or character, which accounts in some 
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measore for the comparatively small parcels of Indian teas as com- 
pared with China and Japan. Any attempt to classify these teas, 
therefore, under the same heads as those of China and Japan, would 
be unjust both to the tea and to the dealer. 

The Indian Pekoe is the finest, being both perfect in the leaf, abso- 
lutely pure, and of fine, rich flavor and full body. The rich Pekoe 
tips add considerably to its appearance. Pekoe Souchong is not nearly 
so well made a tea, being larger in leaf and altogether rougher in 
appearance. In the cup there is not so much difierence. Some par- 
cels draw a remarkably fine liquor, both for strength and flavor. 
Congou does not form any large extent of the production in India, 
and comes nearer in character, though not in appearance, to the 
Congou of China. 

Tbstikg Tba. — ^The first essential in this important operation 
is a sensitive, unvitiated palate on the part of the taster — ^persons 
habituated to chewing tobacco or drinking spirituous liquors, are ut- 
terly incapable of acquiring the excessive delicacy of taste necessary 
to proper judgment of the peculiar qualities of this herb. The only 
other necessaries, a druggist's balance, a ten-cent piece for a weight, 
a small gas-stove and kettle for the boiling of water, and a dozen 
small china cups of equal size. 

Tea Caddies. — There are various descriptions made in this coun- 
try, in imitation of the original Japan and Chinese chests ; they are 
made in all sizes and shapes, and may be made a source of consider- 
able convenience and profit to the grocer. 

Til Tea — Is a special description of tea made in China, in the 
form of a brick, and chiefly sold to the Tartars, Armenians and Rus- 
sians inhabiting the Asiatic and more northern territories. The 
method of its preparation differs considerably from that of ordinary 
tea, being stewed with ihilk, butter, salt and herbs, and partaking 
mere of the character of an article of diet than of a beverage. 

THTME* — A herb used chiefly for seasoning of meats, soups 
and various dishes. It is largely cultivated in Europe, but not in this 
eountry — ^the supply being wholly imported. Its odor is agreeable, 
pungent, strong and penetrating. 

TIEBCE. — A ^ask containing in liquids about forty-two 
gallons or one-third of a pipe — ^the regulation-quantity of which is 
•ne hundred and twenty gallons. The word tierce is also applied 
to casks of a similar size used for packing lard, rice, hams, etc., but 
hBLB no reference to the measurement of its content>s. 

TIN CANS. — ^Almost every article of a fluid or semi-fluid 
tharacter, and those liable to deterioration from exposure to the air, 
ii packed in tin cans, the cost of which has been reduced to an almost 
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nominal rate bj the introduction of machinery in their manufacture — 
indeed, their cost may be said to be more than counterbalanced hj 
the saving effected in the prevention of waste and leakage. 

TOBAGCO.^-Tobaooo, in all its forms, is now as much a ne« 
necessary and staple article in every grocery store, as tea or sugar. 
It would be needless for us to describe the process of manufacture, as 
that is well-known to every one, whether connected with the trade or 
not. MThether it be in the form of cigars, plug, chewing and smok- 
ing tobacco or snuff, a constant and fresh supply should always be 
kept in stock, and sold at a moderate rate of profit. Cheap or infer- 
ior stock should always be avoided, for if the grocer confines his sale 
to the best brands^ he will be able to give satisfaction to all classes of 
his customers ; sell quite as cheaply as any cigar dealer can, and at 
the same time realize a. fair profit^ say from twenty to thirty per cent. 
The sale of the lower grades of quality will not add either to his 
reputation nor to his receipts, and will certainly repel the better class 
of customers. 

The distinctive and valuable properties of tobacco are found 
mostly in the leaves, for which the plant is cultivated. The oil dis- 
tilled from tobacco, and caUed tobacco oil, is a virulent, deadly 
poison. In the process of manufacture, the leaves are partially fer- 
mented before drying, resulting in the development of a powerful 
aroma, with strong narcotic and acrid properties. After it has been 
cured, it is dried and shipped — which operation can only be performed 
in damp weather. In a crop of tobacco there should be four sorts — 
second, bright, yellow and dull — which are of course tied into bundles 
and kept separate for convenience in bulking. The best time for 
packing is during the mild, pleasant weather of spring or summer. 
It is generally packed in hogsheads, the brand and grade being usu- 
ally marked and certified by a State inspector, on the head of each 
hogshead or package. They vary much in size and weight ; in Vir- 
ginia and adjacent States, the hogsheads contain from two hundred 
and fifty to twelve hundred pounds each. The inferior growths of 
Maryland, consisting of stems, lugs, etc., packed for export, weigh- 
ing from six hundred and fifty to eight hundred pounds per hogs- 
head. Western tobacco reaches fifteen hundred pounds, or more. 
Leaf tobacco is also packed in bales of two hundred and fifty pounds 
weight for export, and manufactured tobacco in cases of the same 
average weight. Lugs are the lowest quality of tobacco exported, 
and consist of stems, strippings and broken leaves. The best full 
leaves are commonly packed as wrappers, and usually bring the high- 
est prices. Manufactured tobacco, as it is called in the trade, is spe- 
cially distinguished from both the whole leaf and cigars or muff, and 
is usually made from inferior or defective leaves ; they are piled one 
upon the other, and then cut in a machine, similar to our straw or 
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chaff cotters, worked by horse or steam power, which can be rega* 
iated to cut the leaf either coarse or fine. The dark leaves, after 
being cut, are rendered still darker by the addition of symps and lico- 
rice, subjected to additional pressure, and finally labelled, cut into 
blocks and cakes of various forms and sizes, and christened by vari- 
ous fancy and attractive names, such as adorn the price-lists of the 
New England Grocer. The better sort of leaves are spun into 
rolls of different sizes ; what is known as Negrohead, consisting of 
large, coarse rolls, weighing from six to eight pounds. Pigtail is 
also spun, but is made into fine rolls about the size of a pipe-stem — 
all of these being rendered palatable by the addition of sweetening. 
The outsides of these rolls are wrapped round with whole leaves. 
The style of plug known as Cavendish is first cut by machinery, and 
being softened and flavored, is, by powerful pressure, formed into 
cakes, packed into oak boxes or caddies, and sent to market. It is 
used both for the purposes of chewing and smoking. The names 
Cavendish, Navy-twist, Negrohead, etc., are standard names or 
brands by which the different forms of solid or pressed tobacco are 
known. " Fine-cut " chewing is shredded and loose, and cut by 
delicate machinery from the better qualities of leaves, flavored by 
sweetening. In fine cut, the length of the shreds and a bright color, 
are tests of good quality. Smoking tobacco is made of aU grades 
and styles, but mostly from stems, broken leaves, and other inferior 
parts. In the trade the numerous styles and names are constantly 
changing — Killikinneck, Cut Cavendish, and the common cut leaf, 
embracing most of these classes. For these kinds of smoking, the 
tobacco is either granulated in a mill or shaved in a fine cutting ma- 
chine. Most of the operations in the manufacture of tobacco are done 
by machinery. Shorts is a name given to the siftings of tobacco, 
and is used both for smoking and chewing. 

Snuff — ^Is manufactured from the leaf-stalks and leaves of the 
tobacco, combined with leaves of other plants, rosewood dust, salt, 
and various drugs. The material is well dried before being ground 
into powder, which is effected by mills constructed for the purpose. 
In the earlier half of this century, snuff was made by grinding the to- 
bacco in small mortars, the pestles of which were moved by machinery. 
The standard branches of snuff in the market are the Maccaboy (orig- 
inally from Martinique and Spain) , Rappee, a French variety, and 
that known as Scotch snuff. The revenue tax on manufactured 
snuff is twenty-four cents per pound. Though snuff is so largely 
adulterated, there is but little adulteration in manfactured tobaccb, 
except possibly in the poorer descriptions of smoking. The internal 
revenue receipts on all descriptions of tobacco, amount annually to 
more than $47,000,000. Most of our exported tobacco goes to Ger- 
many and the Low Countries ; the next in order to precedence being 
England, France, Italy, etc. 
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Bremen and Liverpool are the greatest general tobacco : 
in Europe — ^the United States producing considerably more thaa 
half of the tobacco consumed in the world. The average annual 
crop of the United States exceeds 550,000,000 pounds. The produc- 
tion of Cuba is of a superior quality, and is almost wholly consumed 
in the manufacture of cigars, either at home or abroad. One of the 
best tobacco-growing districts in the United States is Virginia, where 
the seed is sown about the first week in January, and the plants are 
transplanted from the seed-beds about the beginning of June to the 
end of July — ^this operation only being performed in wet weather. 
The crops require great care in being kept clear of weeds, and when 
the flowers-buds appear they have to be nipped off, otherwise the 
plant would be much weakened ; but in Turkey and Greece, where 
the small leaves are preferred, and especially in the more select classes 
of tobacco, such as the celebrated Latakia brand, both leaves, buds 
and flowers are used. Tobacco b usually cut at mid-day, when the 
morning and evening dews are absent, and the sun is at its full 
strength. The cutting is always done by hand, and only such plants 
selected as are fully ripe, which is known by a sort of glutinous exu- 
dation covering the leaf and giving it a spotted appearance. The 
government of the United States exercises a very strict surveillance 
over the weight and quality of all tobacco grown and cured within its 
jurisdiction. A large tobacco export has been carried on by Para- 
guay during the past ten years ; the quality, though fair and steadily 
improving, is not equal to the State-grown tobacco ; it is packed in 
linen bales. The quality of Turkish tobacco is very peculiar ; small 
in the leaf and of a light color — bright yellow, yellowish-green or 
yellowish-brown, and, being extremely mild, is a great favorite with 
a large dass of smokers. 

The advantages or disadvantages arising from the ose of tobacco 
have always been a great and exciting subject of controversy — ^many 
of its opponents asserting that its use is more productive of injury 
than even alcoholic beverages, while others make equally positive as- 
sertions of its beneficial influence. Dr. Richardson, however, in a 
pamphlet recently published, has chosen the happy medium, in which, 
usually, truth can only be found. He says, '^ Before the full matu- 
rity of the system is attained, even the smallest amount of smoking is 
hurtful ; subsequently the practice is only hurtful when carried to ex- 
cess. We cannot honestly say more against tobacco than can be urged 
against any other luxury, it is the least injurious. It is innocuous as 
compared with alcohol ; it does infinitely less harm than opium ; it is 
in no sense worse than tea ; and by the side of high living altogether, 
it contrasts most favorably.'' The evil is greatest with chewing, 
smoking next, and snuffing last. Tobacco is used to a slight extent 
in medicine. 
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TOLTJ. — ^This is a balsam or gum obtained from a tree cultiva- 
ted in South America. It has a fragrant odor, is of a pale browa 
color, and dissolves readily in spirits. It is the foundation of the 
combination sold by liquor dealers, and known to the trade as ^* Bock- 
and-Bye," and is also used by confectioners in various cough candied, 

TOMATO. — ^A plant native to tropical America, and largely 
cultivated both in this country and Europe. It is called by some 
Love Apple, and the fruit is eaten both raw and cooked. They enter 
considerably into the manufacture of soup, sauces and pickles ; and, 
during the last ten years, an extensive trade has been developed in 
them as *' Canned Goods." The varieties in cultivation are very nu- 
merous, especially in the northern United States — the fruit season 
being at its height in August and September. Large quantities are 
also brought from the West Indies in May and June. The best kinds 
now in cultivation are the Canada Victor, Trophy and General Grant, 
but new and excellent varieties are constantly being added. Besides 
being used as an article of diet, it is considered as an efficacious rem- 
edy for dyspepsia and indigestion. 

The process of canning is a large and profitable industry. The 
tomatoes are first scalded and taken to the factory in wooden paUs, 
where a small army of women are employed in paring them, and, at 
the rate of five cents a pail, earn very fair wages. After critical in- 
pection they are passed through a funnel-shaped machine into the 
cans, having been cut into pieces on their passage. The contents are 
subjected to a slight pressure, and a portion of the juice poured off, 
when the tops are careftiUy soldered on the cans ; they are then con- 
veyed to the " bath room," where they are placed in vats of water 
heated by steam, and slowly cooked. After this they are allowed 
to cool, carried to the storehouse and labelled. 

TONGUE* — ^Tongues are procured from several animals, bat 
chiefiy from the ox and calf, and are, without doubt, the most deli- 
cate and tenderest meat used for food — ^those with plenty of thick, 
firm fat on the under side being usuaUy selected. They are exten- 
sively canned, and many of the best brands are quite as good, both 
in quality and flavor, as when bought and cooked fresh. '' Lunch 
tongues'' are generally pig tongues, canned in western markets. 
*' Compressed tongue,'' as its name indicates, is subjected to pressure, 
either before canning or during the process. Dealers shotdd never 
sell any canned goods of meat, tongue or fish, during warm weather, 
without reminding the buyer of the necessity of thoroughly cooling it 
before cutting it open. 

TONQUA BEANS.— These productions are natives of South 
America, are aromatic in odor and strong in taste, and chiefiy used 
in perfuming snuff and scenting clothes, having the peculiar property 
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of preventing the incnrsion of moths and other destmctive insects. 
The essential oil obtained from them is employed in the manufacture 
of toilet essences. 

TBICHINA. — ^These small parasites or worms are found in 
large numbers in pork and in dried raw or partly-cooked meats, used 
by Germans in the form of smoke-dried sausages, with whom they 
are a favorite article of diet. After entering the human system they 
breed very rapidly, pass directly through the walls of the intestineSy 
and bury themselves in the muscles and tissues, causing various dis- 
eases similar in character to diphtheria, membraoeous croup, etc. 
The young are almost invisible to the naked eye, and exist in extra- 
ordinary numbers in the smallest possible compass. More tban 
twenty millions have been discovered in a single person. Thoroughly 
salted meats are free fiom them, and they do not survive a certain 
temperature, and death renders them harmless ; but even in cooked 
meat, say in the centre of an ordinary joint of meat, the temperature 
is not sufficient to ensure the entire destruction of the parasite. In 
fact trichina would escape almost entirely the action of boiling water 
in cooking. 

TBIPE* — An article of food prepared from the stomach and 
intestines of the ox and cow, with the fatty structure adhering to 
them. It is prepared by thoroughly cleansing them from all impari- 
ties, and gently boiling them in water for an hour. It is easy of di- 
gestion and agreeable in flavor, and is eaten both fresh and pidded. 
When dark or thin, the quality is invariably poor. 

TROUT. — A fish of the salmon family, varying in size from 
twenty-four to sixty inches in length, spotted on the back and sides, 
and the under part of cream color. These are called Great Trout, 
and weigh from five to one hundred and twenty pounds, and are 
known by the name of Mackinaw trout. They are found in the deep 
waters of our lakes, and are taken both by net and hook. T];iey are, 
to a great extent, eaten fresh, and are canned in that condition, and 
considered a great delicacy. They are also salted and packed in bar- 
rels, in a similar manner to the mackerel. The Speckled or Brook 
Trout, found in the clear streams of northern North America, are 
from six to twenty inches long. 

TRUCK. — ^This is a term applied to a low barrow or team, 
driven by hand, and is chiefly used by grocers and other traders in 
their local custom, for moving their goods about their own premises, 
and to customers in the immediate vicinity of their store. The term 
is also used in the middle States to designate all vegetables or fruit, 
which is called " Garden Truck." A Truck farm is one entirely de- 
voted to the growth of vegetable produce. 
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TRUFFLES. — ^The general name of a speciea of fungi, not 
generally grown in America, but plentiful in Europe ; and, from its 
extremely agreeable flavor, much sougbt after as an article of domestic 
oookery, and usually eaten with poultry and rich meats. It is only 
from SIX to twelve inches below the surface ; and in France, where it 
is especially plentiful, pigs and trained dogs are employed to And 
them, which they do by scent, the attendants digging them out with 
a trowel. Truffles are usually found in chalky soils, growing near 
the roots of oak and other trees. 

TUNNT FISH.— These fish are of the mackerel family, and 
are found in great abundance in the Black and Mediterranean Seas, 
and also in the Atlantic Ocean. They are usually caught in a net of 
a peculiar shape, measure from twelve to twenty feet in length, and 
onen weigh more than one thousand pounds. In America it is met 
with all iJong the New York coast, and thence northward to Nova 
Scotia. The flesh is eaten both fresh and salted, and is considered a 
delicacy. It yields a considerable quantity of oil — ^as much as 
twenty gaUons being obtained from a single fish, by boiling the 
kead and belly. 

TIJKMERIO.— The Turmeric of commerce is simply certain 
dried roots reduced to a powder. It is used chiefly as a coloring 
matter in various preparations for domestic use, and as a vehicle to 
disguise or admit of adulterations in various articles, such as mus- 
tard, spices, etc. It is also used as a condiment with many kinds of 
food, and is one of the principal ingredients in every powder in the 
market. 

TURNIP. — ^The Turnip is extensively cultivated in all temper- 
ate climates, and used for the food of both man and beast. It is not 
very nutritious, containing nearly ninety per cent, of water, which 
renders it unpopular, though it is frequently used with other vegeta- 
bles in soups. It is mainly used as winter food for cattle. The-. 
Swedish turnip or Ruta-baga, is a distinct variety, having an elonga- 
ted root. There are a large number of varieties both of these audi 
the flat turnip. The best-known varieties are the White Dutch^ 
Yellow Aberdeen and the Loring, and also the improved AmericaxK 
Buta-baga. 

TURTLE. — ^This popular marine animal (for it partakes of the- 
character of fish, flesh and fowl, in almost equal proportions) is- 
highly esteemed for the delicacy and rich character of its meat. 
Though not found within the waters of the United States, it is im- 
ported in large quantities into this country, and is used in the forrn^ 
of steaks, stews, soups, etc. The Green turtle leads all other varie- 
' ties in the market. It is frequently dried in the West Indies an^ 
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tent bore in that oondition ; and is almost if not qnite eqnal toftesh 
turtle in quali^ and flavor, while considerably lower in price. Ter- 
rapins or Snappers are a small variety of tortle, much used in soqps ; 
and canned Green Turtle and Terrapin soups, are to be found for sale 
in all the leading stores of our cities and towns. 

ULLAGE — Jb a term used to signi^ the vacant or unfllled 
space in any cask containing liquids, and of course varies consider- 
ably, according to the nature of the goods and the customary practioea 
of the dealer. 

TALENCIAS. — ^Raisins prepared by dipping the bunches of 
grapes into a warm alkali, made of wood ashes, oil and lime, and 
afterwards drying them in the sun ; they are used for pastry, while 
the miiscatels, dried on the vine, are the dass genendly enten un- 
cooked for the dessert. 

TANILLA. — ^The Yanilla plant is found native in South Amer- 
ica, Mexieo and the West Indies, but it is only in the wild valleys 
near the eastern coast of Mexico that the Vanilla bean used in con- 
fection and for flavoring chocolates can be obtained. The great 
valley of the Mazatlan produces it in great luxuriance, and the sur- 
rounding region may properly be termed the great centre of supply 
for the world. The wild bean is only good for perfumery, but is 
not suitable for fliavoring, and realizes from fifty to sixty cents per 
pound. The French confectioner, both here and in France, use the 
bean instead of the extract in their preparations. There is an artide 
produced in Germany, imitative of Vanilla, and called ^^Vanillan/' 
from the common hemlock. 

VEGETABLES. — ^The grocer who undertakes to handle vege- 
tables and fruits without thoroughly understanding them and their 
peculiarities, had much better leave them alone. Fruits and vegeta- 
bles give a good margin of profits to those who handle them judi- 
ciously, but they prove a certain source of ruin to the ignorant or 
careless dealer. To obtain the earliest and best supplies from the 
' foreign markets, is of the most essential importance. Fruits and 
light vegetables should be sold and eaten before the close of the day 
on which they are marketed, or they will prove unsatisfactory to the 
purchaser, and a bar on the reputation of the dealer. A large ice 
chest, with compartments, will be of great service to those who keep 
fruits and berries to any extent on sale. 

VINEGAB. — One of the most useful and frequently needed 

articles in the long catalogue of domestic wants, and yet but seldom 

to be obtained — ^the ordinary article sold being a diluted and impure 

solution of acetic acid. Acetic acid is the most common of the vege* 

. table adds, occuring in the juices of a large number of plants* Viat- 
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gar in the United States is made chiefly from cider, although whiskey 
and other alcoholic liquors are brought into service ; and even the re- 
fuse maple-sap, too poor for sugar, is boiled down, diluted and made 
into vinegar. The flavor and quality of the vinegar depends entirely 
upon the material of which it is made, and the quality and condition 
of that material — ^thus wine vinegar is the color of the wine produc- 
ing it. Of all the sources for the production of vinegar, cider made 
from sound, ripe, sweet apples by a good process, and without adul- 
terations, is undoubtedly the most agreeable and serviceable descrip- 
tion in use. 

From the high price of acetic acid, vinegar is frequently adul- 
terated with sulphuric, muriatic or nitric acids, and, in some cases, 
there is not a trace of acetic acid to be found, the flavor being given 
by the addition of ether, alum, red pepper, mustard, etc., these adul- 
terations being exceedingly injurious to the delicate organism of tho 
stomach. 

WALNUT. — This favorite nut is the produce of a large tree 
growing on both sides of the Atlantic, though the English walnuts 
are much superior in size and quality to its American sister, from 
the fact that the American walnut seldom reaches perfection. Large 
quantities of the English walnut are imported, and form an important 
item of dessert, while the young, immature parts of the English and 
the American walnut, as a rule are generally used for pickling — the 
green nuts, gathered before the shell has had time to harden, being 
pickled whole, and very highly prized as a table condiment. The 
kernel of the nut is very rich in oil, which is much esteemed by 
artists and varnish ^makers. The timber of the black walnut is also 
very valuable, wadt extensively used by cabinet makers. 

WASHING POWDERS AND PIUIDS.— The sole object 
of all washing preparations is to lessen the actual labor of washing. 
All of them, no matter by what name they may be called, have the 
same essential elements. If fluid, they are composed of soda, lime, 
.ammonia, alcohol and water, or potash, borax, salt, soap wash and 
water ; if in the shape of a powder, there will be the hydrous silicate 
of soda or potash, in dry, fine powder, carbonate of soda, soda ash 
and lime. The only difference in all the numerous varieties is the 
relative quantities of these elements. 

WAX. — ^The wax commonly known to grocers is the substance 
of which the tsells of the honeycomb is composed. It is more or less 
yellow in color, and has an odor resembling that of honey. After 
the wax has served its original purpose in the hive, it is collected for 
manufacturing purposes, the honey is pressed out, water and aque- 
fortis is ^en blended with it in proper proportions, and after cooling 
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off it 18 exposed to the action of the aur on a bleaching ground, and' 
gradually loses both color and odor ; after which process it is readj 
for market. 

Mtbtlx Wax — Jb obtained from a plant commonly called the 
Candleberry or Tallow Tree, a native^of the United States, and par- 
ticularly abundant in the southern States. A bushel of berries will 
yield from four to five pounds of wax, which is chiefly used for the 
manufacture of candles. Candles made of this wax bum slowly, emit 
little smoke, and give a fragrant, balsamic odor, but have not much 
illuminating power. A gc^, exquisitely-scented soap is, however, 
made from it. 

Waxed Papeb — ^A new article in the market ; is used to wrap 
butter, lard and cheese ; bought at retail, and is very convenient and 
cleanly. Being very cheap, and, when well made, without taste or 
odor, it is rapidly getting into general use. 

WHEAT.— This is a staple grain in the United States, and one 
of the most valuable and uDiversally used of all cereals, furnishing 
the chief article of food in all civilized nations, especially in temper- 
ate climates. Besides being ground into flour and baked into bread, 
the grain itself is crushed, with the husk or shell, and either sold in 
that condition, or else the bran is sifted from it ; it retains the gluten 
oatmeal. 

Wheat Cbacked.— A palatable, nourishing and highly popu- 
lar article of diet, and a valuable addition to the domestic catalogue 
as a delicate food for invalids and children, and especially sifttable 
for the breakfast table. For its nutritious and health-giving qual- 
ities it holds a place in the same rank as oatmeaI,<^and is highly re- 
commended by eminent medical practitioners. 

Wheat Crushed. — ^This is a preparation of the entire wheat 
product, which has come into quite general use. The wheat is 
thoroughly cleansed and purified from all extraneous admixture, and 
prepared in such a manner that all the elements of the grain are pre- 
served. It is said to be a favorite food with people of sedentary 
habits. 

WHEAT PIOUE.— This is the kernel or grain of the wheat, 
divested of its coat or husk, and ground into a fine powder ; the qual- 
ity depending not only upon the quality of the wheat from which it 
was made, but upon the method of grinding, and the special processes 
to which it has been subjected. The process adopted with the ordi- 
nary floitr is termed low milling^ in which it is cleansed from other 
seeds or defective grain. It is then passed through the bolting appa- 
ratus, if intended for the higher grades, the commercial value of the 
product being finally determined by the amount of care and attention 
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wMcli has been given to it. The celebrated new process flour is ob- 
tained by slow grinding, subsequent careful bolting, and, in man/ 
cases, even a regrinding, which renders it rich in gluten and com- 
mands for it the highest prices. 

SELF-BAisiNa Flour — ^Is made by mixing with the flour certain 
proportions of bicarbonate of soda and cream of tartar, or tartaric 
acid. When this flour is moistened and made into dough, the acid 
reacts upon the soda, and causes the same effects as jeast, only much 
more rapidly, viz., the rising of the bread. 

Flour is frequently adulterated with potato starch, white com 
flour, rice flour, plaster of Paris, chalk, alum, sulphate of copper, etc. 
The alum is used to cause the flour to absorb a larger quantity of 
water, and add to the weight — ^potato starch serving the same purpose. 
Sulphate of copper is used to impart a delicate whiteness to the bread — 
the other ingredients named being simply added for the purpose of 
increasing.the weight with injurious and much cheaper articles. 

WHISKEY — ^Is extensively sold by grocers in all our towns 
and cities, and is distilled in this country from barley, Indian corn, 
rye, potatoes and turnips ; it usually contains about fifty per cent, of 
alcohol. Bourbon whiskey is prepared from a mixture of Indian com 
and small grain with about ten per cent, of malt — ^Monongahela being 
made entirely from rye, with the addition of ten per cent, of malt. 
A large proportion of the cheaper whiskeys are artificially prepared 
from the raw products of malt, or potato spirits, and other substances 
mixed with water, creosote being added to give it the whiskey flavor. 
The principal manufactories in the United States are located in Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Pennsylvania and New York. The 
average annual manufacture of distilled spirits in this country is about 
70,000,000 gallons, of which fully 200,000 gallons are e]q>orted. 
The revenue tax on proof spirit is ninety cents per gallon. 

WINE* — ^Wine is, strictly speaking, the fermented juice of the 
grape, and our readers can judge pretty fairly how nearly (or rather 
how far from this natural standard) the foreign or imported wines 
can justify their claim to this interpretation. Of the secrets or par- 
ticulars of the various manufactures called by this name we will say 
nothing, simply referring to those of American production, as those 
in which we are most interested. Of American wines, those of Cal- 
ifornia are rapidly outrivalling those of the Old World, on account of 
their purity, their improved treatment, and the judicious selection of the , 
fruit. In some portions of the eastern United States, large quantities 
of wine are made from the juice of the Catawba grape ; but, in con- 
sequence of the presence of a great proportion of malic add, it is gen- 
erally considered an inferior production. The production of wine in 
the United States averages fully 4,500,000 gallons, of which Califor^ 
nia produces from fifly to fifty-five per cent. 
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YEAST* — ^Throughout the entire Union the manufiMstore of 
home-made Iwead ie a epecialtj, and, notwithatanding the great in* 
crease in bread preparations and baking powders, the sale of Yeast 
still maintains its original status, in the form of Compressed Yeasty 
which was originally introduced into this country from Holland, lis 
purity, economy and convenience, naturally commend its use to all 
housekeepers ; but it would be invidious and superfluous to mention 
any special manufiEkCture when all are excellent. 
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WEIGHTS, MEASUEES, ETC. 



UNITED STATES MONEY. 

10 MillB make one cent 

10 Cents ;.••• « one dime. 

10 Dimes '* one dollar. 

10 Doliara *' one ei^e. 



AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 
By fUs weight all articles in the grocer's trade are bought and sold. 

2711-32 Grains ..make 1 dram. 

16 Drams " 1 ounce. 

16 Ounces ** 1 pound. 

26 Pounds '* 1 quarter. 

4 Quarters or 100 pounds " 1 hundredweight. 

20 Hundred weight '* 1 ton. 

The grain avoirdupois, though never used, is the same as the grain in 
Tit>v weight; 7,000 grains make the Avoirdupois pound, and 5,760 grains 
the Troy pound. 



LIQUID MEASURE. 



4 GiUs 

2 Pints 

4 Quarts •••• 
8U Gallons •••. 

68 Gallons 

2 Hogsheads 

2 Pipes 



ak< 


3 1 phit. 




1 quart. 




1 gallon. 




1 sarreL 




1 hogshead. 




1 pipe or butt. 




1 tun. 



Tlve ounces Avoirdupois of water will make 1 ^IL The gallon of 
water should contain exactly 10 pounds of pure water, at a temperature 
of 62^ Er., the barometer being at 80 inches. 
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DBT MEA8UBB. 

4 Ofllfl make 1 pint. 

f Pints «« 1 qnart 

8 Qaarto '* 1 peck. 

4 Pecks or 83 qoarts ** 1 bosheL 

8 BoflheU ** 1 quarter. 

Tbe legal bushel of the United States is the old Winchester i 
of 2,150.42 cubic inches. The Imperial bushel of England is 2,318.141 
cubic inches) so that 82 English bushels are about equivalent to 88 of 
ours* 



TBOT WEIGHT. 

24 Grains make 1 pennyweight or 24gralnsL 

20 Pennyweights *' 1 ounce or 480gralnsL 

12 Ounces ** Ipoundor 8,760graios» 



APOTHECABIES' WEIGHT. 

20 Grains make 1 scruple. 

8 Scruples '* 1 dram. 

8 Drams '* 1 ounce. 

12 Ounces *' 1 pound. 

45 Dropsa-1 teaspoonfull or a fluid drachm ; 2 tablespoonfulls-al < 



MEASUBES OF SUBFACB. 

144 Inches make 1 square foot. 

9 Square Feet *' 1 square yard. 

801 Square Yards '* 1 rod, perch or pole. 

40 Square Bods ** 1 square rood. 

4 Square Boods '* 1 square acre, or 48,560 sq. ft. 

10 Square Chains " 1 square acre. 

840 Square Acres " 1 square mile. 

Gunter's Chain equal to 22 yards or 100 links. 



mSCELLANEOUS TABLE. 

12 units » make 1 dozen. 

12 dozen " 1 gross. 

12 gross *• ** 1 great gross. 

20 tilings • " 1 score. 

24 sheets *' 1 quire of paper 

20 quires *' 1 ream. 

2 reams " 1 bundle. 

8 bundles ** 1 bale. 
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too pounds ••••• *< 1 quintal of flsb. 

196 pounds ••••• *' 1 barrel of flonr. 

200 pounds • *' 1 barrel of pork or beef« 

100 ponnds ** 1 firkin of batter. 

14 ponnds '* 1 stone of iron or lead. 

%ti8tones '* 1 pig. 

8 pigs *' 1 fother. 

2 weys (828 lbs.) " 1 sack of wooL 

12 sacks (89 cwt.) " 1 last. 

8 inches '* 1 palm. 

4 inches • '* 1 hand. 

9 inches «' 1 span. 

18 inches «« 1 cnbit. 

22 inches (nearly) •« 1 sacred cubit. 

8 feet *< 1 common pace. 

Pork, full weight, should contain 200 lbs., but the standard has been 
reduced to 190 lbs. ; pickled beef, hams in barrels, 806 and 220 lbs. ; clear 
sides in bulk, in boxes, 500 lbs., and in hhds. from 800 to 1000 lbs. 



WBIGHT8 OP ORIGINAL PACKAGES. 

COFFEB. 

Lbs. 

Brazil, bagSj old style 160 

** ** newstyle 132 

Domingo, bags 180 

Laguira, *' 110 

Maracaibo, ** 120 

Ceylon " ••••. 160 

Manilla, mats 70 

Jamaica, packages 200 

Java and Singapore, bags. ...'... 130 

«• " mats 60 

SUGAB. 

Lbs. 
Cuba, hhds about 1 , 350 

<* boxes 400 

Domestic, hhds , . 1 , 100 

Java» baskets 500 

** bags 60 

Manila, bags ' 70 

East India, bags 150 

Brazil, bags 150 

In the transportation of freights, actual weight is generally given, but 
l¥hen that cannot be done, the following articles are estimated as follows: 

Ale and Beer 320 lbs. per bbL 

•• «• 170 ** i " 

" «« 100 "i" 

Apples,dried 24 *« bu. 

•• green 56 «* " 

" *• 150 " bbL 
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Barlej 48 per bo. 

BeuiSiWhite 60 " ** 

** castor 46 " «« 

Beef 820 " bbL 

Bran 20 «< bo. 

Brooms 40 '* doz. 

Buckwheat 62 '* bo. 

ader. 860 '* bbi 

Charcoal 22 '* bo. 

Clover Seed 60 *' *« /.^ 

Com 66 ** ** 

" inear 70 " • 

'* meal 48 <* * 

" " 220 " bl> 

Bggs 200 ** 

Fish 800 *' * 

Flaxseed. 66 •« hcu 

Flour 200 '* bbL 

HempSeed 44 *« bu. 

High Wines 860 " bbL 

Hungarian Grass Seed 46 '* bn. 

Lime 200 " bbL 

Malt 88 ' '* biu 

Millet 46 " " 

Nails 108 " keg. 

Oats 82 " btu 

OiL 400 " bbL 

Onions 67 '* bo* 

Peaches, dried « 83 « << 

Pork 820 •• bbL 

Potatoes, common 160 '* '* 

" " 60 " bn* 

•* sweet 66 •• " 

Rye 66 " " 

Salt,fine 66 *' '* 

" " 800 " bbL 

Saltcoarse 850 " ** 

" " 200 " sack. 

Timothyseed 46 '« bo. 

Tomips 66 ** ** 

Vinegar 850 «* bbL 

Wheat 60 " bu. 

Whiskey 850 *' bbL 

One ton weight is 2,000 Ibs^ 



FOREIGN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

REDUCED TO THE 6TAKDARD OF THE UNITED (STATES. 

Aham, In Amsterdam 41 gallons. 

Ahnude, in Portugal 4^ gallons* 

Ahnude, in Madeira 4. 68 gallons* 

Alquiere, in Madeira orer li peck» 

Alquiere, in Portugal l|to nearly 1 & pecks* 

Alqniere, in Bahia IbusheU 
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Alqalere, in Maranham 1| bnahels. 

Alqniere, in Rio Janeiro and Pemambnco 1 to 1 J bushels. 

Anna, of rice, in Ceylon 260 2-6 pounds. 

Arroba, in Portugal and Brazil 82| pounds. 

Arroba, in Spain and the Argentine Confederation. 25 pounds. 

Arroba, in Spain (liquid measure) 46 gallons. 

Arroba, in Havana : 8.10 gallons. 

Arroba, in Malaga, of wine about 44 gallons. 

Arsheen, in Russia 28 inches. 

Bahar, inBatavia 3 to4i piculs. 

Bale, of cinnamon, in Ceylon, net 104| pounds. 

Barile, in Naples equals about 11 gallons. 

Barde, in Leghorn, of wines 12.04 gallons. 

Candy, Ceylon 545 pounds. 

Candy, Bombay 660 pounds. 

Candy, Bombay (grain) 368 pounds. 

Candy, Bombay (rice), nearly 26 bushels 216.93 pounds. 

Candy, Madras 600 pounds. 

Cantar, in Levant, contains 44 oakes 118.80 pounds. 

Cantar, in Leghorn, of oil 88 pounds. 

Cantar, in Malta 171^ pounds. 

Cantar, in Naples 106 to 1964 pounds. 

Cantar, in Sicily > . 176 to 1924 pounds. 

Carro, in Naples, of grain 624 bushels. 

Carro, in Naples, of wine 264 gallons. 

Catty, of tea, in China 1| pounds. 

Cayang or Koyang, in Batavia 3.681 pounds. 

Chetwert, in Russia 696 bushels. 

Fenega, in Spain 1,675 bushels. 

Eenega, Havana 1, 123 bushels. 

Hectolitre, in France 2.84 bushels. 

Killog, in France and Netherlands 2.21 pounds. 

Last, in Amsterdam, of grain 854 bushels. 

Last, in Bremen, of grain 80 bushels. 

Last, in Cadiz, of salt 74 4-6 bushels. 

Last, in Dantzic, of grain nearly 93 bushels. 

Last, in Flushing, of grain 904 bushels. 

Last, in Hamburgh, of grain 89.64 bushels. 

Last, in Lubec, of grain over 91 bushels. 

Last, in Portugal, of salt 70 bushels. 

liast, in Rotterdam, of grain 86.136 bushels. 

Last, in Sweden 76 bushels. 

Last, in Utrecht, of grain over 69 bushels. 

Lispound, in Hamburg 16 pounds5 ounces. 

Lispound, in Holland 18 pounds 4 ounces. 

Mark, Holland 9 ounces. 

Maud, in Calcutta • 76 to 84 pounds. 

Maund, Bengal ; 85.285 pounds. 

Maund, Bengal (Factory) 74.667 pounds^ 

Maund, Bombay 28 pounds. 

Maund, Madras • 25 pounds. 

Mina, in Greece 2.205 pounds. 

Mino, in Genoa, of Grain 8.43 bushels. 

Mount, in France • • I ton. 

Moy, in Lisbon • 24 bushels. 

Moy, in Oporto 80 bushels. 

Moyo, in Portugal contains over 23 bushels. 
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Moke, In Smyrna 23 pounds. 

Ohm, Hamburg 88.28 gallona. 

Oma, in Trieste, of wine 14.94 gallons. 

Oma, of oil 17 gallons. 

Oalmo, in Naples is a little over 10 inches. 

Pfund, Austria and Bavaria 1,235 pounds. 

Pfund, Bremen 1.99 pounds. 

Pfund, Denmark 1.102 pounds. 

Pfund, Hamburg 1 .068 pounds. 

Pond, Netherlands (Metric) 2.505 pounds. 

Punt, Russia 9.028 pounds. 

Pecul, in Batavia and Madras 135.68 pounds. 

Pecul, in China and Japan 183^ pounds. 

Pipe, in Spain, of wine 160tol64 gallons. 

Pood, in Russia is equal to nearly 86 pounds 2 ounces. 

Quarter, in England, of grain 8 bushels. 

Qu in tal , in Portugal 89.05 pounds. 

Quintal, in Smyrna 139.48 pounds. 

Quintal, in Spain 96 pounds. 

Quintal, in Turkey 167 pounds 8 ounces. 

Rottoli, in Portugal 12 pounds 4 ounces. 

Rottoli, in Genoa 24 pounds. 

Rottoli, in Leghorn 23 pounds. 

Salma, in Sicily, of grain 9.77 bushels. 

Salma, in Malta, of grain 8.22 bushels. 

Scneffel, in Germany varies from 1ft to nearly 3 bushels. 

Shippound, in Hamburg and Denmark 331 pounds. 

Shippound, in Holland 868 pounds 4 ounces. 

Staro, in Trieste 2| bushels. 

Tael, in China 1} ounces. 

Vara, in Rio Janeiro nearly Ih yards. 

Vara, in Spain • 100 are equal to 920 yards. 

Werst, in Russia 850| feet. 
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BAPID PROGBBSS OP MARKING GOODS AT ANY DESIRED 
PER CENT. PROFIT, 

Retail merchaiits, in bnylng goods by wholesale, bny a great many ar- 
ticles by the dozen, such as boots and shoes, hats and caps, and notions of 
various kinds; now the merchant, in buying, for instance, a dozen hats, 
knows exactly what one of these hats will retail for in the market where 
he deals ; and, unless he is a good accountant, it will often take him some 
time to determine whether he can afford to purchase ^e dozen hats and! 
make a living profit by selling them by the single hat; and in buying his< 
goods by auction, as the merchant often does, he has not time to make the 
calculation before the goods are bid off. He therefore loses the chance of 
making good bargains by being afraid to bid at random ; or if he bids, and) 
the goods are cried off, he may have made a poor bargain, by bidding thus 
at a venture. It then becomes a useful and practical problem to determine 
iMSTAinxT what per cent, he would gain if he retailed the hat at a certain 
price, to tell what an article should retail for to make a profit of 20 per 
cent. 

Rule.— Divide what the articles cost per dozen by 10, which is done 
by removing the decimal point one place to the left. 

For instance — ^if hats cost $17.50 per dozen, remove the decimal point 
one place to the left, making $1.75, what they should be sold for apiece to- 
l^dn 20 per cent, on the cost. If they cost $31.00 per dozen, they should^ 
be sold at $8. 10 apiece, etc. We take 20 per cent, as the basis, for the fol- 
lowing reasons, viz., because we can determine instantiy by simply remov- 
ing the decimal point, without changing a figure, and, if the goods would' 
not bring at least 20 per cent, profit in the home market, the merchaJit A 
could not afford to purchase, and would look for cheaper goods. * ^ 

The reason for the above rule is obvious, for if we divide the cost of 
a dozen by 12, we have the cost of a single article ; then if we wish to 
ma^e twenty per cent, on the cost (cost being 1-1 or 5-5), we add the per 
cent., which is 1-5, to the 5-5, making 6-5 or 12-10; then ieis we multiply 
the cost, divided by 12, by the 12-10, to find at what price one must be 
sold to gain 20 per cent., it is evident that the 12s will caiibel and leave the 
cost of a dozen to be divided by 10— to do this remove the decimal point 
one place to the left. 

Example 1.— If I buy 2 dozen caps at $7.50 per dozen, what shall I 
retail them at to make 20 per cent. ? Ans. 75 cents. 

Example 2.— When a merchant retails a vest at $4.50, and makes 20 
per cent., what did he pay per dozen? Ans. $45. 

Example 8.— At what price should I retail a pair of boots that cost- 
$85 per dozen, to make 20 per cent. ? Ans. $8.50. 

Now, as removing the decimal point one place to the left, on the cost, 
of a dozen articles, gives the selling price of a single one with 20 per cent, 
added to the cost, and, as the cost of any article is 100 per cent., it is ob- 
vious that the selling price would 20 per cent, more, or 120 per cent. ; 
hence, to find 50 per cent, profit, which would make the selling price 150 
per cent., we would first find 120 per cent., then add 80 per cent, by in- 
creasing it one-fourth itself; for 85 per cent., increase it one-eighth itself, 
etc. Hence, to mark an article at any per cent, profit, we find the fol« 
lowing:— 

General Rule.— Fhrst find 20 per cent, profit by removing the deci- 
mal point one place to the left on the price the articles cost per dozen ; 
then, as 20 per cent, profit is 120 per cent., add to or subtract from this- 
amount the fractional part that the required per cent., added to 100, is- 
more or less than 120. 
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ICercbaatf, in marMng goods, genenllT take a per cent, that l» aa 
aliqaot part of 100, as 25, 88 1-8, 50, etc The reason they do this is be- 
cause it makes it much easier to add such a per cent, to the cost; for in- 
stance, a merchant could mark almost a dozen articles at 50 per cent, profit 
In the time it would take him to mark one at 49 per cent. The following 
Is arranged for the convenience of business men in marking the prices of 
all articles bought by the dozen :•* 

To make 20 per cent, remove the point one place to the left. 



" 80 « 


" and add 1-2 itself. 


M 60 •• <i «( 


<« (1 


1-8 " 


" 50 


(< it 


1-4 " 


" 44 « u 


(t ti 


1-5 " 


« 40 


CC it 


1-6 " 


•• 87 " *• 


<« 4( 


1-7 " 


" 85 


<i it 


1-8 " 


" 88 1-8" 


(1 <« 


1-9 " 


«4 82 " *• 


t( «t 


'1-10 " 


M 80 " 


<« tl 


1-12 " 


" 28 


<( (« 


1-15 " 


•. 26 " •• 


«t (« 


1-20 " 


25 " " 


it it 


1-24 " 


.« 12 1-2" 


" subtract 1-16 " 


.» 16 2-8" 


«( t( 


1-86 " 


18 8-4" " " 


iC (t 


1-96 " 



If I buy a dozen shirts for $28, what shall I retaO them for to make 
80 per cent? Ans. #3.50. 

ExFLANATiOK.^Bemove the point one place to the left, and add 1-4 
itself. 



MABEma GOODS. 

In marking goods it is usual with merchants to mske use of a pri- 
vate mark, phrase, or key-word, to designate the cost and selling price 
of their goods, the object being to conceal these points from all except 
their own salesmen. The following words and phrases present a <dL0ice 
from which to make a selection : — 
GAS FIXTURE. FISH TACKLE. BROWN SUGAR. 

BLACK HORSE. CASH PROFIT. NOW BE SHARP. 

MISFORTUNE. SO FRIENDLY. ELUCIDATOR. 

IMPORTANCE. GAINFUL JOB. OF INDUSTRY. 

It will be noticed that each word or phrase contains ten letters, no 
two alike, the object being to use letters instead of figures in mArMng the 
goods. For instance, take the phrase 

GAS FIXTURE. 

128 4567890 

In marking the cost and selling price on a ticket, we assume that the 

cost is $8.25 and the selling price |^4.87 ; this would be represented by the 

dumb letters s a if^fs U The cost price is generally placed uppermost on 

the tag, the selling price below it, thus : jr^ An extra letter, styled a re- 
peater, is used to obviate the repetition of a letter or figure, as well as to 
prevent the disclosure of the private mark ; for instance, instead of writing 
836 by the key-word, which would be < a& as, use as a repeater the letter o» 

and mafee it read sxo. Fractions may be written thus : 456|s/i x~. 
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METRIC SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

SBENCH OUBIO OB SOLID BCEASI7BB (iTNITED STATES STANDABD). 

Cubic incitefe 

1 Millitre or cable centimetre «>.061016b 

10 millltres make 1 centilitre » .610161^ 

lOcentiUtres '' 1 deciUtre — 6.10165 

lOdecUitres *' 1 litre » 61.0165 

lOUtres '« IdecaUtre — 610.165 

Cable feed. 

lOdecalltres « 1 hectolitre ^ 8.58105 

10 hectolitres '* 1 kilolitre or cable metre ■» 85.8105 

lOklloUtres " 1 myrloUtre » 858.105 

The Litre is the unit of capacity of both Liquid and Dry Measure* 

FBEKGH WEIGHTS (UNITED STATES STAXDABD). 

Oratne arolr. 

1 milligramme ».01548816 

10 milligrammes make l centigramme a .1543316 

10 centigrammes '* 1 decigramme » 1.543816 

10 decigrammes '* 1 orammb » 15.48816 

Founds avoir. 

10 grammes " 1 decagramme •••• =.02204787 

10 decagrammes " 1 hectogramme => .2204787 

10 hectogrammes '< 1 kilogramhb » 2.204787 

10 kilogrammes *' 1 myrlogramme • » 22.04787 

10 myriogrammes " 1 quintal » 220.4787 

lOqnintals " 1 tonne => 2204.787 

The gramme Is the basis of the French weights, and consists of a cable 
centimetre of dlstiUed water. 



ALIQUOT PARTS OP ONE HUNDRED AND ONE THOUSAND. 

Merchants in selling goods generally make the price of an article 
some aliquot part of 100, as in selling sugar at 12i cents per lb., or eight 
lbs. for $1.00 ; or in selling calico for 16} cents per yard, or six yards for 
fl.OO, etc The following table will be found valuable for all such calci»> 
kitions ; 

12 1-2 is 1-8 part of 100. 8 1-3 is 1-12 part of 100. 

25 is 1-4 part of 100. 16 2-8 is 2-12 or 1-6 part of 100. 

87 1-2 is 8-8 part of 100. 88 1-3 is 4-12 or 1-3 part of 100. 

50 is 4-8 or 1-2 of 100. 66 2-3 is 8-12 or 2-3 part of 100. 

62 1-2 is 5-8 part of 100. 83 1-3 is 10-12 or 5-6 part of 100. 

75 is 6-8 or 3-4 part of 100. 125 is 1-8 part of 1000. 

87 1-2 is 7-8 part 100. 250 is 2-8 or 1-4 part of 1000. 

6 1-4 is 1-16 part of 100. 875 is 8-8 part of 1000. 

18 8-4 is 8-16 part of 100. 625 is 5-8 part of 1000. 

81 1-4 is 5-16 part of 100. 875 is 7-8 part of 1000. 



WATER IN DIFFERENT WOODS. 
The percentage of water in different woods is as follows :-* 
Alder has 41.6 per cent.; Ash, 28.7; Birch, 80.8; Elm, 44.8; Horse- 

chestnut, 88.2; Larch, 48.6; Mountain Ash, 28.8; Oak, 84.7; Pine, 89.7; 

Bed Beech, 39.7; Red Pine, 45.2; White Oak, 86.2; White Pine, 87.1s 

White Poplar, 50.6. 
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BUSINESS LAW. 

If a note 1b lost or stolen, it does not release the maker; he must pa^ 
it. If the consideration for which it was giren and the amount can b^ 
proren* 

Notes bear interest only when so stated. 

Principals are responsible for the acts of their Ments. 

Each indiyidnal in a partnership is responsible £>r the whole amount 
of the debts of the firm, except in cases of special partnership. 

Ignorance of the law excuses no one. 

The law compels no one to do impossibilities. 

An agreement without consideration is void. 

A note made on Sonday is void. 

Ck>ntracts made on Sunday cannot be enforced. 

A note by a minor is roid. 

A contract made with a minor is roid. 

A contract made with a lunatic is void. 

A note obtained by fraud, or from a person in a state of intozlcatloii, 
cannot be collected. 

It is a fraud to conceal a fraud. 

Signatures made with a lead pencil are good in law. 

A receipt for money is not always conclusive. 

The acts of one partner bind all the rest 
* ** Value received " is usually written in a note, and should be, but is 
not absolutely necessary. It not written, it is presumed by the law, or 
magr be supplied by proof. 

The maker of an '* accommodation ''bill or note (one for which he- 
has received no consideration, having lent his name or credit for the ac- 
commodation of the holder) is not bound to the person accommodated^ 
but is bound to all other parties, precisely as if there was a good consid^ 
eration. 

No consideration is sufficient in law, if it be Illegal in its nature. 

Checks or drafts must be presented for payment without unreasonable- 
delay. 

Checks or drafts should be presented during business hours; but in< 
this country, except in the case of banks, the time extends through the 
day and evening. 

If the drawee of a check or draft has changed his residence, the holder- 
must use due or reasonable diligence to find him. 

If one who holds a check as payee or otherwise, transfers it to 
another, he has a right to insist that the check be presented that day, or, 
at farthest, on the day following. 

A note indorsed in blank (the name of the indorser only written) is 
transferable by delivery, the same as if made payable to bearer. 

If the time of payment of a note is not inserted, it is held payable on 
demand. 

The time of payment of a note must not depend upon a contingency; 
the promise must be absolute. 

A bill may be written upon any paper or substitute for it, either with 
ink or pencil. 

The payee should be distinctly named in the note, unless it is payable 
to bearer. 

An indorsee has a right of action against all whose names were on the 
bill when he received it. 

If the letter containing a protest of non-payment be put into the post^ 
office, any miscarriage does not affect the party giving notice.. 
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Notice of protest may be sent either to the place of bnslness or of res- 
lidence of the party notifled. 

The holder of a note may give notice of protest either to all the pre- 
vious indorsers or only to one of them ; in case of the latter he must select 
the last indorser, and the last must give notice to the last before him, and 
so on. Each endorser must send notice the same day or the day follow- 
ing. Neither Sunday or legal holiday is to be counted in reckoning the 
time in which notice is to be given. 

The loss of a bill or note is not sufficient excuse for not giving notice 
of protest. 

If two or more persons as partners are Jointly liable on a note or bill* 
due notice to one of them is sufficient. 

If a note or bill is transferred as security, or eren as payment of a 
pre-existing debt, the debt revives if the bill or note be dishonored. 

An ihdorsement may be written on the face or back. 

An indorser may prevent his own liability to be sued by writing 
** without recourse," or similar words. 

All claims which do not rest upon a seal or Judgment, must be sued 
within six years from the time when they arise. 

Fart payment of a debt which has passed the time of statutory limita- 
tion revives the whole debt, and the claim holds good for another period 
of six years from the date of such partial payment. 

A verbal promise to pay, made without conditions, is generally held 
as sufficient to revive a claim otherwise shut out by the law of limitation. 

If, when a debt is due, the debtor is out of the State, the ** six years *• 
do not begin to run until he returns. If he afterward leave the State, the 
time forward counts the same as if he remained in the State. 

An oral agreement must be proved by evidence. A written agreement 
proves itself. The law prefers written to oral evidence, because of its 
precision. 

No evidence may be introduced to contradict or vary a written con- 
tract ; but it may be received in ordet to explain it, when such contract is 
in need of explanation* 



TO FIND THE CAPACITY OF BINS, BOXES, Bic 

Multiply together the length, breadth, and height of the bin or box 
expressed in inches or feet; the product will be the capacity expressed in 
cubic inches or feet. To get the capacity in bushels, divide the whole 
number of cubic inches in the box by 2150. For gallons, divide the whole 
number of cubic inches by 231. For coal, divide the whole number of 
cubic feet by 82 for hard, or 85 for soft coal-^the quotient will be ^e ca- 
pacity of the bin in tons. 

A standard bushel contains 2150.42 cubic inches. 

A gallon (wine measure) contains 231 cubic inches. 

A ton of coal (anthracite or hard) occupies about 82 cubic feet. 

A ton of coal (bituminous or soft) occupies about 85 cubic feet. 

A box 24 by 16 inches, 22 deep, contains 1 barrel. 

A box 16 by 16 1-2 inches, 8 deep, contains 1 busheL 

A box 8 by 8 1-2 inches, 8 deep, contains 1 peck. 

A box 4 by 4 inches, 4 1-2 deep, contains half peck. 

A box 4 by 4 Inches, 4-10 deep, contains 1 quart. 
• 
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HOW TO CONDUCT A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS. 

That short credits and small profits form the golden role for sncooss in 
trade, may be seen from the following table, exUblting the amounts real- 
ized for 9100, at Tiurions percentages during varloos periods : — 

Am*iat 
Spr.ct 
If turned over ererj 8 months, fS26.20 



6 
8 
12 
2 
6 



years. 



180.61 
165.79 
184.89 
115.92 
106.09 



▲m'tat 
5pr. ec 
«708.99 
265.82 
207.89 
162.88 
127.62 
110.25 



Am'tat 
Spr.ct 
92172.45 
466.09 
817.21 
215.89 
146.98 
116.64 



Ami at 
10 pr. et. 
•4525.92 
672.75 
417.72 
259.87 
161.05 
121.00 



TENSILE 8TRENQH OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF WOOD, 

SHOWINd IBS WEiaBT OB POWSB BBQUIB8D TO TBAB A817KDSB OCT 



SQUABB INGE. 



Lbs. 

Lance 28,000 

Locust • • • . • 25,000 

Mahogany 21,000 

Box 20,000 

African Oak 14,500 

Bay 14,500 

Teak 14,000 

Cedar ....14,000 

Ash 14,000 

Oak, seasoned 13,600 

Elm 13,400 

Sycamore 13,000 

Willow 13,000 

Christiana Deal 12,400 

Spanish Mahogany 12,000 



Lta. 



Pitch Fine 12,000 

White Pine (American) 11,800 

White Oak <« 11,500 

LignomVitn 11,800 

Beech 11,500 

Chestnat (sweet) 10,500 

Maple 10,500 

White Spruce 10,290 

English Oak 10,000 

Fear 9,800 

Larch 9,500 

Mahogany (Spanish) 8,000 

Walnut 7,800 

Poplar 7,000 

Cypress 6,000 



COMPARATiyE YIELD OF VARIOUS VEGETABLES. 
FRODUCnONS IN FOUNDS WEIGHT FEB ACRB. 



Lbs. per Acre. 

Hops 442 

Wheat 1,260 

Barley 1,600 

Oats 1,840 

Peas 1,920 

Bean •••• 2,000 

Plums 2,000 

Cherries 2,000 

Onions 2,800 

Hay 4,000 

Pears 5,000 

One acre will prodnce 224 lbs. 
800 lbs. butter, and 200 lbs. cheese, 
els of seed, is 840 bushels. 



Lbs. per Acre. 

Grass 7,000 

Carrots ....• 6,800 

Potatoes • . • 7,500 

Apples 8,000 

Turnips 8,420 

CJinque-foil Grass 9,600 

V etches (Green) 9,800 

Cabbages 10,900 

Parsnips 11,200 

Mangel Wurzel 22,000 

mutton, 186 lbs. beef, 2900 lb& milk, 
A fair crop of potatoes, from 16 bush- 
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HOMBSTEAD AND OTHER PBOPERTT EXEMPTIONS. 

COMPILED YBXm THE BBYIflBD STATUTES AJXD SESSION l^WB OV THE 8BVER4L 

STATES. 

AiABAiCA.— Real estate exemption : 160 acres with house in conntrj, 
or lot and dwelling to value of $2,000 in city. Personal property exemp- 
tion : to amount of $1,000. 

Abkansas. — ^Real estate : 160 acres in country, or city lot with improve* 
ments to value of $5,000. Personal property : to amount of $2,000. 

Calxforioa. — ^Real estate : homestead to value of $5,000. Personal 
property : $200 furniture, and a multitude of special articles. 

Colorado.— Real estate : not over $2,000. Personal property: tools, 
books, stock in trade to amount of $300, and various articles. 

OoMNBcncuT. — ^No real estate exemption. Personal property : $800 la 
library, necessary clothing and furniture. 

Delaware. — No real estate exemption. Personal prc^>erty4 wearing 
apparel, library, tools and $200 additional property. 

Florida. — ^Real estate : 160 acres of land in country, or half acre and 
residence in town. Personal property : to amount of $1,000, 

Georgla.— Real estate : homestead, value in specie, $2,000. Personal 
property : value in specie, $1,000. 

Illinois. — ^Real estate: residence worth $1,000. Personal property : 
$100 ftimiture, stock or tools, clothing, library, and $100 in other prop- 
erty. 

Indiana.— Real estate: $700 real or personal, or both. Personal 
property : $300 real or personal, or both. 

Iowa.— Real estate : 40 acres in country, or quarter acre with house 
ill town, all worth $500. Personal property : $100 furniture, also cloth« 
ing, tools, farm animals, etc. ; $1,200 printing press and type for printer. 

Eanzab.— Real estate : 160 acres in country, or one acre with improve- 
ments in town. Personal property : $5,000 fUmiture, library, clothing, 
tools, f armvanimals, $800 farming utensils, $400 stock in trade. 

Kentucky. — ^Real estate: land with dwelling to value of $1,000. Per- 
sonal property : $100 furniture, clothing and domestic animals. 

Louisiana.— Real estate: 160 acres of land, with buildings, etc» 
amounting to $2,000, with personal property. 

Maine. — ^Real estate : land and dwelling, valued at $500. Personal 
property : $50 furniture, $150 library, $300 farm animals, clothing, tools, 
etc. 

Maryland. — ^No real estate exempted. Personal property : necessary 
tools, apparel, books, etc. 

Massachusetts. — ^Real estate : homestead to value of $800. Personal 
property : $100 furniture, $50 library, clothing, animals, stock and mate- 
rials, $100. 

MicmoAN. — ^Real estate : 40 acres in coimtry, or city lot and residence 
to value $1,500. Personal property : $250 furniture, $250 stock in trade, 
$150 books, farm animals and minor articles. 

Minnesota. — Real estate : 80 acres and dwelling in country, or lot and 
house in town. Personal property : $500 furniture, $400 tools or stock la 
trade, $300 farming utensils, library, clothing. 

Mississippi. r-Real estate : 80 acres in county, or $2,000 town property, 
including homestead. Sundry personal effects. 

Missouri. — ^Real estate : 160 acres, worth $1,500 in country, or build- 
ings in city to value of $1,500 to $3,000. $300 worth of personal property. 

Nebraska.— Real estate: 160 acres, with improvements. Personal 
property : $500 exempted when no real estate is owned. 
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KsviDA.— Real estate to fbe amoaiit of #5,000. Personal property t 
#1,500 exempted. 

Nsw Hamfshibb.— Beal estate: homestead worth #500. Personal 
property: #100 fomitore, #200 In library, #100 In tools, #50 In fuel an4 
provisions, clothing, domestic animals. i 

New Jerset.— Beal estate to amonnt of #1,000. Personal property to 
amount of #200. 

New Tork.— Real estate: homestead to ralue of #1000, Personal 
property : #25 mechanics' tools, fomitore, instruments, library, etc. 

NoBTH Cabouna.— Beal estate to value of #1,000. Personal property^ 
to value of #500. 

Omo.— Real estate to amount of #1,000. Personal property ; clothings 
bedding, and #500 additional exemption, if no real estate is owned. 

Orbgok.^No real estate exemption. Personal property : #300 f umi* 
tore, #100 clothing» #iOO tools, etc, #50 for each member of family, fani» 



PENN8TLyAinA.-»Ko real estate exemption. #800 in personal property. 

Rhode Island.— No real estate exemption. Personal property : cloth» 
log, cow and hog, #200 furniture, #50 tools, etc., of profession. 

South CABOiJNA.--Real estate: homestead worth #1,000. Personalr 
property : clothing, #500 furniture, etc. 

Tensbsseb.— Real estate: homestead worth #1,000. #500 personal 
property. 

Texas.— Real estate : 200 acres with house in country, or lot and resi- 
dence worth #5,000 in town. Personal property : #500 furniture, horse^ 
saddle and bridle, clothing, books, animals and one year's provisions. 

Vermont.— Real estate : homestead worth #500 and growing crops^ 
Personal property : clothing, furniture, farm animals and sundry stores, 
#200 in teams, #200 professional library. 

yiBGiNiA.---#2,000 in real or personal property. 

West Virginia.— Real estate : homestead worth #1,000. #500 worth 
personal property. 

Wisconsin. — ^Real estate : 40 acres with house in country, or house 
and quarter acre in town. Personal property : #200 furniture, farm ani- 
mals, #50 farm tools, #200 mechanics' tools, #200 professional library. 



INTEREST RULES. 

FouB Per Cent.— Multiply the principal by the number of days to 
nm; separate the right-hand figure from product, and divide by 9. 

PiVE 'Feb, Cent. — ^Multiply by number of days, and divide by 72. 

Six Per Cent.— Multiply by number of days; separate right-hand 
figure, and divide by 6. 

Seven and Three-Tenths Per Cent.— Multiply by number of days, 
and double the amount so obtained. On #100 the interest is Just 2 cents 
per day. 

Eight Per Cent.— Multiply by number of days, and divide by 45. 

Nine Per Cent.— Multiply by number of days ; separate right-hand 
figure, and divide by 4. 

Ten Per Cent.— Multiply by number of days, and divide by 36. 

Twelve Per Cent.— Multiply by number of days; separate right- 
hand figure, and divide by 3. 

Fifteen Per Cent.— Multiply by number of days, and divide by 24. 

Eighteen Per Cent.— Multiply by number of days ; separate right- 
hand figure, and divide by 2. 

Twenty Pbr Cent.— Multi^y 1^ number of days, and divide by 18. 
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LEGAL HOLIDATS IN VARIOUS STATES. 

Ikdsfendekcb Day (July 4) and Christinas Dat (December 25), to* 
pother with TiiANKSGiviNO Day (usually last Thursday in November), art 
legal holidays in all States. 

New Year's Day (January 1), in all States except Arkansas. Dela- 
ware, Georgia, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, North 
Carolina, Rhode Island and South Carolina. 

Washington's Birthday (February 22), in^ all States except Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Missouri, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Tennessee and Texas. 

General Election Day (generally on Tuesday after first Monday lo 
November), in Calif omia, Maine, Missomi, New Jersey, New York, Ore- 
gon, South Carolina and Wisconsin. 

Decoration Day (May 30), in Colorado, Connecticut, Maine, Michi- 
gan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts and Vermont. 

Good Friday, in Florida, Louisiana, Minnesota and Pennsylvania. 

Shrove Tuesday, in Louisiana and cities of Mobile, Montgomery and 
Belma, Alabama. 

Memorial Day, in Georgia. 

Anniversary of Battle op New Orleans (Januarys), Lincoln's 
Birthday (February 12), Firemen's Anniversary, in Louisiana. 

Anniversary of Texan Independence (March 2), and Battui ov 
San Jacinto (April 21), in Texas. 





PAINTING. 






1 gallon priming color will 


cover 


50 


superficial yai 




* white zmc 




60 
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* white paint 




44 
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* lead color 




60 
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* black paint 




50 
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* stone color 




44 
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• yellow paint 




44 
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* blue color 
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* green paint 




45 


<( * 




• bright emer. green 




25 


« * 




* bronze green 




45 


<c < 



One pound of paint will cover about 4 superficial yards the first coat, 
and about G yards cocli additional coat. One pound of putty for stopping 
every 20 yards. One gallon of tar and 1 pound of pitch will cover 12 yards 
superficial the first coat, and 17 yards each additional coat. 

white paint. 

Inside work. Outside wozk. 

White lead, ground in oil 80 80 

Boiled oil 14.5 9 

Raw oil 9 

Spirits turpentine 8 4 

Kew wood-work requires 1 pound to the square yard for three coati. 
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SPEED FOB CntCULAR SAWS. 
86 Inches In diameter 1000 revolntions per miantew 



88 

40 
42 
44 

46 

48 
80 
88 
54 
56 
88 
60 
68 
64 
66 
68 
70 
78 
74 
76 



950 
900 
870 
840 
800 
760 
726 
700 
675 
650 
625 
600 
575 
560 
545 
530 
515 
500 
485 
475 



Shingle machine saws 1400 



TO BIEASURE CORN IN THB CMB. 

This role will apply to a crib of any size or kind. Two cubic feet of 
good, sonnd, dry corn in the ear, will make a bushel of shelled com. To 
get, then, the quantity of shelled com in a crib of com in the ear, measure 
the length, breadth and height of the crib, inside of the rail ; multiply the 
length by the breadth, and the product by the height ; then divide the pro- 
duct by two, and yon have the number of bushels of shelled corn in the 
crib. 

To find the number of bushels of apples, potatoes, etc., in a bin, mul« 
tiply the length, breadth and thickness togetlier, and this product by 8» 
and point off one figure in the product for decimals. 



AQES OF ANIMALS, Em 

Elephant, 100 years and upwards; Rhinoceros, 20; Camel, 100; lion/ 
85 to 70; Tigers, Leopards, Jaguars and Hyenas (in confinement), about 
26 years; Beaver, 50 years; Deer, 20; Wolf, 20; Fox 14 to 16; Llamas, 
15 ; Chamois, 25 ; Monkeys and Baboons, 16 to 18 years ; Hare, 8 ; Squirrel, 
7; Rabbit, 7; Swine, 25; Stag, under 60; Horse, 80; Ass, 80; Sheep, 
under 10; Cow, 20; Ox, 80; Swans, Parrots and Ravens, 200; Eagle, 100; 
Geese, 80 ; Hens and Pigeons, 10 to 16 ; Hawks, 80 to 40 ; Crane, 24 ; 
Blackbird, 10 to 12; Peacock, 20; Pelican, 40 to 50; Thmsh, 8 to 10; 
Wren, 2 to 3 ; Nightingale, 15 ; Blackcap, 15 ; Linnet, 14 to 23 ; Groldflnch, 
20 to 24 ; Redbreast, 10 to 12 ; Skyh&rk, 10 to 30 ; Titlark, 5 to 6 ; Chaffinch, 
20 to 24; Starling, 10 to 12; Carp, 70 to 150; Pike, 80 to 40; Salmon, 16; 
Codfish, 14 to 17; Eel, 10; Crocodile, 100; Tortoise, 100 to 200; Whale, 
estimated, 1,000; Queen Bees live 4 years; Drones, 4 months; Worldng 
Beta, 6 months. 
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TO DETBRMINB WEIGHT OF LIVE CATTLE. 

Measure in inches the girth around the breast, ]nst behind the shoul- 
der blade, and the length of the back from the tail to the fore part of the 
shoulder blade. Multiply the girth by the length, and divide by 144. If 
the girth is less than 8 feet, multiply the quotient by 11. If between 8 and 
U feet, multiply by 16. If between 6 and 7 feet, multiply by 23. If between 
7 and 9 feet, multiply by 81. If the animal is lean, deduct 1-20 fi*om the 
result, or take the girth and length in feet, multiply the square of the girtl^ 
by the length, and multiply the product by 8.86. The result will be tho 
answer in pounds. The live weight, multipled by 6.05, gives a near ap» 
proxbnation to the net weight. 



TO ESTIMATE THE AMOUNT OF HAY IN A MOW. 

A gentleman largely engaged in the growing of hay and stock In 
Orange County, N. Y., writes : ** In this part of the country we sell hay by 
measurement, in a mow, and allow 512 cubic feet for a ton, and it comes 
out very generally correct. I have just sold a mow of hay and weighed it, 
and measured the mow, and this rule proved correct" 

The above rule no doubt approximates as closely as possible to a cor- 
rect standard, the number of cubic feet required for a ton varying a little 
on account of the different degrees of pressure to which the hay has been 
subjected, and also with the quality of the hay as regards fineness. 



A CAR LOAD. 

As a general rule the following quantities constitute a car load through- 
out Canada and the United States, viz., 20,000 lbs., or 70 bbls. of salt, 70 
of lime, 70 of flour, 60 of whiskey, 200 sacks of flour, 6 cords of hard wood, 
7 do. of soft wood, 16 head of horses, 18 to 20 head of cattle, 50 to 60 head of 
hogs, 80 to 100 head of sheep, 9,000 feet of solid boards, 17,000 feet of 
siding, 18,000 feet of flooring, 40,000 shingles, one-half less of hard lum- 
ber, one-fourth less of green lumber, one-tenth less of joists, scantling and 
all other large timber; 840 bushels of wheat, 860 of com, 680 of oats, 400 
of barley, 860 of flaxseed, 360 of apples, 480 of Irish potatoes, 856 of swee^ 
potatoes, 1,000 bushels of, bran. 



SAVINGS BANKS. 

These institutions, which are scattered thickly throughout New Eng- 
land, are of the greatest valae to our people. They fhmish a convenient 
and safe place for keeping the savings ot the thrifty, and they undoubt- 
edly cause much money to be saved which would otherwise be wasted. 
Let no fiEunily be content till a Savings Bank book is begun for the younger 
members. It will give them an excellent start in life. Moreover these 
small sums being brought together are made available for buildings and 
improvements, which without them, could not be made. They form % 
huge part of the CAprrAL of the country, and it is the capital of the 
country which enables the labor of the country to maintain itself, and 
make further savings. Work— Learn— Save ! These are the watch- 
words for us in New England ; so shall we midntain the proud position 
won by our flftthers, and so shsdl we maintaii^ and increase our prosperity. 
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INTBBE8T LAWS OF ALL THE STATES. 



Btatai and Terrltortoa. 



Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida. 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa • • • 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland •• 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Kcvada 

Kew Hampshire 

Kew Jersey 

Kew Mexico 

Kew York 

Korth Carolina 

Oliio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

8outh Carolina 

^Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



PEKALTT OF U8UBT. 



Loss of interest. 
No penalty 



Forfeiture of all interest . 
" " contract... 



«« «• aUlnterest 

Ko penalty 

Forfeiture of excess 

$300 fine or imp. C months, or both* 
Forfeiture of all interest 

♦♦ " interest and costs 

** " excess 

" " ** over 12 per cent. 

" " all interest 

«* « intero^t ; . • • 

No penalty • 

Forfeiture of excess 

No penalty. 6 per ct. on judgment . 
Forfeiture of excess 

** *• •* over 7 per cent. 

No penalty 

Forfeiture of all interest 

No penalty 

Forfeiture of all interest and costs. . 

No penalty 

Forfeiture of 3 times interest rec'd . 

" ** all interest 

No penalty 

Forfeiture of contract, f 

** ** interest > 

** ** excess 

** ** princip*l,int. and excess 

" " excess, Act of 1858 .... 

** *» tmlesa by contract. J . . . 

No penalty 

Forf . of over G per ct., and $100 fine 
No penalty 



Forfeiture of excess on R. R. bonds 
" " contract 

No penalty 

Forfeiture of excess 

'' all interest 

No penalty 



I 



Specials 



No limit. 



ISperct. 

6 «« 
10 " 
Nolhnit. 
12 per ct. 
24 " 
10 " 
10 " 
10 " 
12 " 
10 " 

8 " 
NoUmit. 

G per ct. 
No limit. 
10 per ct. 
12 " 
No Umit. 
10 per ct. 

12 per ct. 
No limit. 

C per ct- 

6 " 
12 * 

6 *• 

8 " 

8 " 
12 " 

6 " 

No limit 
it tt 

10 per ct 
NoUmit 

Tperct 
12 " 
No limit 

6 per ct 
10 »« 
NoUmit 



* Liable to ari^st for misdemeanpr. 
t Also punishable as a misdemeanor. 
iBterest if charged in advance. 
X Also, 6 per cent, on j udgment. 



BankB forfeit interest only, or double ( 
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DUTIES ON PRODUCE. 

Barley 10 cents per busheL 

Barley malt 20 ** « . 

Buckwheat 10 per cent. 

Beeswax 20 <* 

Beans 10 <* 

Butter 4 cents per pound. 

Cheese , 4 '* <* 

Cider 20 per cent. 

Corn.' 10 cents per busheL 

Commeal 10 per cent. 

Flaxseed 20 cents per busheL 

Flour, wheat 20 per cent. 

Hay $2.00 per ton- 
Hops 8 cents per pound* 

Honey • i 20 cents per gallon. 

Oats 10 cents per busheL 

Oatmeal i cent per pound. 

Onions 10 per cent. 

Peas, dried , 10 ** 

Peas, green 10 '* 

Potatoes 15 cents per busheL 

Poultry, dressed 10 per cent. 

Rice, clean 24 cents per pound. 

Rice, unclean l^i ** *• 

Rye 10 cents per busheL 

Rye flour i cent per pound. 

Seed, grass 20 per cent. 

Turnips. 10 " 

Vinegar 7i cents per gallon. 

Wheat ....20 »* per busheL 

Starch, corn or potato 2 ** per pound. 

Starch, rice 2^ ** ** 

Starch, other 24 *• " 

Sgp^ Apples, eggs, bed feathers, fire wood, wood ashes and live ponUr/ 
ire admitted free of duty. 



UNIFORM PACKAGES OF FLOUR. 

American export flour is put up in 140 and 280 pounds bags, while onr 
barrels hold 19G pounds. There is little or no complaint on this side of 
the water about the large bags being unwieldy or too heavy to carry on a 
man's back, for the reason that we have better modes of handling these 
packages, as well as our barrels. In this matter American methods are as 
much superior in every way as in elevator work. In French ports, for In- 
stance, wheat is loaded and unloaded in sacks, which are carried to or £ro 
by men, while Americans load and unload with mechanical appliances, 
which reduce not only the manual labor but the time occupied in the work 
to a minimum. This does not, however, alter the fact that it would be 
better for the trade of both countries, as well as all others concerned, if 
onif oi*m packages were adopted for flour, and, as a correlative, for wheat 
measurement. Barrels, half barrels, bags, bushels, quarters and centals, 
form a sad mixture, and must eventually simmer down into one set of 
weights, to be universally adopted. 
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TBBIOHT8. — QUANTITT OF QOODB WHICH COlfPOSB A TOU. 

[FBOM the BT-LAWS of the new YORK CffAMBKB QT OQMMSBCB.] 

That the articles, the bulk of which shall compose a ton, to equal a tok 
of heavy materials, shall be in weight as follows : 1568 lbs. coffee in cafiks» 
1880 lbs. in bags ; 1 120 lbs. of cocoa in casks, 1807 lbs in bags. 

960 lbs. pimento in casks, 1110 in bags. 

Eight barrels of flonr, 196 lbs. each. 

Six barrels of beef, pork, tallow, pickled fish, pitch, tar and tajvpen- 
tine. 

Twenty hundred ponnds of pig and bar iron, potashes, sugar, logwood^ 
fostic, Nicarauga wood, and all heavy dyewoods, rice, honey, copper ore, 
and all other heavy goods 

Sixteen hundred pounds of coffee, cocoa and dried codfish, in bulk, and 
twelve himdred pounds of dried codfish, in casks of any size. 

Six hundred pounds of ship bread in casks, seven hundred in bags, 
and eight hundred in bulk. 

Two hundred gallons (wine measure), reckoning the full contents of 
the casks, oil, wine, brandy, or any kind of liquors. 

Twenty-two bushels of grain, peas or beans, in casks. 

Thirty-six bushels of grain in bulk. 

Thirty-six bushels of European salt. 

Thirty-one bushels West India salt. 

Twenty-nine bushels of sea-coal. 

Forty feet (cubic measure) of mahogany, square timber, oak plank, 
pine and other boards, beavers, furs, peltry, beeswax, cotton, wool and 
bale goods, of all kinds. 

One hogshead of tobacco, and ten hundred pounds of dry hides. 

Eight hundred pounds of China raw silk, ten hundred pounds of net 
bohea, and eight hundred do. green tea. 



5 per ct., $4.66.7 



61 
6i 
6 

64 



4.68.0 
4.70.0 
4.71.1 
4.72.2 
4.73.3 
4.74.4 



EXCHANGE ON ENGLAND. 




7 per ct., $4.75.6 
7i " 4.76.7 
7i " 4.77.8 
71 ** 4.78.9 

8 '» 4.80.0 
8i " 4.81.1 
81 <* 4.82.2 


81 per ct., •4.83.8 

9 ** 4.84.4 
94 ** 4.85.6 
9.i " 4.86.7 
91 *' 4.87.8 

10 " 4.88.9 
lOi " 4.90.0 


101 per ct., 94.91.1 
101 " 4.92.a 

II " 4.93.8 
114 " 4.9^.4 
114 " 4.96.6 

III *• 4.96.7 
21 " 4.97.8 



Old par value of the Found Sterling is $4.44.4. Present standard 
value is $4.84.4. When exchange is at 9 per cent., it is then at par value; 
If less than 9 it is below ; If higher than 9 it is above. 

To reduce old par value, $4.44.4, to dollars, multiply by 40 and divide 
by 9. To reduce dollars to old par value, reverse by multiplying by 9 and 
dividing by 40. The shillings and pence must first be reduced to decimals 
of a pound. 
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Chase & Sanborn, 

Importers of and Wholesale Dealers in 

Teas**" Coffees, 

BOSTON MASS., U. S. A. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 



We have launched a small craft and trust it will find a 
€nug harbor m every Retail Grocer's establishment in the 
United States. 

Its cargo consists of facts and information which we have 
gathered from our experience as a Coffee house and also 
from Importers, who have spent their entire lives in the 
business. We are practical business men, who desire to 
furnish what information we can, in a plain matter-of-fact 
manner, believing it is for our mutual interests, that you 
should be informed in regard to a staple article which enters 
-so largely into your daily sales. 

In disclosing trade secrets and uncovering prevailing 
frauds, we have not been actuated by an aggressive spirit, 
^but believe it is time that ignorance and its partner, hum- 
bug, should retire and make way for intelligence and pro- 
igress. 

Should you be able to glean any fresh information from 
this volume, that would enable you to purchase and place 
before the consumer a better cup of coffee, then shall we 
feel that our time, labor and expense have been amply 
repaid. 
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The Properties of Coffee. 



i^OPFEE, as a beverage, is too well known to require an 
flj extended notice. We are a nation of coffee-drinkers, 

»^ consuming over one-third of the entire production of the 
world. You find it in the abode of the poor as well as the 
rich ; no breakfast table is considered complete without it, 
and how often you hear the very significant remark, " I can 
make my breakfast off a cup of coffee." 

Coffee contains valuable medicinal properties; among 
others, that of being anti-soporific, and hence useful in cases 
of narcotic poisoning. Coffee has frequently been found the 
*best form of stimulant for administration to persons rescued 
from starvation, or perishing by cold ', and this is the more 
noteworthy, as ardent spirits given under the same conditions, 
often prove fatal. 

Captain Parry, when on his Arctic expedition, put his star- 
board watch on coffee, and the port watch on rum, and the 
result was that, in the course of time, the coffee watch was 
found to possess a vigor of health entirely wanting in the 
other. As late as 1835, during a terrible epidemic, the 
physicians of New York signed a public manifesto urging the 
public to abstain from beer and intoxicating liquors, and 
drink pure coffee, in order to keep the system healthy, and 
render it less liable to disease. From all quarters testimony 
without limit might be accumulated to the same effect. 
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As a disinfecdog agent, roasted coffee is invaluable ; it is 
useful to purify any place baring an offensive smell or fool 
air. The coffee besms should be roasted in the vidnity of 
the room to be fumigated, and when brown, and while hot, 
placed in the centre. By the time the coffee is cooled ttie 
foom will be rendered thoroughly pure and sweet 
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History of Coffee. 



M LTHOUGH we are all familiar with coffee as a bever- 
j\ age, yet, comparatively few of us know the history of 
k its origin, where it was first grown, when introduced, how 
cultivated and cured. 

Accounts differ as to when, where, and by whom coffee 
was first introduced to civilization. An eastern legend 
ascribes the discovery of the berry to a dervish who, in the 
year 1285, being driven out of Mocha, was induced in the 
extremity of hunger, to roast the berries which grew near his 
hiding place. He ate them, and steeping the roasted ber- 
ries in water to quench his thirst, discovered theu: agreeable 
qualities. But a more authentic account states that it was 
introduced into Arabia firom Southern Abyssinia (where it is 
indigenous) by a Mohammedan high priest, about the 
year 1500. We are indebted to the Persians for the dis- 
covery of the roasting process, and as the merits of coffee as 
a beverage would have remained unknown without that, 
some authorities allow them the credit of being the first 
introducers. It continued its career through Syria, and in 
the year 1554, we learn it became the favorite drink at 
Constantinople, and the oriental coffee houses were 
thronged night and day. The lower classes actually begged 
money for coffee, and it is stated that the refusing to supply 
a wife with coffee was admitted in law as a valid cause for 
divorce. Europeans are indebted to the Dutch for their 
first acquaintance with the coffee plant. This was brought 
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about in the following manner : some berries, which had in 
the first place been procured, were carried to the island of 
Java and there planted. A specimen plant was sent home 
to Amsterdam in 1690, by Gov. Wilson. This plant bore 
fruit, from which many young trees were propagated, and 
from this original, most of the gardens of Europe and the 
East Indies are supposed to have been furnished. 

In 1714 a plant was presented by the magistrates of 
Amsterdam to the French King, Louis XIV. This plant 
was carefully nursed, and from this source plants were for- 
warded some years later to the French West India Islands^ 
and from these all the coffee now found in the Western 
Hemisphere derives its origin. 

The Parisians immediately adopted the drink, and it 
became the fashionable beverage of Paris. It could only 
be indulged in by the wealthy few, as the price was exhorbi- 
tant. It is stated that a sum equivalent to 1^15,000 per 
year was expended for supplying the daughters of Louis 
XV with the beverage. The English owe to Mr. Edwards^ 
a Turkey merchant, their knowledge of coffee. This gen- 
tleman, about the year 1650, brought to England, a Greek 
youth who used to prepare the drink for his master; the 
latter, however, finding that the novelty began to attract 
too many visitors to his house, gave the boy his liberty, and 
enabled him to open a coffee-house on his own account. 

At first it met with violent opposition ; it was denounced 
as "hell drink," "hell poison," etc. A heavy tax was 
imposed upon it by the legislature, but, notwithstanding all 
opposition, the beverage constantly gained ground, and 
coffee-houses were as plentiful in London as at Constanti- 
nople. 

Across the water the custom jumped, and the infant 
United States commenced to nourish its strength from the 
coffee-pot, and in no place in the world, probably, are the 
influences more healthful, the effects more happily displayed 
than in this country, especially at the "Old French Market," 
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in New Orleans. The coffee-vendors are distributed 
throughout the market place and streets, and are kept as 
busy as bees supplying cups of coffee to the European, 
Creole, New Englander, Westerner, who, standing side by 
side in the open street, forget caste, and sip the nectar. 
The coffee-houses of New York are intimately associated 
with the history of the city. Here were gathered the leading 
literary, professional and merchantile men, who discussed 
the leading topics of the day while sipping their cups of 
coffee. 

But the coffee-house is a thing of the past. The more 
pretentiouis club house has taken its place, and the lovers 
of coffee are forced to the restaurant for their favorite 
drink. 
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The Plant « Its Cultivation. 



Tf AVING in the last chapter traced the history of coffee, 
Jl from the year 1500 up to the present date, we shall 
^ now endeavor to describe the nature of the plant and 
the method of cultivation. 

The coffee plant is more the nature of a shrub, growing 
to the height of twelve to fifteen feet in its wild state, but, 
under cultivation, is kept down to six or eight feet by careful 
pruning and cutting, which increases the quality and quan- 
tity of its product, and lessens the labor of picking the 
berries. The tree grows erect, with a single stem opening 
out at the upper part into long, drooping branches, which 
seldom grow to any great thickness. Its leaves, in general 
appearance, resemble those of the common laurel, although 
not so hard or dry, being oval and sharp-pointed ; from the 
angle of the leaf stalk small groups of white flowers appear, 
numbering from four to twelve in a group ; they very much 
resemble a jessamine blossom in scent and form, being 
funnel-shaped and very fragrant. The flowering of the 
plant frequently occurs in a single night, and lasts but a few 
da)rs, although in some countries the plant flowers and bears 
fruit the entire year. The fruit, or berries which succeed 
the blossom, resemble a cherry in size, are at first dark 
green, but soon change their hue — ^first to yellow, then to 
red, until finally they become a dark crimson. When this 
stage is reached they are ripe and ready to be gathered. 
The external part of the fruit, under the skin, is a pulpy 
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mass, somewhat glutinous in character, which envelopes 
two oval seeds, these being convex on one side and flat on 
the other, lie with the fiat sides in contact, face to face, 
separated by a thin parchment or skin, and are the coffee 
beans of commerce. 

It frequently happens that only one seed forms; this 
seed, in process of growth, pushes itself against the dividing 
membrane, and, encountering no opposing growth, naturally 
rounds itself, and produces a small round bean, known as 
the male-berry, or pea-berry. 

In selecting a spot to locate a coffee plantation, the same 
general rules are observed throughout the coffee-growing 
districts of the world, viz : equable climate and a rich virgin 
soil, where the forest has been growing thick and heavy. 
Decayed trees and decomposed leaves accumulating for 
centuries, form a thick mould, which the coffee plant 
flourishes best on. The planter selects moderately gentle 
slopes or hillsides, protected from wind, which is sure death 
to the plants, with running streams for irrigating purposes, 
as a constant even moisture is necessary for the full develop- 
ment of the plant. Land being selected, his next move is 
to secure his plants. These are sometimes obtained by 
taking root shoots from the old fields, care being taken to 
select from a healthy plant, and set out at once into 
prepared ground. But, in the cultivation of coffee, the same 
relative improvements have been made that exist in other 
industries, and the modem method is to select young and 
thriving plants from the nurseries. These are set out in 
holes in order to secure a constant supply of water, and are 
arranged in rows from eight to ten feet apart. By pursuing 
this more recent method, the planter secures not only a 
healthier lot of trees, but obtains a crop about a year in 
advance. At the end of three years the plants commence 
bearing a small crop, but do not fully mature in less than 
six years, when the crops are usually very large, a single 
tree frequently bearing from three to four pounds of 
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berries. The limit of productiveness for a cofiFee plant 
is about thirty years; after that age, if any fruit forms, 
it is almost worthless. The plantations require constant 
care, weeds must be removed, the trees kept moist by 
watering, either naturally or artificially. (By glancing at 
colored engraving in front of book you will be able to get 
a perfect idea of the leaves, flowers and fruit of a coffee 
plant.) 
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Harvesting and Curing. 



f£ now come to the harvesting of the berries, and, as 
noted in our last chapter, the fruit is ready for picking 
when it assumes a dark crimson color. The time of 
picking varies according to the temperature of the producing 
countries. The crop begins to ripen in Brazil in May and 
continues until November. In Java, picking commences 
about the first of January, lasting three or four months. 
The Ceylon crop is gathered from April to July. The crop 
rarely ripens all at once, except on very young trees, and 
in order to insure the coffee arriving at perfection, and so 
earning a high reputation in the market, the careful plantier 
does not pick the berries imtil fully ripe. To insure this, 
three pickings are usually considered necessary, in order to 
gather the berries as they ripen. The first and third are 
usually light ones, the bulk of the crop being obtained on 
the second gathering. The labor of picking is usually per« 
formed by women and children, who are furnished with two 
bags, a large and small one, the former being sufficiently 
large to tie up when containing an imperial bushel and a 
half. The smaller one is worn rsund the waist of the 
pieker to receive the berries as they are gathered from the 
tree. In the height of the crop season the pickers can 
gather, in a day, about three bushels apiece, for which, in 
Ceylon, they are paid four pence a bushel, and about the 
same ratio of payment holds good throughout the coffee 
growing districts. The next process is to remove the pulp 
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Burrounding the seeds, and for this different methods are 
used. The old system was, after gathering, to spread the 
crop out on high level terraces, exposed to the sun's rays, 
then, when thoroughly dried, heavy rollers were passed and 
repassed over the berries until the outer pulp was thoroughly 
cracked. Great improvements have been made on the old 
method by the introduction of machinery, and we will give 
a description of the modes employed in Brazil, which, to-day, 
is far ahead of all other countries in the preparation of 
coffee. As pursued there, the processes of preparation 
are first, the removal of the outer pulp by maceration in 
water ; second, the drying of the seeds with their coverings ; 
third, the removal of the several coverings after they are 
dry. To these three processes is sometimes added a fourth, 
by which the seeds are assorted according to their sizes and 
forms. Above the mills there is a cement-lined trough, 
through which runs a strong stream of water. Through a 
funnel-shaped opening the coffee berries are thrown into the 
stream, which carries them down with it to a large vat, a 
pipe draws off the heavier berries to the pulping machine, 
while the Hghter ones (which are almost valueless) are 
floated on the surface water to another pipe. The pulping 
machine is simply a revolving iron cylinder, set with teeth 
and covered on one side by a curved sheet of metal, 
against which it crowds as it turns. It is, in fact, a nutmeg 
grater on a large scale. The berries carried to the cylinder 
by the stream of water, are crushed between it and the 
cover, and the pulp is thus loosened. Passing from this 
to a vat beyond, the water is kept in constant motion by a 
rapidly revolving wheel; by this means, the pulp is 
thoroughly washed off and carried away with the water, 
while the heavier seeds sink to the bottom; thence they 
are carried to a strainer, which drains off the water and 
leaves the seeds ready for the next stage. The seeds 
are still enclosed together in the outer and inner shell. 
The next process is that of drying, and is effected in two 
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diflferent ways. The old way is to spread the seeds out and 
dry in the sun, which consumes about sixty days-; during 
that time the seeds must be raked over and turned during 
the day, and gathered in piles and covered at night, or 
before it rains. The new system is drying by steam. In 
a long, low building will b6 found rows of zinc-covered 
tables, with steam pipes running beneath them, upon which 
the seeds are placed. The berries are constantly stirred 
with wooden rakes, and removed when dry. The steam 
process must supplant the old system entirely, as by it the 
coffee is dried thoroughly in a few hours, and the product is 
much improved in quality. The coffee grains are still 
enclosed in their inner and outer parchment-like shells, now 
dry and britde. The removal of these is effected by 
machines, which resemble a threshing and fanning machine, 
which, by a constant grinding and pounding, produce nice, 
clean coffee beans. The coffee now passes to the separator, 
which is composed of a pair of revolving cylinders pierced 
with holes of different sizes and shapes. The beans being 
placed in the cylinders, fall through these holes, and are 
sorted by them into large and small, flat and round grains, 
which pass into different bins, finally picked over by hand, 
and then consigned to sacks for transportation to the 
shipping port ; after reaching which, the coffee is packed in 
bags or mats and offered for sale. 
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Varieties of Coffees. 



fHE range of coffee coltore extends over almost the 
whole of the tropical belt of the globe, flourishing best 
on highlands ranging from 1,500 to 5,000 feet, and 
between the 5th and 15th degree of latitude, north and 
south of the equator. Indigenous varieties of the plant are 
found growing in Brazil, Peru, Central America, Java and 
Sumatra, Ceylon, So. India, Africa (including Abyssinia, 
Natal, Gold Coast, Liberia,) Arabia, ManiUa, the Mauritius, 
in the West India Islands and islands of the Pacific. But 
Brazil in the Western Hemisphere, Java, Sumatra, Ceylon 
and India in the Eastern Hemisphere, constitute at this 
time the great centre for coffee production. 

Coffee is divided commercially into two classes, strong 
and mild. Strong coffee includes Rio and Santos, but more 
particularly Rio. East India coffee embraces all coffee 
raised east of the Cape of Good Hope, and, with the 
exception of Mocha, is principally raised on islands. Thef 
are Javas, Ceylons, Malabars and Madagascars. 

The MKOng coffees, Rio and Santos, are a product of 
Brazil, a country, which, although in its infancy, is, to-day, 
supplying over one-half of the entire coffee crop of the 
world. The coffee of Brazil varies greatly in size and color. 
Most of the Rio received here is a small-sized bean, varying 
in color from a light to a dark green, with some of a yellow 
hue, known as Golde^ Rio. In flavor it is peculiarly 
distinct from aU other coffee grown, being very rank and 
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fftrong. It is shipped from the port of Rio Janeiro 
principally. The principal ports of entry in the United 
States are New York, Baltimore and New Orleans. The 
coffee was formerly controlled by a few rich importers, 
through bankers, and sold to jobbers, who re-sold to the 
wholesale grocers throughout the United States. But the 
establishing of a line of fast steamers has completely 
revolutionized the injportation. The time now occupied in 
a passage averages only about thirty days, and it is in the 
power of any man, with funds sufficient to purchase an 
exchange draft, to import small quantities. The Eastern 
coffee jobbers now receive Rio direct, and sell or consign 
to our Western States, although some of the larger Western 
jobbers are themselves importing direct. The West and 
South are the great consumers of Rio. The theory 
advanced for this is, that the wsiters of those sections are so 
completely filled with lime that the fine properties so highly 
prized in the mild coffees in the East are destroyed or killed 
in the making. 

Santos coffee is produced in the southern districts of the 
Brazilian Empire, and possesses, in a mild degree, all the 
characteristics of Rio ; it is shipped in the same vessels with 
Rio coffee, and its sale is conducted in the same manner. 
The total yearly production of Brazil amounts to a trifle over 
550,000,000 pounds, or, as we previously said over one- 
half of the entire coffee crop of the world. Of this, the 
United States absorbs the largest portion of the Rio export, 
while Europe takes about eighty-five per cent, of the 
Santos. 

Mild coffees embrace all coffees except Rios and Santos. 
Some of them are very rank, and of positive flavor ; they are 
sold separately, or are mixed and combined in such a man* 
ner as to lose their individuality. The most prominent of 
all mild coffees is Java ; — ^this is raised on the islands of 
Java and Sumatra, and ranks first in the estimation of the 
coffee-drinking public of the United States. 
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Java coffee is classified as follows : Fancy Marks, Interiora, 
IVeangers, Samarangs, Malangs, Kadoes, Passoeroeangs, 
Sumatras and Singapores. 

Fancy Magics include Mandehling, Ayer-Bangies, Ankola. 
These are the names of the districts from which the coffees 
derive their names. They are valued high, commercially, 
owing to the comparatively small amount raised, composing 
only about ten or fifteen per cent, of the entire export of 
Javas. The bean is large and stylish, drinks rich and strong, 
but lacks the finer qualities of private plantation Javas, 
which we shall refer to later. 

Interiors, so called from being raised in the interior of 
the island of Sumatra, are better known in this country as 
Padang Java, deriving the name firom the port of shipment, 
which is Padang. They comprise the larger part of the 
Java coffee sold in this country, and for years have been 
considered a very superior coffee. They are not so stylish 
as Fancy Marks; drink rich and strong, and possess a 
characteristic flavor of their own. 

Preanger, raised on the island of Java, is somewhat 
different from Padang, both in style and drink, being a 
smaller bean and ranker, or stronger in the cup. The 
standard of excellence is not being kept up, and it is not so 
highly prized as formerly. At one time it outranked Interior 
Padang. 

Samarangs, Malangs, Kadoes, Passoeroeangs, can be 
described under one head, closely resembling each other in 
one leading characteristic, namely ; Inferiority, and sell for 
about 20 per cent, less than Interior Padangs. Although 
grown on the island they are a disgrace to the place of 
their nativity. The mild coffees of South America actually ] 

excel them in style and drinking qualities, and were it not 
for the all-powerful name of Java, which they bear, they J 

would not be recognized as even approaching fineness. 

They are sold largely in the Eastern States, paying a large * 

profit to wholesale dealers, and at the same time easing their i 

j 
i 
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consciences, by allowing them to sell a straight Java Coffee 
and literally doin'g so, but in no' particular contributing a 
coffee that will suit the consumer. 

Sumatra coffee is raised on the island of Sumatra, and is 
kiiown commercially as Free Java, from the fact that the 
Dutch Government have no control over the growth or sale 
of it. It is a large, irregular bean and drinks inferior. 
Little care being taken in the cultivation and curing ; a large 
proportion of it arrives here in a condition knovm as ground 
stained, which we shall refer to later. 

Singapore Java embraces coffee raised adjacent to and 
shipped from Singapore, but the same grade is also shipped 
from Macassar and Bonthyne. Each of them has a peculiar 
taste, which renders it very disagreeable, although we have 
been assured by English coffee importers, that it is the 
finest coffee raised, yet no greater insult can be offered to 
an intelligent coffee dealer in this country than to ask him 
to buy Singapore coffee. This coffee, years ago, was very 
freely imported into this country and largely sold west ; 
but as its character became known the consumption as 
Singapore Java ceased. In fact, although large quantities 
are imported into this country, it is a common remark, that 
there is never a pound sold. The plain English of it is, that 
it is recolored in New York, (chemically), and sold as 
Padang. Lately there has been imported into the United 
States what is called plantation coffee, that is, coffee raised 
from fine selected seed on large private estates on the 
Island of Java, such estates being under the best agricul- 
tural conditions, with unlimited capital and intelligent 
manipulation, produce a coffee which, in the cup, makes a 
drink that, in our opinion, is the finest ever produced ; under 
the above conditions some of these plantations have 
2R:quired & reputation that has reached all over the world, 
and recently some of the more enterprising coffee dealers 
have imported these coffees largely. They are sold on 
contract or tenders, that is, as soon as the quality and 
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quantity of his crop can be estimated, the planter issues 
tenders and solicits bids; if, when the bids are opened, 
the price is below his views, then he claims the right to 
reject them and hold his goods. But such is the reputation 
of these plantations, and the known high quality of their 
products that there is great competition and the crop sells 
high. 

The sale of Padang Java is conducted on a different 
basis from any other coffee. It is advertised and sold 
under the auspices of the Dutch government in quarterly 
sales, occurring in the months of Marct^ June, September 
and December. It is put up at auction, in one hundred 
picul lots, (a Picul is 133^ lbs.) and no buyer can purchase 
more than this quantity at one bidding. The price varies 
at each sale, and no party buying in any considerable 
quantity on unlimited orders, can tell what his coffee will 
average to cost until the whole sale is ended. The price of 
each quarterly sale varies with the amount advertised, and 
the orders received by the agents to buy. 

Interior Padang Java is raised on government, or wild 
land. The native is furnished with the seed by the Gov- 
ernment, which insists that he shall keep in good bearing 
order not less than 650 trees, and his crop, if up to the 
required standard, is taken by the government at a certain 
fixed price. After being accepted it is stored in godowns 
or warehouses which are built open at the sides, conse- 
quently the hot winds have free access to it and it matures 
or ripens in proportion to the length of time it remains in 
store. A proportion of the Fancy Marks are sold in same 
manner. 

Java coffee, regardless of quality, is always shipped in 
grass mats, varying in weight, from 60 to 80 lbs. each. 
Upon the mats are plain marks which usually indicate the 
importer, and the district where the contents were grown. 
Viz : the mark, fi-4J would denote that Chase & Sanborn 
were the importers, and the contents were Interior Javas ; 
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the letters K— S — P — M underneath, would respectively 
signify Kadoe, Samarang, Passoeroeang, Malang. 

Java coffee possesses one feature peculiar to no other 
coffee, namely, that of turning very decidedly brown or 
yellow, but more especially brown. 

Interior and fancy Padangs possess this peculiarity 
more than other varieties. If this color were a sure indi- 
cation of age, we should freely concur with the views of 
the trade generally, that a brown Java possessed finer 
drinking qualities than a pale. While we do believe that 
age does improve its drinking qualities, we as firmly believe 
that the color (if natural) in no particular adds to or 
detracts from its value in the cup. And we have given 
this subject careful practical attention and investigation. 

What produces the brown color? How it is obtained, 
is, to-day, what it has been from the time the first pound 
was imported, a "huge mystery." 

The general theory is that it is caused by steaming or 
sweating in the hold of the vessel while on the passage. 
But why coffee grown on the same land, picked and cured at 
the same time, and shipped on the same vessel, should, on 
arrival at New York, be found to vary in color from very 
pale to a decided brown, is a conundrum, which refuses to 
be solved satisfactorily. Various experiments have been 
tried. At one time pepper packed in the hold with the 
coffee was supposed to produce the coveted result. A 
cargo of coffee was shipped under the above conditions 
.and the out-turn was a beautiful brown cargo. The same 
vessel brought another shipment later, the same identical 
conditions being carefully observed, and, on removing the 
hatches, what was the owners chagrin to find the mystery 
still a mystery ; his coffee was as pale as when loaded. 

Practically, the demand for a brown Java is an American 
caprice which has enhanced its commercial value two to 
three cents per lb., and this caprice is also directly respon- 
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sible for the immense quantity of imitation breiwn Java, 
which is at present flooding the market. 

Wholesale dealers demand brown Java and reject pale. 
What is the result? Yankee ingenuity steps in and sup- 
plies the demand by converting (by the aid of poisonous 
chemicals), laige bean, South American mild coffees and 
Singapore into brown Padang Java, which only experts caa 
detect, as far as style is concerned. In New York City, 
tons of such coffee are produced daily. And this condition 
of affairs will exist just as long as it is the exception rather 
than the rule, for wholesale dealers to buy coffee on style 
and color, and neglect through carelessness, (but oftener 
ignorance) to roast and test samples in the cups after the 
manner of testing teas. To sum up our argument, we 
would say, that while we do not claim that pale Java is 
better than brown, we do insist that it is in every particu- 
lar its equal in cup value and less liable to manipulations 
in this country. And should you continue demanding Old 
Brown Java, we believe the chances are that 50 per cent, of 
your purchases will consist of imitations, and for the 
balance, if genuine, you will pay 3 to 5 cents per lb. for 
color, without, in any particular, improving its quality. 
Make drinking qualities your standard for determining 
excellence, and do not continue to be deceived by color, 
style, or trade names, such as, *'01d Government Java." 
This term arises from the fact that the Dutch Government 
formerly held considerable quantities for a long time before 
selling it, and this was usually of very good quality. Old 
Government Java soon became a trade term denoting 
highest quality. Of late years this term has been used 
indiscriminately to designate all Javas, of whatever quali^, 
and ceased to possess any real significance as to extra 
merit. - 

Mocha, the aristocratic coffee of the world, is grown in 
Arabia. It is found on both sides of the Red Sea, that on 
the north side coming from Hodgeda and commonly called 
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•genuine Arabian Mocha," is raised in very hot and dry 
localities. The bean is very small and irregular in appear- 
ance, drinks rank, acrid and peculiar, and, when roasted, 
is one of the most unsightly coffees grown — invariably 
quakeiy — owing to the intense heat prevalent where the 
coffee grows. This is transported to Aden, (the shipping 
port), on the backs of camels. Here it is shelled and 
matted for shipment. The United States are the 
principal consumers of this grade. That which comes 
from the south, from the Berbia district, has quite a large 
bean, drinks well, and is prized very highly. Quite lately it 
has been shipped to the United States and its intrinsic merit 
as it becomes known, will eventually make it very desirable. 
Probably no one kind of coffee coming to the United States 
is so generally adulterated or counterfeited. Vast quanti- 
ties of Malabar and small bean Ceylons are shipped to 
Alexandria, then matted and exported as genuine Mocha. 

The Mocha coffee trade of Aden is principally controlled 
by Armenians or Parsee Hindoos, although there are two or 
three German and French houses engaged in the trade, 
but these ship principally to France and the Continent. 
For a great many years the importation of Mocha coffee 
was in the hands of the now venerable John Bertrait, Esq., 
of Salem, Massachusetts, and since his retirement, by 
Messrs. Arnold, Hines & Co., of New York, and George 
Ropes, Esq., of Boston, and although there may be at times 
genuine Mocha coffee imported by others into this country, 
yet so successfully and honorably have these concerns 
above named imported these goods, that to buy their brands 
seems to be the public's only guarantee of obtaining the 
true article. It was not our intention to advertise any 
man's goods in preference to another, but as this is an 
article which commands the highest price of any coffee on 
the list, we deem it our privilege to put the trade on the 
right track in buying the same, more especially as the 
talent for adulteration and imitation is being so rapidly 
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developed. For a long time it was supposed .that the 
strong, unique packages such as enclose Mocha coffee, 
could not be tampered with or opened and closed again 
successfully, but by steaming the materials or bagging, the 
large withes by which it is sewed are carefully drawn out, 
the contents changed or adulterated, and the package 
renewed. To guard against this, the retailer must either 
buy of the wholesale dealer in whom he has perfect confi- 
dence, or else buy direct of the Importer. Mocha coffee, 
arriving in Boston direct by vessel, can always be found 
and bought in the original package in which it left Aden. 
Mocha is imported in 80 and 40 lb. packages. The inside 
covering is a specie of cocoa matting. Two of these pack- 
ages termed quarters, or four termed eights, are enclosed in j 
a coarse, strong covering of a material similar to palm i 
leaves and pampas grass and tied with strong manilla rope, | 
or with native woven rope. The consumption of Mocha ' 
is increasing very rapidly, particularly in New England. 1 
It possesses such a peculiar flavor that it does not make | 
a palatable drink alone, but no lover of a cup of coffee j 
will forget its fragrance when combined with Java, 
or relinquish it when once its splendid qualities are known. 
The imports of Mocha received into the United States 
average about 15,000 bales annually, only about one-half 
of which is probably of Arabian growth. 

Ceylon coffee takes its name from the island of Ceylon, | 

where it grows and is, to-day, the great rival of Java in the | 

East. Colombo is the port of shipment, and most of the | 

Ceylon goes to England. It is divided into two classes, 1 

Plantation and Native. Plantation Ceylon takes high rank j 

and is considered one of the finest coffees grown. It is j 

raised on elevated lands, the greatest care being taken in 
its cultivation. It is a very solid, oily bean, transparent 
in color, and is largely consumed in Europe, where it is 
very highly prized, occupying the position there that 
Padang Java does in the United States. It is packed in 
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small and large casks. Native or common Ceylon is raised 
on the lo\y lands and resembles in color and size of bean 
Maracaibo or Savanilla, but lacks the strength of either. 
It is quite poor, drinks weak, and in coffee parlance, roasts 
quakery, resulting from the numerous blighted or unde- 
veloped beans which possess little virtue or strength. 
Considerable quantities of Male-berry or Pea-berry Ceylon 
are shipped to this country and are used as a substitute for 
Male-berry Java. 

Maracaibo coffee is a product of the northern part of 
South America, being raised in Venezuela. Like Java 
coffee, it is grown in different districts, each district pro- 
ducing a distinct variety, which are known as Cucuta, Merida, 
Tovar, Bocono and Trujillo. Maracaibo is the principal 
shipping port. The coffee is brought to this country in 
sailing vessels and steamers ; only light draft vessels can 
cross the dangerous bar at the entrance of the harbor, and 
in case of shipment by steamer, it has to be lightered over 
the bar. The trade is principally controlled by Spanish 
houses, who have almost a monopoly of it, and it is difficult 
for outside merchants to operate successfully in the goods 
there. This, added to the fact that the country is often in a^ 
state of anarchy, make the receipts vary. 

The crop of Maracaibo is quite large and the bulk of it 
is consumed in the United States; the receipts in 1880, 
amounting to about 1 2,000 tons. It is received here between 
the months of December and April, the lower grades arriving 
first, and finest grades not until March and April. Cucuta 
and Merida rank the highest, and justly so. The former 
grows on the lowlands and is a medium-sized bean, light 
colored coffee. When first received here, however, the color 
is green and it is usually kept in store, allowing it to thor- 
oughly dry and bleach, when it assumes a yellowish hue, 
enhancing its market value one to two cents per lb. ; the 
fancy marks of this coffee sometimes selling as high as 
Java. Meiida or Mountain coffee as it is called, is grown 
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on high lands, and is a very hard-grain heavy bean, dark 
color and never attains the light, yellowish shade of Cucuta. 
After roasting, it is impossible to distinguish it from Padang 
Java in style. It is heavier drinking than Cucuta, and 
possesses a more distinct acid flavor. Comparatively very 
little of these coffees go into consumption as Maracaibo. 
Probably no coffee raised is sold under such false colors as 
this. It has been found to be an excellent substitute for 
Java and also for mixing with Java, and its use for this 
purpose is fully recognized by the trade. The United 
States consume five times as much coffee, under the name 
of Java, as there is actually imported into the country, and 
we are forced to admit that the Cucuta and Merida varieties 
of Maracaibo coffee are the pack horses which carry most 
of the above load. 

Tovar, Bocono and Trujillo grades differ essentially in 
point of quality from Cucuta and Merida. The bean is 
irregular in size, and owing to carelessness on the planta- 
tk>ns in gathering, small stones are found mixed with it. 
The resemblance to Java is not sufficient to be used as 
a substitute or even for mixing with Java, but they are 
usually sold for what they are, Maracaibo coffee. They 
drink rank and possess a peculiar flavor. This is especially 
so of Trujillo, a large proportion of which resembles Rio in 
flavor. They sell from 2 to 4 cents less than Merida or 
Cucuta. Maracaibo coffees are packed in a peculiar bag, 
made of string, resembling a fine net, the contents being 
plainly seen through the meshes. They have distinguishing 
marks, denoting the districts where the contents were grown, 
viz : the finest grade of Cucuta is marked C. C, under the 
importers initials; The ordinary grades C; Merida M.; 
Trujillo T. for best.; T. T., denoting poorest. 

Savanilla coffee is grown in the United States of Colom- 
bia, separated from the Cucuta district by a high range of 
mountains, over which the coffee has to be transported on. 
the backs of mules to reach the shipping port of Maracaibo. 
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It is a fight-colbred beaa of the same generai style and 
quality as the better grades of Macacaibo, but averaging 
larger in size and combining the united pectiliarities of 
both Cucuta and Merida. Afler it leaves the handr of 
the Importers and Jobbers, it is rarely known as Savanilla, 
but is rechristened Padang Java, and is distributed through- 
out the country as such. It arrives in the United States 
packed in cloth bags, which have no distinguishing marks. 

Bogota and Coban coffee, other South American pro- 
ducts, are finding their way to the United Stales and are 
becoming favorably known. They roast Java style, being 
large and handsome beans and are used for the same gen- 
eral purposes as their cousins Maracaibo and Savanilla; 
namely, mixing with Java. 

Jamaica coffee is grown on the Island of Jamaica and is 
much superior to any other variety grown on the West 
Indies; it possesses fine airomatic qualities, and is very 
popular with intelligent coffee dealers. That raised on the 
lowlands has in appearance all the characteristics of 
ordinary St. Domingo, but is of much finer flavor. It is 
usually shipped to market in large bags, varying iti weight 
from 140 to 300 lbs. ; it was formerly put up very irregular, 
without sorting, the same bag often containing five or six 
different qualities. Traversing this island its entire length, 
is a range of mountains on whose slopes and table lands is 
raised a coffee known as Blue Mountain Jamaica, which 
certainly possesses as much merit as any coffee raised. Iti 
solid, heavy, oily bean, almost transparent in color, wiU^ 
when roasted and ground, make a delicious and fragrant 
cup of coffee. It is shipped largely to England, where its 
splendid qualities are appreciated. It is usually packed in 
barrels or casks, and with the exception of Plantation 
Ceylon is the only coflfee so exported. 

The more prominent coffees of Central America are 
Nicaragua, San Salvador, Guatemala and Costa Rica; all 
of which are at times sold as Costa Rica. This last coffee 
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has a peculiar, positive flavor. Is dark liquor in the cup, veiy 
strong and acid to the taste. In color the bean is green 
and generally semi-transparent ; in size is often large and 
flat, and is highly prized by experts as an excellent coffee. 
It has many attributes of other coffees especially that of 
Mocha, and there is no doubt but what selected Costa 
Rica will make a cup of coffee which would and does 
entitle it to take high rank. The fact that much of it is 
either hidey or sour, renders the purchase of it very risky, 
and only they who are acquainted with this peculiarity and 
are competent to detect it, can, with any safety, purchase or 
use it. It combines readily with other coffees, and for 
mixing is second to none. Nearly all of the coffee is 
shipped to San Francisco and is controlled by coffee 
importers on the Pacific side. 

Guatemala coffee has many of the qualities of Costa 
Rica and is often sold as such. It is not so liable to be 
sour. It is picked with more care, often washed, cleansed 
and freed from all impurities, in fact, no coffee comes to 
this market in so uniformly good condition. It drinks like 
a Costa Rica, only smoother, lacking its pungency, roasts 
handsomely, and develops one peculiarity after roasting; 
the bean cracks open, showing the white hull, and 
is very attractive in style, either raw or roasted. It is 
universally coming into favor and its production promises 
to be doubled with the next five years. It is very largely 
used in the West and is sold and consumed on its merits. 

San Salvador coffee is similar to Guatamala but not so 
handsome or stylish ; it drinks well, and has, when brought 
to market and exposed to the air, a sweet smell resembling 
Chocolate or Cocoa, and is inclined to turn light yellow 
or straw color with age. 

Nicaragua coffee is among the poorest of the Centra] 
American products; it is not particularly stylish, and in 
color is of a duU grey hue or motded straw, and has only 
£Eur drinking qualities. 
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Lagoayra cof!be is raised in Venezuela, a South Americpi 
State. This coffee is of a dark green color, and small bean, 
similar in appearance to Rio, and when Rio has been scarce 
it has been polished and sold as such. It possesses mild 
qualities, but often develops more or less Rio flavor; 
much of it is used in Pennsylvania and the West, and some 
goes into consumption in New England. 

Cape Ha}'tien, St. Marc and St. Domingo coffees are 
grown on the island of Hayti- or San Domingo. They do 
not rank very high, are large kernels, broad and flat, and 
often pressed out of shape in process of curing. These 
coffees are not in much favor in the United States, owing 
partially to the imperfect mode of picking, curing, &c. 

Cape Haytien and St. Marc production have a slight 
preference in market value over San Domingo coffee. 
Since the abolition of slavery there has been a falling off 
of the production, as the natives, left to their own incli- 
nation, where nature furnishes all they desire in the way of 
eatables, (which grow spontaneously) , sun themselves with- 
out thought or care. It is brought to this country in 
vessels loaded partially with logwood, but most of it is 
re-exported to the countries bordering on the Mediterranean 
Sea. It drinks fairly well, but is not much used for 
mixing; it sells for about three-quarters of the price of 
good Maracaibo. 

Mexican coffee. The improvement in this variety has 
been something wonderful. Five years ago the demand 
was very limited, owing to its particularly poor drinking 
qualities, but at the present time this peculiarity has nearly 
disappeared, and some exceedingly fine coffees are being 
received from Mexico, ranking equal to any of the South 
American mild grades ; the rancid, disagreeable flavor once 
disgustingly noticeable, having entirely disappeared. The 
two principal producing districts are Cordova and Oajaca. 
The Cordova product is a large-sized, light-colored bean, 
resembling fine Maracaibo ; in appearance green, roasting 
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laige and smooth, and possesses a peculiar flavor in Uie cup» 
somewhat resembling Mocha. That grown in the Oajaca 
district resembles Plantation Ceylon in style of roast and 
drinking qualities. But comparatively few of the whole- 
sale dealers have as yet awoke from their Rip Van Winkle . 
sleep, enough to realize that growing almost in their back 
yard is a coffee, which, when roasted and served on the 
breakfast table makes a cup of coffee surpassed but by few. 
And it is fortunate in one sense that it is so, as the supply 
at present is so limited that it is sold almost immediately 
on arrival, the price realized being about the same as for 
better grades of Maracaibo. Mexico has great future 
capabilities, and when the government becomes safe and 
free from anarchy, and the railroads, which the government 
are subsidizing, have been extended throughout the coffee 
districts, it is more than probable that it will rival the 
present great producing countries, especially South America 
and the East Indies. Porto Rico at one time produced a 
coffee of that name, which was exceedingly popular, and 
the sale in this country, both east and west, was large, but 
like Costa Rica coffee, it is inclined to become sour and 
hidey, and the experience of the trade has been such as to 
entirely stop the demand. It resembles Costa Rica in style 
of bean, and has about the same market value. 

Liberia produces a variety of coffee but little used, and 
in our opinion the public appreciating a fine cup of coffee 
are none the losers. It has very marked peculiarities. It 
is a large misshapen bean and drinks strong and rank» 
possessing no fine qualities. With the exception of Mocha, 
its market value is the highest of any on the list, owing no 
doubt to its scarcity, and the demand for it as a novelty. 

African coffee, grown on the east coast of Africa, is a 
small-sized bean, gnarley and unsightly in appearance, 
resembling Liberian. In the cup it drinks rank, harsh 
flavored and generally disagreeable, and is very unsalable. 
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Manilla ooSte is the product of the Island of Manilla, 
and is only occasionally imported into this country. It 
possesses no qualities that would recommend it^ drinking 
like many of the package preparations labelled coffee. 

Malabat coffee is a product of the East India Islands, 
and is a fine variety. The bulk of the crop is shipped to 
Alexandria, where it is repacked and sold as Mocha. 

California has turned her attention to the growth of coffee, 
bat as yet it has not passed beyond the hmits of experi- 
ment. The samples that have been received, show a large 
white bean, with flavor resembling Costa Rica, from which 
seed it is raised. 

We have now arrived at the end of the list which com- 
prises all of the commercially known coffees of the world. 
Additional details could be written, but they would be of 
no practical advantage to the retail grocer, for whose 
benefit this pamphlet was written. You may be interested 
to know that the distinctive flavors, noticeable in the differ- 
ent varieties mentioned, are attributed entirely to the pecu- 
liarities of the soil and climate where they flourish, as 
recent experiments have clearly shown that East India 
trees producing mild coffees, will, when transplanted to 
Brazil, furnish a coffee which develops strong Rio charac- 
teristics, and to all intents and purposes a Rio coffee. 
Careful cultivation and curing improves the market value, 
but it rests with soil and climate to stamp its distinctive 
flavor. 
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TABLE OF STATISTICS 

Showing where the United States received its supply ki 
year 1880, and amount from each. 



TJk0$t tmarkgJ fMtS6l an * art non-produeii^ comUrimt 



^naSSLt ...996,731,718 Afc 

Venesuela« • 35»5iB(9io " 

Butch East Indies, *.... s8,q33,oo8 ** 

Central America. 19,354,3x8 " 

Hayti, m,6s9,98s •' 

Mexico, 918x8,535 '* 

U. S. of Colombia,. 19,687,433 '* 

British West Indies and Honduras,.... 3,049,577 '* 

*£ngland, 5>5i7iX03 ** 

British East Indies,. •• 4,647,063 *' 

China, Hong Kong, and other Asiatic Countries, x>043,535 ** 

•Netherlands, 3,083,840 ** 

Hawaiian Islands, 77>933 " 

Liberia, X43»78x *' 

Porto Rico, ttf937>o83 ** 

Dutch West Indies and Dutch Guia.ia, i ,304,363 " 

British Possessions in Africa and adjacent Islands, 594i05x '* 

Africa, x,a30 " 

Spanish possessions and others 9,733 ** 

Danish West Indies, *39*9oa ** 

Pteru, 840 " 

French possessions in Africa and adjacent Islands, <t443 ** 

•Germany 338,495 •• 

Cuba, 39,538 " 

•Belgium, 79*493 " 

Azores, Madeira, Cape de Verde Islands, x,986 " 

Turkey in Africa, 10,300 ** 

British Guiana, 170 ** 

•Provinces of Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, etc., 339 '* 

France and French West ladies, 33i905 '* 

•Portugal and Spain, 1,870 " 

SanDomingo, 150,709 " 

Total, • . 446,850,737 lbs. 

VAuni, • . $60,360,769 
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Skimmings. 



fHE City of New York is commencing to 
attention as a coffee producing district, contributing 
what is known on the market as skimmings. This 
variety is literally what its name indicates, and the process 
of obtaining it is as follows : — h greater or less portion of 
each cargo is found on arrival to have become damaged on 
the voyage by dampness, discoloring the bean and render* 
ing it musty and mouldy. That portion of the cargo 
packed along the sides and top of the hold are more or 
less stained, and can be easily detected by the outward 
appearance of the bag or mat. These are cut open and 
the damaged beans are skimmed off; the remainder are 
then rebagged and sold as sound coffee, although it is an 
open question whether they can be considered as such. 
Many good judges maintain that as coffee is very sus- 
ceptible to outside flavors, the odor of the mouldy beans 
penetrate through the whole bag. The skimmings of Java 
after being rebagged are classified and marked by a small 
stencil or brush on one comer of the package, as follows : 
G. S. signifying good skimmings ; P. S. poor skimmings ; 
S. S. store sweepihgs. In appearance good Java skim- 
mings show very little damage, in fact, unless closely 
examined, would pass for a sound coffee and sell readily 
for from 2 to 3 cents per lb. less than the straight goods. 
In fact the demand is in excess of the supply, and this is 
met by using Singapore Java, (which we have described as 
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yetf offensive In the cap) T and coloring bf sweating 
South American mild coffees, taking care to sprinkle in a 
few damaged or black beans, in order to fully stamp them 
as skinmiings. After roasting, it is impossible to detect 
these goods from sound coffee by their appearance. But 
it is very rare to find a lot that in the cup does not develop 
musty flavors, the fine delicate qualities of the coffee being 
entirely killed. The majority of the wholesale dealers buy 
their coffee on its style, color and general appearance, 
without roasting a small sample lot and testing its drinking 
qualities. You can readily perceive the result by following 
such a method. 

Rios are classified in the same way, only with an addi- 
tional letter denoting the color of the goods, viz. : G. L. S. 
signifying good light skimmings, and G. D. S. signifying 
good dark skimmings. Owing to the short time occupied 
OQ the passage, Rio as compared with Java varieties arrive 
in much better condition, and to all intents and purposes 
Rio skimmings are e^ual to sound Rio ; in fact they often 
bring a higher price on the market, as some dealers believe 
they roast better and drink stronger on account of the 
added moisture, and their flavor in the cup is not affected. 

Ground stain is another feature of damage caused by 
imperfect methods of curing. In some localities the green 
coffee is spread on the ground to dry, this becomes im- 
pregnated with sand and dust, and no amount of roasting 
will eradicate it. The result is an unsalable coffee in 
appearance, although not affecting its drinking qualities. 
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Roasting and Grinding. 



*E will take it for granted that there is not a retail 
grocer in New England but what will acknowledge 
that the present system of roasting coffee by 
machinery, controlled by skillful workmen, offers superior 
advantages over the old methods, whether it be the primitive 
family skillet or the small portable machines turned by 
hand, which some retailers use. If there are any in doubt 
we would respectfully ask them to compare a sample from 
some large wholesale coffee house, with the product of 
their individual efforts and note the difference. Bear in 
mind this fact, and it is a settled fact, that the most im- 
portant conditions necessary to the securing of a cup of 
good coffee is the roasting of the bean properly, as the 
slightest variation from what is established as the correct 
roast will completely change the character of the drink. . 
Perhaps a description of the methods employed by tiie 
leading coffee dealers will be found interesting. 

The latest improved machine consists of a large revolving 
cylinder encased in brick work, revolving regularly and 
moved by steam power, underneath the cylfnder being a 
coal fire. The entire surface of the cylinder being per- 
forated with small holes allows the smoke and vapor to 
escape readily. Through the centre runs a right and left 
sheet-iron screw, which passes the coffee from end to end at 
same time of revolving. This is a great improvement over 
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the old style plaifi cylinder machines, as the last improve- 
ment renders it impossible to turn out an uneven roast. 
As the color of one bean is, so must the other be. In 
the outer head of the cylinder is a small opening, through 
which the workman inserts a tryer, enabling him to ascertain 
just how far the roast has advanced. Affixed to the 
cylinder is a flue which carries away the smoke and vapor 
during the roasting process. When sufficiently browned 
the coffee is immediately run off into a large, square, 
sheet-iron box, with a wire screen bottom, termed a 
cooler. At an opening in the end of the cooler is 
fitted a powerful blower, forcing cold air through the 
heated beans until they assume a condition which allows 
of their being handled. Meanwhile the coffee is thoroughly 
agitated while cooling, as the oil of the coffee would appear 
on the sur&ce if allowed to remain quiet The ordinary 
size of machines used have a holding capacity of 300 lbs., 
although 200 lbs. is the amount usually roasted at one time. 
Forty-five minutes is the average time consumed for each 
roast, but the entire process of roasting, cooling and 
emptying occupies about an hour. Roasted coffee should 
be packed and kept in air-tight packages, as the aroma is 
constantly escaping from the time it leaves the roaster, and 
is continually absorbing moisture, which destroys its life and 
fragrance. Pine boxes or bins should never be used, as 
roasted coffee readily absorbs the wood flavor, which can 
easily be detected in the drink. Some of the more enter- 
prising coffee dealers now ship roasted goods in tin cans, 
hermetically sealed, with a holding capacity of 25 and 
50 lbs. each, and we believe the time is not far distant 
before retail grocers will demand this style of package. 

The shrinkage of coffee by roasting averages 15 to 16 
per cent.; extremely green lots losing 18 per cent., while 
a very old coffee will not loose over 12 or 13 per cent. 
The roasting process will develop in every coffee more or 
less of what is termed in coffee parlance, quakers. Too 
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much importance is attached to these kemeb, manji wm^ 
posing that their presence indicates- « mixture. Such is 
not the case ; they are shnply a bean, which, while on the 
trees, become sun-dried, the oil or caffeine, which is the 
essenee of coffee, evaporatmg» leaving nothing but a life- 
less berry; they roast white, and are perfectly tasteless. 
Our idea of a correct roast is to give the coffee a light 
chestnut-brown color, although the trade in different sec- 
tions Of the United States differ in their opinions, some prefer- 
ring a dark mahogany color. Our experience leads us to 
believe that the fine essential qualities necessary to secur- 
ing a good cup of coffee are killed by over-roasting, in 
order to produce this color, and we would not recommend 
it. 

Simple as it may seem, the process of grinding the 
roasted bean is one that requires more attention than what 
is at present given to it. Coarse ground coffee requires 
protracted boiling to extract its strength, and much boiling 
is fatal to a good cup of coffee. While one may grind too 
finely, the mistake of grinding too coarsely, is that most 
frequently made. Just to what degree of fineness it should 
be ground depends somewhat on the manner of making the 
coffee. There are three distinct methods employed in 
making coffee, as follows : — boiling, leaching or filtering, and 
by infusion. The first method by boiling is the most com- 
mon one, and the coffee used should be ground so that the 
larger particles would not exceed in size, the head of a pin, 
while for the other two methods, the coffee should be 
ground very fine, and we believe it is of the. utmost im- 
portance to the retail grocer that he should discover just 
what method each consumer useS| and adjust his mill to 
individual requirements. 
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Manipulation $ Adulteration. 



fHE manipulatkni of coffee is so wide*spread that to 
enter into all the details would consume more time 
than we can spare to write, or the reader to peruse^ 
and think it will suffice to give a hurried description of the 
most important processes. Probably no one article in the 
world is subject to so successful manipulation as coffee* 
It commences from the time the berry is picked and pre- 
pared for the market, and continues until it reaches the 
consumer. 

The producer mixes the leavings and tail ends of the old 
crop with the new, when he can successfully. The middle 
men or commission agents at the principal points where 
coffee is accumulated for shipment, manipulate it by chang- 
ing packages and marks, polish it or paint it (for coloring 
done by chemicals amounts to the same thing) , and so alter 
the marks, color and appearance, as to make it sell more 
readily. On its arrival in this country the coffee is turned 
out of its original packages, shovelled over, marks again 
changed, and bags turned inside out, sweated or colored 
artificially, as the trade desire or the necessity of the re- 
moving the traces of damage require. 

Java skimmings are picked over by children, the black 
beans eliminated, the balance rematted and sold as sound ; 
but as before stated, the taint remains, which no amount 
of labor or human ingenuity can remove. An average of 
6,000 mats monthly of this coffee has been bought by 
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wholesale dealers in the coffee centres, and by them dis- 
tributed throughout the United States to the retailers as 
sound first-class goods. 

All varieties of coffee pass through more or less manipu- 
lation, but not always to the injury of the goods, or detre- 
mental to the buyer. 

Rio coffee is polished by machinery, and colored in differ- 
ent shades. The golden hue is applied by the use of 
tumeric ; light slate color, by the use of soap-stone. This 
tloes not affect its drinking qualities, but simply enhances 
its c(Knmercial value in appearance. Maracaibo and other 
mild coffees are made more salable by resorting to a pro- 
cess known as milling, which consists of running the coffee 
through brushes, removing all dust and dirt from the bean, 
giving it a uniform color and appearance. 

Under the head of adulteration little can be said. 
Owing to the present cheapness of pure coffee, the system 
of combining foreign substances with it is a thing of the 
past. 

More or less cheap mixtures are sold in package form ; 
but it is universally understood that they are mixtures, ccm* 
sisting of chicory, peas, rye, &c., and contain but a limited 
percentage of coffee. 

Every coffee mill in a retail grocer's store is a nail in 
the coffin of adulterated coffees, as by purchasing the 
whole roasted bean, and grinding it themselves, you obtiua 
nothing but pure coffee of some ^rade* 
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General Remarks. 



1 > 

J ROM a total of yearly production of about 525,000 
tons, the United States consume an average of 

^ 156,482 tons; this shows a rapid increase, as up to 
the year 1861, the average yearly consumption amounted to 
only about 79,848 tons. But bear in mind, that marching 
side by side with increased consumption, and keeping pace 
with it is an improved public taste imperatively demanding 
finer drinking coffee. 

Fifteen years ago the average quality of the coffee drank 
would not be tolerated in a county poor-house of the 
present day. Of all the table articles offered for sale by 
the retailer we know of none which adds to or detracts 
from his reputation so much as the quality of his coffee. 
We believe the retailers thoroughly realize this fact, and 
have striven long and honestly, making price a secondary 
consideration to secure a coffee that would perfectly satisfy 
the consumers. Those of you who have failed to do so may 
have been and are now at a loss to account for it. In our 
description of the varieties of coffees and the manipulations 
of the same, we have stated nothing but plain, unvarnished 
truths, which we are in a position to maintain. Should you 
reperuse the same you may be inclined to investigate your 
source of supply, and there find good cause for your non- 
success. 

There are two distinct methods employed in the purchase 
of coffees by wholesale dealers at the present day. 
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One is (and it numbers among its followers by far the 
larger majority of buyers) , to make the general appearance 
of the green berry, such as color, size, and the district 
where it was supposed to have been produced, the only 
standard for determining its quality and adaptability to 
satisfy the wants of customers. We unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce this method to be directly responsible for the 
failure of so many retailers to obtain even running fine 
coffee. We will not consider the liability they incur to 
have artificially colored or damaged goods foisted upon 
them, but take it for granted that in each and every case 
they are fortunate enough to secure straight Java coffee, 
(we use the term Java in our argument for the reason that 
the trouble invariably occurs in that variety.) The result 
is not changed for the reason that two coffees of equal com- 
mercial value, in appearance green, arriving on the same 
ship are liable to be wide apart in cup value, one develop- 
ing full rich qualities, the other the reverse. Do ycMi 
suppose for one instant that you can obtain even running 
pure coffee from such a source ? As well might you believe 
that a cup of pure water can be obtained from a brook 
whose fountain head starts in a barn-yard. 

The other, method of purchasing is to roast by hand a 
small sample of the coffee under consideration — grinding, 
weighing carefully in fine adjusted scales, and placing an 
the sample table by the side of some coffee which has 
given complete satisfaction and stamped its reputation. 
Color and appearance green is completely ignored, and 
in their place drinking qualities receive paramount atten- 
tion. This process is pursued by comparatively few, as it 
takes years of careful application and general adaptability 
to succeed as a coffee expert. It requires something more 
than honesty and good intentions to do a jobbing coffee 
business at the present day, although they are necessaiy 
vequisites ; in addition, must be a complete knowledge of 
the facts in regard to adulterations and ability to detect 
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the same. We strongly advise the retailers who are de- 
sirous of securing the finest and most uniform coffee to 
place their orders with houses who make a specialty of this 
article, as the time, care and knowledge necessary to secure 
successful results cannot be given by dealers who make 
coffee one of many articles they purchase and sell. This 
rule applies to mercantile business with equal force as to 
professional callings. For a scientific treatment of the eye, 
would you go to the family physician or the oculist ? 

After you have purchased your roasted coffee, don't put it 
in a wooden bin or box, or leave it exposed to the air, it will 
certainly absorb moisture which deadens it, and the woody 
AiYor will be noticeable in the drink. "Keep your coffee 
in sliacan." 

See that your coffee mill grinds evenly — an old style of 
mill will not. The improved mills are the best, and can be 
adjusted to the requireiw^ts of each customer. You will 
be repaid for your trouble hp Ihe increased satisfaction it 
will give. 
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IMPOETANT LEGAL DECISIONS. 



Bond — Validity — Clerical Mistake. — In the case of 
Warner vs. Roeher, decided by Judge Gresham in the United 
States Circuit Court, at Chicago, the figures and words ^'5,000 
and — cents in law Ail currency," were held good notwithstanding 
the clerical mistake of omitting the $ mark. Judge Gresham said 
that to hold the bond void for such an omission would be too 
technical for Justice. 

Promissobt Note — Mobtgaob — Interest. — Where a note 
due twelve months after date provided that it should bear '* interest 
from date, payable semi-annually," and a mortgage executed to 
secure the note described it as ^'bearing interest until paid, said 
interest to be paid semi-annually,'^ the Kentucky Court of Appeals 
construed the two instruments together as constituting a contract 
for the payment of interest semi-annually until paid. — [Shanks et 
al. vs. Stephens, decided January 15.] 

Partnership Creditors — Assets applied to partner's debt 
— Consent of firm. — Creditors of an individual cannot apply the 
assets of a partnership, of which the individual is a member, to the 
payment of his debt, as against partnership creditors. The acqui- 
escence of the firm to such wrongful application of assets does not 
impair the rights of firm creditors thereto after they have become 
fixed by attachment of the assets. — [Carter vs. Galloway, 
Louisiana Supreme Court. 

Partnership — ^Dissolution. — Where a partner has retained 
the right to dissolve a partnership at his pleasure, and on a given 
day orders the books to be balanced for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the interest of the retiring partner, but on the completion of 
that work fails and neglects to pay the sum thus found to be due, 
and the retiring partner remains in daily attendance, and does in 
the business of the firm precisely what he had always done without 
remonstrance or complaint of the dissolving partner, the partner- 
ship will be held to have continued until the latter has abandoned 
his position, or has been driven from it, or the former has done 
some overt act signifying that the dissolution has already taken 
place. — [So held by the Supreme Court of Louisiana in the case of. 
Oteri vs. Oteri, decided recently. 
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Railway Cabkiers — Action to recover back illegal 
FREIGHT CHARGES. — A shipper has a right to have his goods trans- 
ported at legal rates over the usual line of a common carrier of 
such goods, and if, to procure the sei*vices of such carrier, the 
shipper is compelled to pay illegal rates established by the carrier, 
the payment is not such a voluntary payment as will preclude re- 
covering back the illegal charge ; nor will it preclude such recovery 
if the payments, by arrangement of parties, are made at the end 
of each month. — [Peters vs. Railroad Company, Ohio Supreme 
Court. 

Partnership — Dissolution — Notice. — Where a partnership 
had dissolved, no notice of the dissolution being given, and a for- 
mer customer sold goods to the partner remaining in business, and 
such partner signed his own and the name of the retiring partner 
to a note given in payment for such goods, the Supreme Court of 
Indiana held that the note bound both partners. — [Iddings vs. 
Pierson et al., decided January 31.] The court said that in order 
to establish the liability as partners of persons who had dissolved 
partnership three things must appear, viz. : First, that the plaintiff 
at the time the contract was made under which his claim accrued 
knew that the defendants had been in partnership ; second, that 
he was ignorant of their dissolution ; third, that he made the con- 
tract supposing he was contracting with the defendants as partners, 
and in reliance on their joint liability. 

Sale, of Business to Partner. — P sold his interest in his 
firm to his partner, disputes having arisen between them. It was 
stipulated in the sale that P should not be restricted from carrying 
on the same business wherever he might see fit. He called on the 
customers of the old firm who had dealt with it when he was a 
member, and an injunction was got against him. P took the case 
to the English Court of Appeals, where the injunction order was set 
aside. Baggallay, L. J., in his judgment said : *' A man who haii 
sold his good will in business is not prevented by the sale from 
soliciting orders from his old customers, provided he does not re- 
present that his is the old business, or that he is the successor of 
the old firm." — [Pearson vs. Pearson, English Court of Appeals. 

Libel — Advertisement. — ^The case of Zier vs. Hoflin, decided 
by the Supreme Court of Minnesota on the 3d ult., was an action 
against the defendant for an insertion in a newspaper of the follow*' 
ing advertisement: " Wanted E. B. Z., M.D., to pay a drug bill." 
Some third person, it appears, cut out the advertisement, pasted 
it on a postal card, and sent it to a young lady to whom the plain? 
tifTwas afiQanced. The court, in holding that a verdict for the 
plaintiff should be sustained, said regarding the words in question : 
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The only facts snggeBted by them standing alone — to wit, that the 
plaintiff owes a drug bill and that the creditor wishes him to pftj-^ 
do not necessarily impute anything wrong to plaintiff. But words 
which may be innocent of themselves may be rendered libelous by 
the place and circumstances of their publication, for such place 
and circumstances may impress on them a meaning and suggestion 
which standing alone they do not have. Thus, though the words 
here do not of themselves impute wrong, they might be published 
lo such a place or under such circumstances as to make them cap* 
able of naturally conveying the impression that plaintiff had been 
guilty of dishonest practices, either in contracting the debt or in 
witholding payment of it. 

Sale — Fraud, — Anderson bought goods of Perkins, represent- 
ing himself to be one Swede, a merchant of that name doing 
business in an Iowa town. The goods were consigned to Swede, 
and, when they reached their destination, Anderson, having sold 
them, caused them to be delivered to the buyers. Perkins brought 
a suit to recover the goods from the purchasers from Anderson, 
on the ground that the delivery to Anderson, he not being Swede, 
was not a lawful delivery, and that the title did not pass to him. 
Perkins was defeated, and he took the case — Perkins vs. Ander- 
son-— to the Supreme Court of Iowa, where the judgment was 
afl9rmed. Judge Beck, in the opinion, said : *' A delivery by the 
carrier was a delivery under the contract, with the knowledge and 
assent of the plaintiff. The mere fact of Anderson taking posses- 
sion of the goods was not in itself wrongful ; nor did the fraud of 
which he was guilty consist in that act. The fraud was in falsely 
assuming a name other than his true name. The company had 
the right to make the dehvery to Anderson. The plaintiff having 
voluntarily delivered the goods to Anderson, thus enabling him to 
commit a fraud, he must suffer, and not the innocent purchasers 
from Anderson." 

Partnership Funds — Pkivate Debts — Neither an agent nor a 
partner has implied authority to apply partnership funds to the 
payment of private debts, according to the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Michigan in the case of Chase vs. Buhl Iron 
Works. 

Sales — Samples — Recision. — ^The purchaser of a commodity 
without exhibition of samples is entitled to recover back money 
paid for accommodation in advance, when, after inspection of the 
articles, it is found to be not of the standard. — [Adler vs. Wolff, 
Louisiana Supreme Court. 

Partnership . — ^Unincorporated Association — Directors- 
Liabilities FOR Losses. — ^The directors of an unincorporated as- 
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sociation, who honestly conduct the business thereof to the best of 
their judgment and ability, are not liable for loss accruing from an 
error of judgnaent, even though such error is an unintentional vio- 
lation of the articles of association. Articles of Association may, 
as between the co-partners, be qualified by parol. — [Addam#' 
Appeal, Pennsylvania Supreme Court. 

Pabtnebship Dissolution. — Notice. — A note given in the 
name of a firm by one of its members after dissolution to one who 
extends credit to the firm, and who has had no notice of such 
dissolution, and where no notice of any kind has been given, binds 
the firm, notwithstanding the dissolution, according to the decision 
of the Supreme Court of Georgia in the case of Ewing et al., vs. 
Trippe, et al., decided on the 2d ult. 

Statute op Limitations — New Promise. — ^When the plaintiff 
seeks to remove the bar of the statute of limitations by proof of 
a new promise by implication from an acknowledgment of the debt, 
the evidence should show an admission of a previous subsisting 
debt, which the defendant is liable for and willing to pay. So 
held by the Supreme Court of New Hampshire in the case of HoU 
vs. Gage. In this case the court held that the taking of security 
from the principal by a surety upon a promissory note was not of 
itself an admission to the holder of an indebtedness which the 
surety was liable and willing to pay suflScient to remove the bar of 
the statute of limitations. 

Landlord and Tenant — Agreement. — ^Where there is a con- 
tract whereby property is rented for one year onl}-, coupled with 
the further agreement that at the expiration of that year the land- 
lord and tenant shall regard a new renting for another year as 
agreed on unless there is a previous dissent, a permitted holding 
over by the tenant is an assent of both parties to the contract for 
the first year as the contract for the second 3'ear, and will bind both 
as firmly as if there had been a formal contract entered into for 
the second year. So held by the Kentucky Superior Court in the 
case of Unger vs. Bamberger, decided on December 1 . 

Agenct — Authority — Acceptance. — Where one gave to hia 
agent a letter of credit, whereby he engaged to honor drafts drawn 
by the agent '^for cotton purchased at ruling market ptices, with 
bills of lading attached," and the agent purchased cotton amount* 
ing in all to fifty-five bales, which were forwarded to and received 
by the giver of the letter, and drew for these purchases sixteen 
drafts, payable to the order of the plaintiflT, fourteen of which had 
no bills of lading attached, but were notwithstanding paid by the 
defendant without objection, the Supreme Court of Georgia held 
that the course of dealings between the parties waived the neces- 
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sity of attaching bills of lading, and that the acceptance of con- 
Bignments of cotton bj the defendant raised a promise to pay 
drafts drawn on him by his agent who purchased the cotton for 
him, without any written undertaking so to do, there being no dis- 
pute that such drafts were drawn on cotton received by the de- 
fendant, and he having paid a number of drafts so drawn, — [Mer- 
cier vs. Copeland, decided December 2. 

Assignment — Trust Property — Debt — According to the de- 
cision of the Minnesota Supreme Court, in the case of Noyes vs. 
Beaupre et al , the trust property in the hands of an assignee, un- 
der a general assignment for the benefit of creditors, cannot be 
taken on attachment in an action against the assignee personally, 
although the debt upon which the action is brought was contracted 
by the assignee in the execution of the trust, and constituted an 
expenditure for which he would have a right to be reimbursed out 
of the. trust estate. In this case the assigned property consisted 
of a stock of merchandise. The assignee, with the consent of all 
the creditors, for the purpose of enabling him to sell the stock to 
better advantage, bought other goods, which he added to and 
commingled with the original stock, selling the commingled prop- 
erty and applying the proceeds indiscriminately toward the pay- 
ment of the debts of the assignor, including the debts contracted 
in making the new purchases. The court held that, at least as 
against the creditors assenting to this proceeding, the goods thus 
purchased and commingled with the assigned property became a 
part of the trust property as fully as that which was assigned. 

Measure of Damages — Injury to Goods. — Where goods 
are injured while in transit the measure of damages is the reason- 
able market value of the goods at the point of destination at the 
date at which they should have arrived there according to the car- 
rier's undertaking, less what the3^ were worth at the date when 
the3' did arrive in their damaged condition. So held by the St. 
Louis Court of Appeals in the case of Heil vs. The St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern Railroad Company, decided January 20. 

Fraudulent Conveyance — Relationship.^ — In the case of 
Caudill vs. Goeble, decided by the Kentucky Court of Appeals on 
the 29th ult., certain conveyances from a mother to her daughter 
and son-in-law were held to be fraudulent, the grantors being in- 
debted at the time in a sum sufficient to swallow up her estate, 
and the relations of the parties being such that the grantees, who 
failed to explain satisfactorily how the recited consideration was 
paid, must have known of the financial embarrassment of the 
grantor and of the fraudulent design. 
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Consignment — Bill of Lading — Payment. — In the case of 
Ruhl et al. vs. Corner et al., decided by the Maryland Court of 
Appeals on the 12th inst., it appeared that the appellees, commis- 
sion merchants in Baltimore, received a shipment of a car-load of 
"champion" flour of 125 barrels from one Merian, of Minneap* 
olis, Minn., without order. Merian advised the appellees of the 
shipment by letter, stating the price at which the firm should sell 
the flour. No bill of lading was sent the appellees, but at the 
time of the shipment a shipping receipt was taken from the rail- 
road company fbr the flour, and that, with a draft of the appellees 
for $500, was placed in bank for transmission to Baltimore, bat 
was subsequently withdrawn and was never sent. Subsequent to 
the shipment to the appellees, Merian & Co. received an order for 
flour from the appellants, and decided to change the shipment and 
to send to the appellants this car of flour on their order with a bill 
of lading. Accordingly the Chicago agent of the railroad com- 
pany was telegraphed to hold the flour, as Merian wished to 
change the consignment to the appellants, but in the meantime 
the flour came to Baltimore labeled for the appellees and was 
delivered to them. The bill of lading in favor of the appellants, 
with a draft on them for $615, was presented by Merian to the 
Security Bank of Minnesota, and the draft was cashed by the 
bank, which sent both bill of lading and draft to the Bank of 
Commerce in Baltimore, to which bank the appellant paid the 
draft, and received in consideration of such payment the bill of 
lading for the flour. Ascertaining that the flour had been received 
by the appellees, the appellants demanded payment of the same, 
and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, the carriers of the cargo, 
demanded the flour. The lower court decided that the appellees 
were entitled to it, but the Court of Appeals held that the appel- 
lants were the proper custodians of the flour, having ordered and 
paid for it, the appellees not having ordered, and that they had 
the right to maintain their action in the case. 

Statute of Limitations— Account Stated — Promise to Pat. 
— ^There was a running account between 8. and H., and after the 
expiration of the statute of limitations S. entered an account 
which H. declined to acknowledge. He said on receiving it that 
he would look over his papers. An action was brought to recover 
the balance and the plaintiff was defeated. The case — Shultz vs. 
Houghton — was carried to the Supreme Court of Louisiana, where 
the judgment was afl^rmed. Judge Fearer, in the opinion, said : 
** It is very clear that the defendant never made an * acknowledge- 
ment of the right/ as claimed by the creditors, for after examin- 
ing his papers he might have disputed any indebtedness the, 
account being one of large debts and credits.*' 
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Partnership — Dissolution. — S and T were partners in the 
manufacture and sale of bricks, and they made two kilns. The 
first one was sold and S gave T his note for his portion of the 
profits, $375, which T accepted. It was not paid, however, and T 
sued upon it. At the time the action to dissolve the partnership 
was brought, this suit upon the note was pending. The second 
kiln was sold, but T refused to account to S, and he brought the 
suit for a dissolution and an accounting. In this case the plaintiff 
succeeded, and the defendant appealed to the Supreme Court, where 
the judgment was affirmed. Judge McKee, in the opinion said : 
"It is true, generally, that in action to dissolve a partnership and 
for a settlement, the account must be taken from the beginning of 
the association. But if there has been a partial settlement be- 
tween the partners themselves, that fact may be proved in the ac- 
tion ; and if proved, the settlement will be considered valid as be- 
tween the partners themselves, unless it is assailed on the ground 
of mistake, error or fraud. If there is no valid objection to the 
settlement, it is conclusive upon the parties themselves so far as 
it goes, and leaves open only the unsettled portion of the account.*' 
— [Stretch vs. Talmage, Supreme Court of California. 

Statute of Limitations — Firm Note — Dissolution — Pay- 
ment OF Interest by Partner. — One member of a firm paid the 
interest on a note of the partnership after the dissolution of the 
firm, and within six years from such payment suit was brought 
upon it. The defense was the statute for limitations, the note 
being more than six years old, the defendant, one of the partners, 
claiming that after dissolution no one of the partners could bind 
the firm by any acknowledgement of a debt of the concern. The 
plaintiff recovered a judgment, and the case^ — Casebolt vs. Acker- 
man — was carried first to the Supreme Court of New Jersey, and 
then to the Court of Errors and Appeals of New Jersey, where the 
judgment was aflfirmed. The Chancellor, in the opinion, said : 
'* The payment of interest on a promissory note of the firm by a 
partner, after the dissolution of the firm, but within six years 
after the maturity of the note, the payment having been made 
within six years before the bringing of the suit, takes the note 
out of the statute of limitation. That has alwa3's been the rule in 
this State." The counsel for defendant cited authorities to show 
that the rule is different in Indiana, Illinois, New Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania, Alabama, Tennessee, Ohio. Kansas, Nebraska, 
Florida, South Carolina, Mississippi, New York, and the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States are to the same effect. 
In the following States he gave authorities to show that the rule 
is the same as in New Jersey : Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Michigan, Virginia, North Carolina, Maine, Rhode Island, Dela- 
ware, and Wisconsin." 
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